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Ir is refreshing, after so long and pro- 
found a silence in that quarter, to obtain 
a declaration of opinion on national politics 
from a leading Democrat. So great has 
been the demand and so limited the supply 
of late, that it is not surprising that there 
should be some inquiry for the political 
opinions of the lesser lights that shine only 
in the absence of stars of the first magni- 
tude. Verily it is in the sphere of mind as 
in that of material things: when genius, the 
divine luminary, shines not forth, the illumi- 
nating qualities of gas provide a pale and 
wan substitute. 

Such are the reflections awakened by a 
perusal of the letter recently addressed by 
the Hon. George M. Dallas, through the 
Hon. Guy M. Bryan, of Texas, to twenty 
odd millions of glorious republicans. Moun- 
tain scenery is supposed to exert an enlarg- 
ing influence upon the ideas. Its images 
of grandeur awaken all that is sublime in 
thought ; its grand elevations are sugges- 
tive of dignity and power; and its pure at- 
mosphere removes far into the obscure dis- 
tance the intellectual horizon. Who will 
doubt the verity of this influence after lis- 
tening to the Delphic voice which has been 
uttered from Schooley’s Mountain? Hear 
and judge :— 

Scuootey’s Mountain Sprina, 
New-Jersey, July 25, 1851. ' 


“My Dear Sir :—Having escaped the heats of 
the city, 1 am almost inclined, amid the beauties 











the pure, cool air, the fragrant forests, and the 
ripening harvests,—to postpone, until my return to 
arid streets and studies, the attention to which 
your request is entitled. I cannot, however, feel 
at rest while imagining that my silence may pos- 
sibly be misinterpreted, and therefore hasten to 
send you the views which you are kind enough to 
wish repeated. 

“Of the topics of your letter, dated the 4th 
inst., from Peach Point, Brazoria county, Texas, 
I have long entertained definite and decided 
opinions. As they are somewhat different from 
any avowed by public men in this quarter, I 
should feel diffident in holding or confessing them, 
were it not that every day’s progress in our great 
federal experiment confirms to me their soundness, 
indeed their absolute necessity. I cannot work 
out the safety of the Union in their absence. That 
union was designed and is fitted to be the best 
and most permanent security for as much of com- 
bined freedom and happiness as societies are per- 
mitted to enjoy ; and it has always seemed to me 
not merely rash and irrational, but grossly illo- 
gical, to disclaim or doubt any of its essential 
springs of vitality. Union, in its political sense, is 
the opposite of consolidation. The elements ne- 
cessary to a bare idea of a union are antagonistic 
to those of a consolidation ; and yet I cannot help 
thinking that all the mistakes and mischiefs to 
which we have been subjected, found an origin in 
the habitual tendency of many very able states- 
men to import from old consolidated empires their 
products of legislation and government, and to fast- 
en them upon the new American condition of mere 
federal union. How often do we hear and see the 
strictly deconstitutionalized term ‘nation’ substi- 
tuted for that of ‘union !'"—a substitute plausible 
and innocent in the sphere of foreign nations, but 
full of insinuating and pernicious encroachment 
wherever the domestic limits, reservations and 
guaranties are involved. It found no place in the 
structure framed by the Convention of 1787. 


of nature which surround me here,—the high hills, | Were I not at this moment away from home, more 
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in search of health than disposed to labor, I should 
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ton, Madison, Franklin and Hamilton, Are they 


be tempted to note, from Congressional and Ex- ; not wise enough, then, to apply a single and simple 


ecutive records, some of the errors apparently run | 


into, both of reasoning and of policy, under the 
seductive influence of round language. No stronger 
illustrations could be given of Mirabeau’s asser- 
tion that ‘words are things, (ay, and fatall 
serious things, too,) than the extent to which, wit 
such aids, the meaning of our Constitution, if not 
the nature of our government, has been affected. 
Iam not so unjust as to question the motives of 
those who have thus deviated ; they must rather 
be regarded as misled by a sort of ambitious pa- 
triotism, so intently aiming to augment the great- 
ness, wealth and power of their country, as un- 
guardedly to overlook the peculiar complications 
and nice adjustment of its political system. 

“As a people, we are generally calm and con- 
servative—perhaps more tamely so than is con- 
genial with the spirit and anticipations of the 
Constitution. There is one provision of that in- 
strument, which more strongly than any other 
marks its practical wisdom, and yet it is eurious 
to see with what almost superstitious dread we 
shrink from bringing it into action. I refer to the 

wer and process of amendment. Our organic 

Ww was put in writing, its delegations and re- 
strictions of jurisdiction were given express and 
visible certainty; but as all human fabrics are 
confessedly imperfect, and should ever be adapt- 
able to the times, the mode of peaceful change, 
correction or addition, was prescribed with equal 
exactness, Why is it that we endure years ot 
dangerous agitation, unsettling our sentiments as 
fellow-citizens, and winding gradually up toa social 
convulsion, rather than frankly resort to this prof- 
fered expedient? Certainly, the Constitution can- 
not be touched with too much reverence ; certainly, 
what is usually stigmatized as ‘tinkering’ at it 
should be resolutely avoided; but when it is plain 
that the proper occasion has arisen, that nothing 
less solemn can be efficacious, and that the very 
Union it creates and conservates is at risk, why 
are we to recoil from the provided sanctuary ? 
One of the authorized forms of amending is unac- 
companied by hazard of any kind—that of on- 
gressional recommendation, to be fullowed by the 
approval of three fourths of the local Legislatures. 
Such a process seems just now to be unpromising, 
but it may, after candid and diffuse discussion, turn 
out otherwise. Surely the Union is valued suffi- 
ciently to rally for its risk and renovation twenty- 
four of the thirty-one States; or are we already pre- 

ed to admit that the American people have 
Cectans incapable of self-government, incapabie 
of appreciating the true sources of their wonderful 
progress, and incapable of discarding the blind 
though boisterous guides, ready to lead them, 
through disunion, into mu'ual and rancorous jeal- 
ousies, into dependence on foreign guardianship, 
into civil and servile wars, and into the feuds 
of village trades and tariffs. I think it always a 
mistake to falter in reliance upon the shrewd and 
sober — of the great body of our fellow- 
citizens. ey were wise enough to discern the 
untried excellence of the Constitution ; they were 
wise enough to amend, ay, and most admirably, 
the work as it came from the hands of Washing- 





— for a oe Peg after many years of 
tent I’, suddenly alarmingly developed t 
With he ta is no doubt that if my countr ei 
be given the legitimate opportunity, they will ex- 
ey and yas ig | prohibit, sooner or later, 
what I have heretofore humbly believed they had 
ty the strongest implication already prohibited, 

ey will prohibit from being forced by the soph- 
istries of zealots to enact the part of consolidation ; 
they will place the constitutional canon too palp- 
ably for misconstruction against the self-slaughter 
of intermeddling with institutions and rights ex- 
clusively of State creation, State responsibility, 
and State control; they will render it impossible, 
by any process short of treason or revolution, to 
convert the confederacy into the means of destroy- 
ing the re of its own members, or to direct 
its energies to fulfil the behests of some higher law 
starting up from the ever-ranging and incalculable 
phantasies of the inner man. 

“I have dispassiouately, but anxiously watched 
the manifest of political sentiment in the North and 
East, since the adjournment of Congress, and shall 
be most happy to find my impression dispelled in 
the future. At first the movements of the masses 
were independent of leadership, and gave a noble 
earnestness to indicate their good faith, and to 
maintain the institutions and harmony of the 
Union; but—and | say it with reluctance— the hori- 
zon was not long permitted to remain so flattering. 
The abolitionists beat again their barbaric gong ; 
the love of representative assemblages, regular or 
casual, was again taunting and vindhetives paltry 
and personal ambition renewed the agitation by 
which: alone its hopes are fed; Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, New-York, and even Pennsylvania, 
exhibited in succession sad proof that their respect- 
ive portions of the great Whig party were unwil- 
ling to forego the customary rallying outery against 
the South. They affected not to know, to disbe- 
lieve as fanciful, or to despise, if real, the dangers 
of their course ; the bold bully of Anti-slavery de- 
fied to his face the eloquent apostle of Union, and 
defied him with impunity. The newspaper edi- 
torials, with exceptions few and far between, 
merged in the common current; at last it has be- 
come quite manifest (has it not?! and why repress 
our convictions t) that the expectation fondly in- 
dulged of tranquilizing the country by the leg s- 
lative measures, is delusive. The act for the ex- 
tradition of fugitives is the pretext for protracted 
and persevering war upon the guaranties of the 
Constitution; and if we are to raise the siege to 
which that instrument is still subjected, can we do 
better than reinforce it from the arsenal, and with 
the orders of the people? I desire nothing so 
much as the safety of the Union. Place it beyond 
the striking distance of cunning, as well as mad 
fanaticiem. Do this, if yeu can, without resorting 
to the final remedy; but if you cannot, then give 
to the Constitution an express, positive, prohibitory 
amendment, which shall for ever end the entangle- 
ments and pretexts of interpretation. 

“ But what, you may ask, if this doubtful and 
dilatory course ehould prove abortive? Much 
time and opportunity will have been afforded. 
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the Executive, and the people will have 
ived that the resources of the Constitution 
Er the defense of the State rights were patiently 
exhausted, and may become sensible that a single 
further step of invasion will, like the last feather 
on the camel’s back, break down the confederacy. 
At all events, the responsibility of pertinaciously 
perverting, after reiterated warning, the functions 
of the Union, will, even more strongly than now, 
rest with those who dare gravely claim to dom- 
ineer the condition and consciences of others. 
Instead of forbearing remonstrance, of reasoning, 
and of appeals to the bulwark of the fundamental 
com the quick instinct of self-preservation will 
alone be left. Even at that crisis, when disunion, 
artial or temporary, shall seem the alternative on 
which to shun consolidation, I shall not cease to 
hope that faction may yet be stunned into sobriety, 
and that the confronting presence of liberty and 
usurpation may, in this western world of ours, ter- 
rify the latter into retreat. 

“I do not think that [ misjudge my countrymen 
in saying, that the party in the wrong must ulti- 
mately yield; but it is well to remember, that in 
order to retain the position of right, extreme for- 
bearance is necessary, and that perhaps gross ope 

ression may for a season be most honorably 
e. In contests of speculative politics, a salu- 
tary something can always be anticipated from the 
soothing and truth-disclosing influence of time. To 
fling the gauntlet while yet the civil controversy 
is undecided ; to mutiny from, and quit a garrison 
within which you may really have more friends 


than foes, is chivalry of the kind painted by Cer-- 


vantes. Napoleon, the restive and intractable, 
owned and inculcated,as to all projects, the wisdom 
of waiting ‘till the pear is ripe,’ and rot imitate 
the savage who cuts down the tree to reach the 
fruit. Southern men whose faith wavers in the 
meaning and pur of the Constitution, as to 
State equality and non-intervention, are naturally 
made testy and choleric by their own misgivings; 
but it is the province of conscious justice and per- 
fection to be patient, and to abide the inevitable 
triumph of truth. Nor ought it to be forgotten, 
that however convenient and admissible in ordinary 
parlance the language is, there are, under the 
Constitution, no such separate realities as ‘South- 
ern rights; that an outrage upon reserved sover- 
eigaty, on any subject, is just as much an infringe- 
ment of my right in Pennsylvania as of yours in 
Texas, and that a large proportion of the people on 
this side of Mason and Dixon's line have been 
taught by experience and reflection to know that 
their dangers, in peace or in war, have their 
sources in the North. A citizen who truly esti- 
mates and loves the Union, who is capable of 
comprehending that to the domestic tranquillity 
and enduring freedom of the American people it 
is a political necessity, feels as sensitively a blow 
inflicted upon one great interest or region as upon 
another—upon the fisheries, the navigation of the 
Mississippi, the liberty of the seas, the freedom of 
the press, or the local sovereignty over soil and 
slavery. The right to fish is no more Northern 
than Southern; the right which was in momentary 
jeopardy at Ghent, of exclusive use of the waters 
of the Mississippi, is no more Western than East- 
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ern; and the right not to be impressed by British 
naval audacity was cherished alike in the fields of 
Kentucky and on the Atlantic coast ; and so I tell 
you that the right of each State to be accounted 
an equal of every other State, and to secure, if she 
so pleases, to her inhabitants the enjoyment of as 
ample and unrestricted a scope for the exercise of 
their minds and means as can be secured else- 
where, is not a sectional, not a Southern, but a 
cammon Union or constitutional right. Such, I 
am sure, was the design of all those who, as master 
workmen, built on the basis of the confederation 
the United States; such I believe to have been 
the sense of those who, after the most widely 
popular form of consultation, adopted the struc- 
ture, and entered upon its occupancy; and such 
must be—for the truth is mighty and will prevail— 
the ultimate judgment even of those who, with the 
bigoted frenzy of crusaders, would attain what 
their delirium deceives them by depicting as ‘ the 
will of God.” bad ad ad # 


Such are the opinions of a sometime 
Vice President upon the great topics that 
haye agitated the Union. We propose 
briefly to review the opinions here presented, 
not as possessing any intrinsic merit, nor as 
likely to exercise any important influence 
upon thought or action in reference to any 
great interests, nor yet as emanating from a 
source likely to give weight to any opinion 
by the prestige of an established political 
leadership; but simply because the trans- 
parent Machiavelism of the distinguised 
writer has displayed, what his more adroit 
competitors for the Presidency would fain 
conceal, the aims and thoughts of the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Dallas, in company with a few of the 
same sort, distinguished for the intensity of 
their partisan antipathies, regards consoli- 
dation as the especial evil genius of this 
Republic. The federal bond he regards as 
too strong, and likely to merge the separate 
sovereignties of the States into one vast, 
overshadowing empire. And while profess-. 
ing admiration and devoted attachment for 
the Union, he proposes to weaken its bond 
for the sake of enhancing the dignity of the 
State sovereignties. An occasion more op- 
portune than the present might have been 
selected for the promulgation of such de- 
nationalizing opinions ; for if the destiny of” 
the Union is likely to be affected in any 
way by the discussion of the great question 
of the day, it will inevitably arise from the 
preponderance of the centrifugal over the 
centralizing foree. While the harmony of 
the States is disturbed by the conflict of a 
diversity of policy and interest, there is little. 
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to fear from consolidation. At such times 
our study should be to discover how we may 
cement most firmly the Union, while the 
discussion of such dangerous abstractions 
should be deferred to times when more is to 
be feared from apathy than from agitation. 
That there exists no pressing and immedi- 
ate necessity for the discussion of this topic, 
is strikingly evinced by the fact that such 
acute politicians as Mr. Dallas discover so 
strong an opposite tendency, that they are 
willing to hazard their expectations and 
reputations, if they have any, upon an effort 
to ride into place and power upon the cur- 
rent of State-right opinions. 

If there ever arrives a time when the 
well-balanced structure of our Union will 
be in danger from consolidation, it will hap- 
pen when some grand scheme of conquest, 
like that conceived for the administration of 
which Mr. Dallas was a member, shall ab- 
sorb the thought and feeling of the nation. 
Such unholy bandings to pillage and annex 
territory exert the very influence which Mr. 
Dallas dreads. The strongest governments are 
those which exist among plundering hordes ; 
while the peaceful pursuits of industry, 
intellectual and moral culture, the legitimate 


pursuits of civilized societies, have a ten- 
dency to distribute and equalize political 


powers. In ages widely separated by time, 
and under dissimilar conditions,of social ex- 
istence, the republics of Rome and France 
sank under the weight ofan imperial ambition. 

The sentiments of Mr. Dallas call to mind 
the days of the Titans, when similar doc- 
trines were propounded by a Calhoun. Mr. 
Calhoun impressed his age with a conviction 
of his earnestness. Those who differed 
from him saw more reason to regret the 
overwrought sensibility of his temperament 
ithan to censure his motives or doubt his 
jpower. He was Southern in heart and im- 
(pulse, and actuated by a generous warmth, 
‘that ennobled the man, notwithstanding his 
errors of judgment. The prophetic warn- 
ings of such a mind challenge the attention, 
however they may fail to convince the rea- 
son, and become the rallying-cry of devoted 
partisans. 

The history of the severest struggle 
through which our Union has yet been eall- 
ed to pass, leaves little to fear from the same 
weapon in hands such as those of Mr. Dal- 
las. It is the club of Hercules in the hands 
-of Paris. 
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The author of the Schooley’s Mountain 
letter has displayed presumption if not praise- 
worthy ambition in attempting to mount 
the rostrum so recently left by the great 
master-spirit of discontent. He draws about 
his meagre limbs the robe of his master, with 
less dignity than self-satisfaction, and glances 
with complacency at his admired | pus 
tions, as he counterfeits the tone and man- 
ner of his ideal. We will listen to the 
voice of the oracle. 

The great error of the day, reasons this 
first-born of wisdom’s children, consists in a 
misapplication of the term “nation,” an “im- 
port from old consolidated empires,” unsuited 
to “the new American condition of mere 
federal union.” We have been taught by 
the poets that there is but little in a name ; 
but we venture to assert that a nation has 
not half the fragrance that invests a mere 
federal union for the delicate sense of the 
philosophic Pickwickian. It is left in un- 
certainty whether Mr. Dallas aims his criti- 
cal thrust against those devoted self-lauda- 
tors who delight to distinguish ourselves 
and our country as “a great nation,” or 
whether the objects that excite his indigna- 
tion are those inoffensive beings, the makers 
of dictionaries, whose single and humane 
effort is to rescue good English from the 
hands of murderers ; but it is evident that 
Mr. Dallas is deeply concerned for the safety 
of our country, while there are those who 
are silly enough or wicked enough to call it 
a nation. If the stability of our institutions 
is endangered by it, however much we may 
regret the loss of a euphonious word from 
our language, interwoven as it is with not a 
few pleasant associations, we solemnly de- 
clare, and write it with a firm pen, that dan- 
gerous word, that emissary from old con- 
solidated empires, must be forthwith ban- 
ished from the dictionaries. 

We cannot restrain an emotion of pity for 
one who sees air-drawn daggers in such 
minute and inoffensive objects ; but as such 
hallucinations are confirmed by opposition, 
we will pass without disputing the reality of 
the phantom to graver topies suggested by 
this subject. 

It would have been gratifying to have 
learned from Mr. Dallas the precise causes 
which in his judgment are productive of 
danger to the existence of the State sover- 
eignties, and it would hardly be deemed un- 
reasonable to have required him to establish 
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his premises before proceeding to discuss the 
consequences flowing from them. But this 
he has carefully avoided, as much out of 
regard for the danger as for the difficulty of 
such an attempt. 

Without consulting either the prudence 
or the apprehensions of Mr. Dallas, we 
will venture to present a few thoughts 
upon that part of the subject under con- 
sideration which he has so signally neg- 
lected. It requires a mind of somewhat 
enlarged capacity to con prehend the division 
of powers established by the Constitution 
between the General Government and those 
of the States. The Federal Government is 
supreme and sovereign, though constitution- 
ally restricted to certain powers affecting 
equally all the members of the Union. It 
possesses all the attributes of sovereignty : 
it can legislate and enforce its legislation ; 
it is self-sustained ; possesses powers ade- 
quate to its own protection, and for the de- 
fense of every member of the confederacy. 
It establishes its own tribunals, not only 
authorized to adjudicate all questions arising 
under the laws and treaties of the United 
States, but with power to determine contro- 
versies between the citizens of different 
States, and between States themselves. And 
still higher in importance, its tribunals are 
clothed with authority to determine all ques- 
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tions arising from a collision of the consti- 
tutions and laws of the States with those of | 
the United States. With foreign nations it | 
treats on the footing of a sovereign power, | 
and its compacts and guaranties depend for | 
their efficacy on no higher authority than | 
that reposed in it by the Constitution. 

Such are the admitted powers of the 
Federal Government; and whether we choose 
to apply tosuch a political system the name of 
a “nation” or a “mere federal union,” cannot | 
add to or abate from its essential character- | 
istics, or from the powers rightfully exercised | 
under it. For ourselves, designing to dic- 
tate definitions to no one, we deem the word 
“nation” more expressive of the dignified | 
character of the United States than any less | 
significant term. 

To a certain extent the term “nation” | 
implies consolidation. As applied to our Con- | 
stitution, it implies the consolidation of the | 
federal powers in an organic, objective gov- | 





ernment. 


But the term consolidation, when applied | 
by the declaimers as a bug-bear, has a far | 
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different signification, and points to an ag- 
gressive spirit supposed to lurk in the frame- 
work of the Federal Constitution, struggling 
by insidious encroachments to overwhelm 
the State sovereignties. 

The nationality of the United States is in 
no respect inconsistent with the independent 
sovereignty of the States. The States are 
not subordinate, but, like the United States, 
limited sovereignties, each supreme, inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining within its proper 
sphere ; that is to say, where the exclusive 
powers of the General Government are not 
encroached upon. 

Every citizen resident within the States is 
at once a member of the general and the 
local community—a citizen of the United 
States and of his own State. From him 
all loyalty and sincere attachment is due to 
both. The immediate and intimate bearing 
which the institutions of his State have upon 
his social and material interests will assure 
at least as firm an attachment to them as to 
a system more remote from his observation, 
and whose operations affect his interests in 
a manner more remote and more difficult to 
understand. Under such circumstances, for 
a citizen of the United States to become an 
instrument of erecting a consolidated empire 
upon the ruin of the State sovereignties, im- 
plies treason to an authority which affection, 
duty and interest conspire to preserve in its 
integrity. 

Who, then, are the conspirators whose 
machinations excite so lively an apprehen- 
sion in the brain of our philosopher ¢ Who- 
ever they may be, the first act of encroach- 
ment upon the State sovereignties, the first 
breathings of such treason, are not recorded 
in the history of our political existence. Are 
not the Northern States struggling to en- 
force the constitutional guaranty of a purely 
local State right, under circumstances evine- 
ing the strength of their attachment for the 
Union? Are not sacrifices of honestly en- 
tertained opinions and prejudices daily made, 
to maintain the supremacy of law? The 
warmth of the discussion, the fermentations 


/and disturbances occasionally arising in 


some of the Northern States, and gradually 
yielding to the peaceful sway of law, furnish 
the strongest argument in behalf of the loy- 
alty of the North to the Constitution. These 
indications are rightly interpreted by gener- 
ous minds in every section of the Union, and 


give strength to the conviction that there 
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yet exists among us enough of forbearance 
with the opinions of others, and of fraternal 
sympathy, to transmit our noble Constitu- 
tion—the gift of a generation that is past— 
in all its purity to the generation which shall 
succeed to us. 

To minds constituted like that of Mr. 
Dallas, these considerations are inapprecia- 
ble. But fortunately, if they do not possess 
the power of appreciating that which is 
noble and dignified, they are themselves the 
more easily appreciated in their length and 
breadth, compass and volume. 

Mr. Dallas has mistaken the indications of 
the political horoseupe. From the lofty 
elevations of Schooley’s Mountain he may 
have observed all the stars in the firmament 
in their courses, but he has failed to discover 
their conjunctions; his astrology is as much 
at fault as his philosophy. The most sen- 
sitive and jealous among the sisterhood of 
States have no need nor desire for his sym- 
pathy, and can gain as little from his cham- 
pionship as the Union can lose by the worst 
act of treason of which his genius is capable. 

Mr. Dallas thinks that we are, as a peo- 
ple, rather too conservative and calm; too 
much so for our good; too much so to fulfil 
the destiny marked out for us by our Con- 
stitution. It may be so; but it seems strange 
that so apathetic a race “should endure 
years of dangerous agitation, uasettling our 
sentiments as fellow-citizens, and winding 
gradually up to a social convulsion.” That 
must be a strange conservatism that can 
agitate to the verge of a social crisis, but 
cannot remove the cause of agitation with- 
out belying its own principles; that a most 
desirable calmness that can maintain itself 
throughout such fermentations. 

But it matters little whether we be con- 
servative or radical, calm or impetuous, if 
the fact be that we are winding up to a 
social convulsion. Let us stand upon this 
firm ground—not so elevated as the summit 
of Schooley’s Mountain—and look about us 
for the portents of the coming storm. Is it 
in the honor recently achieved by our com- 
mercial marine? Is it in the widely-expand- 
ing wings of our commerce? Are railroads, 
telegraph lines and canals, stretching into 
and subduing forests, the emissaries of the 
infernal power, forging chains for freedom 
in the dark caveras of the earth? All these 
agents are about us, coiling their folds 
tighter and tighter, and straining their acti- 
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vities to achieve some strange destiny for us. 
Does the secret: lie in prosperity at home 
and honor abroad—in industry, abundance 
and contentment? It may perhaps be por- 
tended in the silence that pervades and sur- 
rounds certain closed and deserted buildings, 
not long since noisy with the clangor of 
wheel and anvil. Then again may it not 
lurk in the necessity for electing a Democrat- 
ic successor to Fillmore ? 

It would seem highly probable that this 
last is the true origin of Mr. Dallas’s appre- 
hensions for the future; for throughout his 
patriotic letter he nowhere loses sight of this 
means of accomplishing that beneficent con- 
summation. 

We will venture, then, to assume that the 
impending ruin can only be averted by the 
election of a Democratic President at the 
approaching presidential election ; and thus 
having placed ourselves in sympathy of pur- 
pose and feeling with Mr. Dallas, we will 
examine in order to admire the adroitness 
with which he applies the means requisite 
to that end, or to wonder at the presump- 
tion involved in the attempt, as the result 
may warrant. 

Two notable champions of Democracy are 
at this moment watching each other over 
the wide regions that separate the peninsula 
of the North from the farthest South, ready 
to meet in terrible encounter some day : 


“Two planets rushing with aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition in mid sky.” 


But for a certain “noise and confusion,” 
one would long since have spoken to some 
purpose; while the other prudently keeps 
silence, lest a worse noise and confusion 
should ensue. 

At this juncture, a feeble trumpet-note is 
heard in an unexpected quarter. A former 
politician, supposed long since to have been 
dead and buried and embalmed, is lustily 
piping away like a very Anthony Van Cor- 
laer, till the little valleys of the Schooley 
ring again with the clangor, though the 
sound is scarcely audible so far off as the 
Atlantic. 

With a composure worthy of the highest 
conscious rectitude, the discontented are 
invited to unite in an agitation for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution designed to guar- 
antee more effectually and for ever to secure 
the rights of the States from federal en- 
croachments, There is—what a politician 
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stands most in need of, next to a God and a | the catastrophe he displays his highest tragic 


So aie issue, a something to attach ad- 
erents, to inflame zeal, to turn the breath 
of patriotic enthusiasm full into the sail of 
the fortunate craft that has been lucky 
enough to trim for a breeze from the right 
quarter. The time was, when personal 
superiority attracted the admiration and 
determined the choice of the millions ; when 
heroic fortitude and self-devotion were ideal- 
ized and worshipped. In those days heroes 
were magnified to demi-gods, and men were 
but slaves; but now-a-days ideas are the 
heroes, and those who ride them in the race 
for glory are their squires and lackeys. The 
time may yet come when a joint consulship 
of ideas and ideal men will control the des- 
tiny of mankind. That will be a happy 
day for the world, but a sad one for such 
politicians as Mr. Dallas. 

Will not our calm and conservative peo- 
ple seize upon this real and tangible propo- 
sition, for lack of something better to contend 
and wrangle about? Shall not mass meet- 


ings be assembled, and sharp quills be dipped 
in gall for such an oceasion? We think not; 
though the voice that has spoken from 


Schooley’s Mountain should be uttered from 
every peak of the Alleghanies, though Mr. 
Dallas should prove a false prophet and a 
worse politician. 

But we are told that we ought not to 
falter in our reliance on the shrewd and 
sober judgment of our fellow-citizens, and 
we are assured that they will rally in 
their might to prop up the tottering frag- 
ments of the Union. A more cunning 
demagogue would have professed to trust 
that sober judgment to work a happy issue 
out of that impending crisis, without the aid 
of paper barriers to keep apart the warlike 
spirits of the States. It would be a notable 
example of forbearance, worthy of beginning 
a new chapter in the history of human 
actions, should an infuriated people, rushing 
headlong to the accomplishment of a result 
dictated by passion, stop in their career to 
erect bulwarks strong enough to resist their 
impetuosity. In that day madmen will 
erect cells and forge chains to curb their own 
fury. 

But Mr. Dallas is not much out of his 
reckoning, for all this inconsistency. His 
dramatic talent has been overtasked in 
sketching the characters of his dramatis 
persone, and in contriving his plot; but in 





mood. 

“What,” he inquires, “if this doubtful 
and dilatory course should prove abortive #” 
A world of despair for the experiment of free 
government and for the shrewdness and 
sobriety of the popular judgment is implied 
in those portentous words doubtful and 
dilatory. When this crisis arrives, we are 
assured that the quick instinct of self-pres- 
ervation will grasp at disunion as the only 
alternative left. So Mr. Dallas can look 
through the present and calmly contemplate 
disunion as a possible, nay, a probable resolu- 
tion of impending difficulties. Much allow- 
ance ought at all times to be made for dif- 
ferences of judgment and feeling ; but it is 
safe to say of any citizen of the United 
States, with the opportunities that Mr. Dal- 
las has wasted to understand the purest 
system of political freedom the world has 
yet produced, and to become imbued with a 
generous attachment to its principles, and 
who yet can calmly look disunion in the 
face, and calculate its present and future ad- 
vantages that the air he breathes and the 
food he consumes were better bestowed upon 
the humblest drudge that has a warm and 
honest heart. Fratricide may, under pos- 
sible circumstances, be justified by the quick 
instinct of self-preservation ; but the man who 
suffers his mind to become familiar with such 
a thought, under any degree of provocation 
however great, is guilty of the crime with- 
out the justification. To such a mind the 
principle of union is expediency, and that 
which to other minds is sacred and reverend 
is valued by it from the dollar-and-vent 
standard. 

It is time that we should all, North and 
South, East and West, come to an under- 
standing about this much talked-of disunion. 
And we might as well know it first as last, 
that the thing is impossible. Union is indeli- 
bly stamped upon the geographic features of 
our continent; it is a part of our political and 
social being; it is determined for us, whether 
we will or no, by our physical and moral 
constitutions ; and, to express the whole in a 
phrase vastly popular at this day with those 
of Mr. Dallas’s way of thinking, it is our 
manifest destiny. 

The indissoluble character of the marriage 
bond is by all civilized societies acknowledged 
to be the strongest means of repressing do- 
mestic discords and dissensions; and if we 
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would be good citizens, we must train our | pression, and he who resorts to it is execrated 
minds to regard the Union as equally indis-| as a traitor or revered as a hero, according 
soluble, and our charities to fit us to live | to the justice and necessity of resistance, and 
harmoniously together under it. So long | the moderation with which it is conducted. 
as threats of disunion are tolerated, and dis-| A proper regard for the consequences 
union is regarded as an alternative for any, | which must ensue from a determined denial 
even the worst of conditions, there will be no | of the rights of any member of the confede- 
end to the haughty demands fostered by | racy cannot fail to inspire due respect for 
local and sectional interests and peculiarities, | the guaranties of the Constitution ; and while 
whether at the North or South, East or| on the one hand it will deter aggressors, on 
Wes‘, and backed by threats of secession | the other it teaches those who take fire at 
which must inevitably spring from the mis- | any fancied interference with their rights the 
conducted warmth of an active, enthusiastic ' folly and imprudence of their reiterated 
and ambitious people. threats of disunion. Were these conse- 
We repeat what under other words we | quences less terrible, a necessary check upon 
have already said, there is no peaceful and | passion would be lost, and there would re- 
legal means by which this Union can be dis- | main less hope for the experiment of free 
solved. Revolution may overwhelm it, an- | government than the history of our country 
archy may paralyze it, but no method exists | has hitherto justified. 
by which it can be torn asunder short of| Reflecting minds in every section of the 
violence. No tribunal exists, or can exist,| Union are deeply weighing those considera- 
possessing authority adequate to pronounce | tions vividly presented by the recent agita- 
a decree of divorce that shall remit the States | tions. A generous and enduring attach- 
to a condition of absolute independence. | ment for the Union is every where gaining 
That which destroys the Constitution must | strength, and the clamor of demagogues 
be superior to it. Where shall such tran- | finds fewer listeners at the present day than 
scendent authority be found? Not in Con-| at any previous time. 
gress, for that is the creature of the Consti-| There are a few turbulent spirits left who 
tution ; the national legislature derives its | with Mr. Dallas fan the flame of discord for 
authority from no inherent right in the | theirpersonal advantage, and who, under the 
people’s representatives to govern, nor from | pretense of an ardent desire to preserve the 
any gift of power independent of the Consti- | State sovereignties, hope to ingratiate them- 
tution, but from the Constitution itself. The | selves with the discontented; who raise the 
right to impair or annul the guaranties of | cry against consolidation as a mere stepping- 
the Constitution has not been conferred upon | stone to an ambition that. would erect itself 
Congress, and therefore cannot be exercised | over the fragments of the Union rather than 
by it. The framers of the Constitution wisely | submit to occupy the position for which 
provided a means of future amendment; but | nature, in the unequal distribution of her 
like Cortez, when once they were united | gifts, designed them. But Mr. Dallas is as 
under a common standard upon the firm soil | yet the only public man who has ventured, 
of a new world, they destroyed the ships | while asserting that there are elements of 
in which they had been tossed upon a tem- | agitation at work threatening social convul- 
pestuous sea, and trusted their all to a com-| sion and the forcible dissolution of the na- 
mon destiny. While any number of the | tion, to propose a course which, if adopted 
States remain loyal to the Union, there is; under such circumstances, would blow the 
but one power that can adjudge its over- | embers into a flame of resistless fury. 
throw, and those who deem themselves equal In striking contrast to the extravagances 
to the undertaking must, with arms in their | of Mr. Dallas, let us turn to the masterly 
hands, appeal to the God of war. | discriminations of. these subjects — seces- 
We are not among those who believe in | sion, nullification and revolution—presented 
passive submission under all circumstances! in a recent letter from the Hon. Henry 
to constituted authority. The right of! Clay. This most gifted of living states- 
revolution—a right absolutely inalienable | men, who has carried an intellect of un- 
among mankind—-sets the limit of obedience | surpassed comprehensiveness, a judgment 
to constituted authority ; but that right | remarkable not less for its solidity and sobri- 
is the last and most solemn appeal from op-! ety than for its rich stores of well-considered 
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experience, and a sway over the minds and 
hearts of his countrymen seldom possessed 
by more than one man in a century, far 
beyond the period when grosser natures 
succumb to the conflict of their own discor- 
dant elements, still thinks and feels in uni- 
son with the brightest intellects and the 
warmest hearts that enrich our country and 
our age. The letter to which we have 
alluded is one of the noblest emanations of 
his pen, and should be seriously considered 
for its intrinsic merit and wise teachings. 
Mr. Clay presents in the following paragraphs 
a vivid idea of the identity of secession and 
nullification in reference to the false principle 
from which they have their origin :— 


“Nullification and secession have sprung from 
the same metaphysical school; and the latter is 
the ally, if not the offspring of the former. They 
both agree that a single State is invested with 
power to nullify the laws of all the other States, 
passed by Congress; but nullification claims a 
right to accomplish that object, and to remain at 
the same time in the Union; whilst secession 
asserts a right to attain it by withdrawing from 
the Union, and absolving the State from all obli- 
gation to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. They both maintain that a resort to either 
process is peaceful and legitimate. Nullification 
derived an ambiguous but contested support from 
the memorable resolutions of the States of Virginia 
and Kentucky, adopted in 1798-9; but these reso- 
lutions afford no color or countenance to the pre- 
tensions of secession. 

“The doctrine of secession assumes, that any one 
of the thirty-one States composing the Union, 
wherever or however situated, whether in the inte- 
rior or on the frontier, has a right, u its own 
separate will, and according to the dictates of its 
exclusive judgment, to withdraw from the Union 
whenever it pleases; that this act of secession is 

eful, and not to be controverted or obstructed 

y the rest of the States, or by the application of 
any force, within the limits of the seceding State, 
to execute the laws of the United States ; and that 
thereupon, the State and its citizens are absolved 
from all obligations and duties to the United States, 
and become a power as independent and sovereign 
as any of the nations of the earth. The doctrine 
maintains that this right of secession may be exer- 
cised whenever the State deems it has sufficient 
cause ; at all times—in a state of profound peace 


and prosperity, or in the midst of a furious war | 


raging in all our borders; and that, in the latter 
case, transforming itself into a distinct and inde- 
pendent nation, it may escape the calamities of 
war, make a separate treaty of peace with the 
common enemy, become neutral, or even ally itself 
with that enemy, and take up arms against the 
United States. It asserts this right, although it 
may lead, in process of time, to the promiscuous 
dotting over, upon the surface of the territory of 
the United States, of petty independent nations, 
establishing for themselves any form of govern- 
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ment, free or despotic, known to mankind, and 
pe 0a ap the intercourse and violating or men- 
acing the execution of the laws of the dismembered 
confederacy. It contends for this right as well for 
Louisiana as for South Carolina, although the pro- 
vince of Louisiana cost us so much money, and was 
nigh involving us in a foreign war; for Texas, 
although it occasioned us a war with Mexico, the 
yment of ten millions of dollars to arrange its 
ndaries and to acquire it, many were willing 
to risk a war with England; and for distant Cali- 
fornia, although that was acquired by the double 
title of conquest and the payment of an ample 
pecuniary consideration. 

“The alleged right of secession is, I apprehend, 
sometimes confounded with a right of revolution ; 
but its partisans mean a totally different thing. 
They contend that it is a peaceful, lawful, and, if 
not constitutional remedy, that it is not forbidden 
by the Constitution. They insist that it is a State 
right, to be recognized and respected; and that, 
whenever exercised by a State, far from being cen- 
sured or condemned, the State, if necessary, is enti- 
tled to the co-operation of other States. The pru- 
dent valor of these partisans, in imitation of the 
previous example of the friends of nullification, 
disclaims the purpose of using themselves, and 
protests against the application to them of any phy- 
sical force. 

“The right of revolution is that right which an 
unjustly oppressed people, threatened with, or 
borne down by, intolerable and insupportable 
tyranny and injustice, have, of resorting to forcible 
resistance to prevent or redress the wrongs with 
which they are menaced, or under which they are 
suffering. It may aim simply at a removal of 
grievances, or it may seek totally to change the 
existing government, or to establish within its 
limits a new government. It is a right not con- 
fined by the boundaries of States, (although, being 
organized political bodies, they may be capable of 
giving greater effect to revolutionary efforts,) but 
it belongs to oppressed man, whatever may be his 
condition. In all revolutions, however, there are 
two parties—those who revolt, and the government 
which they forcibly resist. There are generally 
two opposite opinions, also, entertained of the 
cause of resistance—that of those who rise in 
rebellion, believing themselves to be wronged, and 
that of the existing government, which denies hay- 
ing inflicted any oppression or injustice. It is in- 
cumbent upon wise and considerate men, before 
they hastily engage in a revolution, deliberately to 
consider the motives and causes of revolt, and care- 
fully to calculate the probable consequences of for- 
cible resistance. If unsuccessful, they know that 
they will be guilty of treason, and incur the penalty 
inflicted upon traitors.” 


It is proper that those who profess doe- 
trines which, in any country where the free- 
dom of speech is less absolute than in our 
own, would be deemed to have a tincture of 
treasonable license in them, should under- 
| stand distinctly what it is they profess; so 





| that those who have been misled, through 
| want of reflection, may return to allegiance 
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to the Constitution; and that those who 
persist in propagating destructive heresies, 
may be marked for such distinctions as 
sometimes confer notoriety with very little 
honor. 

It is gratifying to reflect that the hearts 
of the people are essentially true to the Con- 
stitution ; that while a few discordant spirits, 
like restless breakers, tumble to their own 
destruction upon the firm bulwarks that gird 
the domain of an overwhelming power, the 
great heart of the nation heaves placidly 
beneath a propitious sky, fulfilling the grand 
purpose of its existence. 

So long as the hearts of the people are 
right, there is little to fear from their tongues. 
There never was, and probably there never 
will be, an age free from a certain degree of 
tendency to gasconade. It is vain to attempt 
its annihilation. There is too much sensitive- 
hess now-a-days in regard to it. We have it 
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without fretting after dreams of utopian bliss. 
A want of this philosophic temper lies at 
the bottom of much of the discontent that 
furnishes occasion for such letters as that of 
Mr. Dallas, and presents to the monarchies 
of Europe a spectacle encouraging to the 
longings of absolutism. 

Some consider the Union in danger of 
nothing so much as gasconade. They 
have accordingly combined in an effort for 
its repression, and, with more heroism than 
prudence, have attempted to seat themselves 
upon the safety-valve, thinking that by re- 
pressing the blustering element they effect- 
ually extinguish it. Fortunately, there are not 
enough of them to close all the orifices by 
which their volatile enemy finds way into the 
atmosphere, and we may hope that, not- 
withstanding their well-intended labors, we 
‘shall not all come to be by the ears from an 
explosion. Such volcanic agencies had bet- 





among us under various titles,in considerable ter be left alone. We have just experi- 
quantities. Here it flourishes under the eu- | enced a slight “trembler,” and must not be 
phonious title of fillibustering, there as quat- | alarmed if the Aitnas are somewhat active. 
tlebumming, and under many other names | These worthy gentlemen would do well to 
and types ; but withal it is no very terrible | experiment with the King of Naples upon 
matter. But though innocent enough when | the possibility of extinguishing Vesuvius, be- 
let free into the atmosphere, it may, like most | fore they venture to subject our happy na- 
other gases, become a formidable power if tion to such convulsions as they may not 
unduly confined. Those who unwisely suf- dream of. 

fer themselves to become irritated by bluster| There is a view of this subject fraught 
and braggadocio, should reflect, upon the in- | with the most serious considerations, which 


nocence of the thing if left to itself, as well | may well be approached with an earnest, 





as to the effects of forcible repression applied 
even to so vapory a substance. 

Exciting political discussions produce a 
vast deal of this commodity, and with it 
what is often mistaken for it—an over-ar- 
dent expression of honestly entertained 
opinions, feelings or prejudices. If repres- 
sion of the former should be possible, there 
is danger that it may act with more or less 
injustice upon the latter. Of this let us be- 
ware ; for although no empire has ever been 
overthrown by the abuse of freedom of 
speech, there have been notable instances of 
dynasties crushed for the love man bears it. 
It is a cardinal article of our republican faith, 
and we must hold to it under all cireum- 
stances, though at times we may be irritated 
by its undue license. 

We must strive to cultivate a temper in- 
capable of being disturbed by the sallies of 
intemperate zeal, and content ourselves with 
enjoying so much of tranquillity as the ex- 
isting condition of human society permits, 


thoughtful spirit. Motives for such reflec- 
tion may be found in what has been said of 
| the combined effects of the intense sensitive- 
ness of some and the imprudent zeal of 
others. We must not enter the sanctuary 
of the heart, and dictate emotions to it ; but 
we may raise a warning cry against inter- 
ference with such things as we have been 
‘taught to call sacred, and leave it to the 
circumstances of each to suggest the moral. 

There is a method of not only preserving 
the Union, but of rendering it a beneficent 
| boon to oppressed humanity ; if the know- 
‘ledge of that concealed treasure is sought 
for, let the earnest searcher apply his ener- 
gies to establish the policy, internal and ex- 
ternal, which the Whig party has commit- 
ted itself to maintain ; and after the field has 
been well ploughed, the treasure will be found. 
As for such issues as the fecundity of poli- 
tical ingenuity yearly hatches for ends of 
personal and party aggrandizement, they 
are a mere delusion, more ephemeral than 
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the reputation of their authors. Those who 
turn aside from the grand current of events 
to undertake the salvation or the destruc- 
tion of the country by the propagation of 
startling issues, will continue to be cast up, 
from time to time, high and dry upon the 
beach, to learn at their leisure, that those 
who would lead publie opinion must be con- 
tent to go with it until they are not only 
assured of the superior wisdom of their own 
foresight, but that they have force enough 
to divert it into a new channel. 

The surest method of promoting union is 
to fix the attention upon some prospective 
good, and to labor to reach it. It has been 
wisely said, that the principle of friendly co- 
operation lies in @ common interest in the 
pursuit of a common good. It is well 
enough to probe a wound to ascertain its 
nature and extent, but the probing is no part 
of the cure, and if unskilfully attempted, may 
serve to make the bad still worse. 

We have as a nation a work to accom- 
plish, to which if we bend all our energies, 
there need be no fear of discord among us. 
Unity of heart and mind is requisite to 
the accomplishment of the task, which is no 
less than the renovation of the condition of 
human society. 

Europe is in a sad state. Absolutism is 
more terrible to-day than ever before; while, 
on the other hand, liberty is more indispen- 
sable for man. The ambition of crowned 
heads is less carefully disguised by the vacant- 
featured mask of diplomacy, and looks di- 
rectly to its mark. A czar or an emperor 
may well burn with ambitious desire to add 
to his dominions such slaves as the men who 
wield the intellectual and moral power of 
the age. The pride of a Corsican soldier 
took fire at such a thought, and well nigh 
accomplished its most ambitious aspirations. 

It was vastly easier, centuries ago, to 
wrest power from the hands of kings, than at 
the present day. Until royalty learned what 
a Cromwell could do, it treated popular tu- 
mult with contempt, though with severity. 
But that notable example, followed by still 
more instructive lessons, has taught absolut- 
ism that there is no sympathy between it 
and the ideas of popular liberty. The art- 
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ful disguise which for a time served to con- 
ceal its hostility to popular liberty, by repre- 
senting the design of European politics to be 
the preservation of an equipoise of power, 
is now thrown off, and open and avowed war 
is waged upon all constitutional limitations 
of royal power. Poland is absorbed ; Hun- 
gary is stripped of its constitution ; Prussia 
has the alternative of revolution or despot- 
ism; Germany is kept in a state of fermen- 
tation, as ignorant as the rest of the world 
of what are her constitutional rights, and 
who are her real masters. Even Turkey— 
alas for Europe !—has too much humanity 
for the oppressed, for the security of the 
European powers. Italy—softly Italy has 
departed ; resurrection, not revolution, is the 
only hope for her. What shall be said of 
France? She presents the paradox of elec- 
tive absolutism arm in arm with rampant 
democracy. Some dreary night, one or the 
other will be found strangled. When that 
day comes, the guillotine or the bayonet will 
have prevailed. 

There remains one other European power, 
seated upon what must one day have been 
the easternmost projection of the American 
continent, but, by some hankering after the 
society of royalty, betrayed into bad com- 
pany, which entertains manly ideas of popu- 
lar liberty. That great power has until just 
now been altogether taken up with the ex- 
hibition of a gigantic Punch, and with the 
practical philosophy of the Hong merchants. 
But there is hope that her mighty arm will 
be lifted over the lofty crests of the oppres- 
sors, for her true-hearted people have reeeived 
with sympathy and fellowship a noble exile. 

That exile will soon be in our midst, and 
will be received as an ambassador, not from 
the oppressed of Hungary alone, but of all 
Europe. What may be the issue of the 
future is with Heaven alone to know; but 
the aspects of the present forebode the advent 
of events that will demand of us perfect and 
indissoluble unity, nerve and patriotism. 
For the rest, with the power and security 
which these will bring us, we may rest hope- 
ful and assured of the triumph of right in 
whatever struggle gathers in the eventful 
future. 
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Mr. anp Mrs. Brownine@ are psycholo- 
gical curiosities. Independently of the sin- 
gular fact of two of the greatest poetical 
minds of the day being “ united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony,” there are many pecu- 
liar traits connected with their history which 
render them possibly the most interesting 
married couple on record. Both shrouded 
as it were from the world, and dedicated to 
the service of Apollo almost from their very 
cradle, they, like young Hannibal, have 
given themselves up to that worship which, 
though requiring a native genius, is yet more 
generally determined by some particular 
accident. In order to render their idiosyn- 
crasy the more intelligible, we shall briefly 
allude to their personal history, and as a 
matter of course commence with the lady. 

Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett is the 


daughter of a gentleman of moderate for- 
tune, and was born in London in 1812. 
Being of fragile health and slender frame, 
she was unable to partake of those amuse- 
ments to which young ladies of her class in 


life are predisposed. While her friends 
sought the ball and the concert-room, the 
youthful poetess retired to her chamber, and 
studied Greek, Latin, and other Lady Jane 
Grey accomplishments. As early as her 
tenth year, she had written some verses of 
singular merit, even at that age displaying 
that peculiar style of thought and expres- 
sion which have made her the most origi- 
nal poetess in the English language. Her 
first attempts at verse were given to the 
Atheneum without any signature, or indeed 
even initial, and excited great curiosity from 
their remarkable phraseology. We question 
if any poet of so youthful an age ever so 








but also by reason of its force and point. 
We merely give one specimen to prove our 
assertion : 


“ Behold with throe on throe, 
How wasted, by this woe, 
I wrestle down the myriad years of Time! 
Behold how fa:t around me 
The New King of the happy ones sublime 
Has flung the chain he forged, has shamed and 
bound me! 
Woe, woe, to-day’s woe, andthe coming morrow’s, 
I cover with one groan. And where is found me 
A limit to these sorrows ! 
And yet what word doI say? I have foreknown 
Clearly all things that should be; nothing done 
Comes sudden to my soul; and I must bear 
What is ordained with patience, being aware 
Necessity doth front the universe 
With an invincible gesture.” 


The two last lines are certainly of an order 
for which we must, with Mr. Willis’s per- 
mission, invent a word, and call Browning- 
esque ; for we question if, till Miss Barrett 
wrote, so singular a position were ever put, 
like a straight waistcoat, upon the universe. 

We wi!l quote only one more verse of this 
really marvellous translation : 


“T know that Zeus is stern ; 
I know he metes his justice by his will; 
And yet I also know his soul shall learn 
More softness when once broken by this ill! 
That, curbing his unconquerable wrath, 
He shall rush on in fear, to meet with me, 
Who rush to meet with him in agony, 
To issues of harmonious covenant.” 


We have in this the germ of much of Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry ; for, without harping too 
much upon one string—for her lyre is fully 
strung—we may yet observe that very much 
of her music is set in one key, which at 
times gives a monotony to her verse which 


completely exhibited the complete Minerva- | really belongs more to its sound than its 


tsm as the youthful Elizabeth. A few years | sense. 


In the latter point of view, she is 


afterwards appeared her translation of Es-| undoubtedly the most peculiar of all the 
chylus’s “ Prometheus Vinetus,” which may | female poets of England. But her manner- 


challenge comparison with any translation | ism is in word, not thought. 


of the day: indeed it may be pronounced 
unique, not only on account of its fidelity, 


' 


| 


There is also 
a provoking fact about her, which lends her 
the less excuse for the tortuous style of her 





* Sordello, Bells and Pomegranates, &e. By Robert Browning. 
Casa Guidi’s Windows. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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clothe her meaning in the very simplest 
Saxon. 

To this translation succeeded a volume 
entitled “The Seraphim and other Poems,” 
which, although not exhibiting the lofty 
flights she has since reached, was yet ample 
to convince the world that a spirit of won- 
derful intellect was speaking. 

After this she collected her translations 
and poems in two volumes, prefixing thereto 
her “Drama of Exile,” in which she turned 
Adam and Eve into a pair of the most ex- 
traordinary mystics ever created. There is 
this one fatal defect in this otherwise grand 
song, that beings constituted as Mrs. Brown- 
ing makes our first parents never could 
have fallen from the Paradise of the Bible. 
Notwithstanding this want of dramatic vrai- 
semblance, there is no drama ever written by 
a woman that can stand a minute’s com- 
parison with it. It is in the ideal, what 
Joanna Baillie’s tragic plays are in the 
romantic. These volumes contain, among 
many other new’ poems, “A Vision of Poets,” 
which is composed in the triplet. Here she 
runs riot, and indulges in almost every freak 
of accentuation. Her last production is the 
volume at the head of th‘s article, and dis- 
plays more maturity and power, with less of 
the elements of popularity, than any of her 
other productions. 

We shall now turn to the prominent fact 
of her life, her marriage, in November, 1846, 
with Robert Browning, author of “Sordello,” 
“ Bells and Pomegranates,” &e, Their court- 
ship was singular—indeed almost as unin- 
telligible as some of their verses. In 1845, 
Mr. Browning sent to Miss Barrett one of 
his plays, which the fair recipient acknow- 
ledged in a Greek letter. This brought a 
reply from the dramatist in the same lan- 
guage, and, as the poet says, 

. ber Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
ove,” 


a lengthy correspondence in the language of 
Homer followed, till it led to an interview, 
which ended in marriage. Miss Barrett had 
been so long secluded from the world, in 
consequence of her delicate state of health, 
that her union was considered, when first 
announced by their friends, as a mere rumor, 
partaking very much of the hoax; but the tan- 
gible witnesses of wedding cards and cake 
carried conviction to the minds of the skep- 





expression, viz., that she can, if she pleases, | tics. After a short time the happy couple 


started for Florence, where they have resided 
ever since. Their sentiments are thoroughly 
Italian and republican, and the fondest wish of 
both their hearts is “to live and die in sunny 
Italy.” To those who are conversant with 
Browning’s poems, this will be readily be- 
lieved ; but we confess this Italianism sur- 
prised us in his wife’s, as she is more of an 
intellectual Englishwoman than any we have 
read—her conversation even more so than 
her writings. Since their marriage they 
have had two children, one of whom died 
ere it had reached its second year. Her 
lament is perhaps one of the most singular 
dirges ever written by a woman’s hand, 
more especially a mother’s. As it is too 
long to quote entire, we must content our- 
selves with a few verses :— 


“Of English blood, of Tuscan birth, 
What country shall we give her? 
Instead of any on the earth, 
The civic heavens receive her.” 


We think our readers will allow that hea- 
ven never had such an adjective before— 
“the civic heavens !” 


“ And here among the English tombs, 
In Tuscan grounds we lay her ; 
While the blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 


“A little child! how long she lived 

By months, not years, is reckoned: 

Born in one July, she survived 
Alone to see a second. 


* * * * * 


“So, Lily, from those July hours, 
No wonder we should call her ; 
She looked such kinship to the flowers— 
Was but a little taller. 


“ A Tuscan lily—only white, 
As Dante, in abhorrence 
Of red corruption, wished aright 
The lilies of his Florence.” 


The next verse contains one of those tender 
felicities of thought and expression, which is 
worthy of the daughter of Shakspeare :— 


“We could not wish her whiter—her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 
The house—a lovely thing to wear 
Upon a mother’s bosom. 


“This July creature thought perhaps 
Our speech not worth assuming; 
She sate upon her parents’ laps, 











And mimicked the gnat’s humming. 
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“Said ‘Father-—‘ Mother’—then left off, 
For tongues celestial fitter ; 
Her hair had grown just long enough 
To catch heaven's jasper glitter.” 


As a specimen of the license Mrs. Browning 
takes in her versification, we quote a single 
verse :— 
“But God gives patience, Love learns strength, 
And Faith remembers promise, 


And Hope itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us.’ 


Even in this short specimen our readers can 
discern the singularly shaping power of Mrs. 
Browning's imagination. Nota thought or 
image is rendered as another woman would ; 
and we really question if ever before those 
feelings were so presented to a female mind. 

But we will give our poetess in another 
aspect, for the edification of our lady readers. 
It purports to be translated from the Portu- 
guese, but the fair translator’s own nature 
is unmistakably revealed :— 


“ First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I writ», 

And ever since it grew more clear and white. 

Slow to world-greetings, quick with its ‘Oh list? 

When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 

The firet, and sought the forehead; and half misse.’, 

Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed ! 

That was the chrysm of love, which love’s own 
crown, , 

With sanctifying sweetness did prevede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect purple state! since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, ‘My love, my own!’” 


Since Bowles made Madeira tremble, when 
the first kiss echoed through its forests, we 
question if a more singular-phrased account 
of a kiss has been given to the world. 

We can trace, since her marriage with the 
author of “Sordello,” a decided imitation 
of her husband’s style ; or perhaps we ought 
to say, their poetical nature has assimilated. 
This is of course natural; for if it be true that 
the faces of persons who dwell together be- 
come more and more alike every day,the more 
ductile composition of the mind is apparent. 
In her “Casa Guidi Windows,” this is re- 
markably visible, and we shall quote an 
instance so true to the point, that we feel 
inclined to believe Robert Browning, and 
not his wife, was the author. The verses 
are upon the World’s Fair: 


“Just now the world is busy; it has grown 
A Fair-going world. Imperial England draws 





December, 


The flowing ends of the earth from Fez, Canton, 

Delhi and Stockholm, Athens and Madrid, 

The Russias, and the vast Americas, 

As a Queen gathers in her robes amid 

Her golden.cincture. Isles, peninsulas, 

Capes, continents, far inland countries hid 

By jasper sands, and hills of chrysopras— 

All trailing in their splendors through the door 

Of the new Crystal Palace. Every nation 

To every other nation, strange of yore, 

Shall face to face give civic salutation, 

And hold up in a proud right hand before 

That Congress the best work which she could 
fashion, 

By her best means. ‘These corals wil! you please 

To match against your oaks? They grew as fast 

Within my wilderness of purple seas.’ 

This diamond stared upon me as I passed 

(As a live god’s eye from a marble frieze) 

Along a dash of diamonds, Is it classed ¢ 

I wove these stuffs so subtly that the gold 

Swims to the surface of the silk, like cream, 

And curdles to fair patterns. Ye behold, 

These dedicated muslins rather seem 

Than al You shrink !—nay, touch them and be 


Though such veiled Chakli’s face in Hafiz’ dream. 
These carpets! you walk slow on them, like kings, 
Inaudible, like spirits; while your foot 
Dips deep in velvet roses and such things. 
Een Apollonius might commend this flute ; 
The music, winding through the stops, upsprings, 
To make the player very rich. Compute. 
Here’s goblet glass, to take in with your wine 
The very sun its grapes were ripened under; 
Drink light and juice together, and each fire. 
This model of a steam-ship moves your wonder 
You should behold it crushing down the brine, 
Like a blind Jove, who feels his way with thunder. 
Here’s sculpture, Ah, we live too—why not throw 
Our life into our marbles? Art has place 
For other artists after Angelo. 
I tried to paint out here a natural face ; 
For Nature includes Raphael, as we know, 
Not Raphael Nature. Will it help my case? 
Methinks you will not match this steel of ours, 
Nor you this porcelain. One might think the clay 
Retained in it the larve of the flowers, 
They bud so round the cup the old spring way, 
Nor you these Carren words where birds in bowers 
With twisting snakes and climbing Cupids play.” 
The readers of “ Sordello” and “ Paracelsus” 
cannot fail being struck at the similarity 
between this extract and those wonderful 
poems. 

In her verses entitled “ A Sabbath Morn- 
ing at Sea,” our fair Sappho says : 

~ “ The ship went on with solemn face ; 

To meet the darkness of the deep, 
The solemn ship went onward, 
I bowed down weary in the place; 


For parting tears and present sleep 
Had ube mine eyelids downward.” 


This is one of her attempts to engraft the 
style of Coleridge upon her own; but she 
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misses that etherealizing, and yet supernat- 
ural power, which gave to his adjectives their 
power. And in another poem she calls in 
the aid of the Herbert school : 


“O heart! O Love! I fear 
That love may be kept too near. 
Hast heard, O heart! that tale 
How love may be false and frail 
To a heart once holden dear? 
But this true love of mine 
Clings fast to the clinging vine, 
And mingles pure as the grapes in wine. 
Heart, wilt thou go! 
No, no! 
Full hearts beat higher so.” 


Surely our fair friend has allowed the jin 
gle of the bells to drown the folly of the 
thoughts ! 

In another poem called “ Human Life’s 
Misery,” she reminds us of Tennyson. In- 
deed, one might almost think she had taken 
up his harp by mistake : 

“ Things nameless, which in passing so, 

Do strike us with a subtle grace. 
We say,‘ Who passes ?’ they are dumb ; 
We cannot see them go or come; 
Their touches fall soft, cold, as snow 
Upon a blind man’s face !” 


We will give another instance of the sound 
rendering her indifferent to the sense. The 
readers of Shakspeare will see how danger- 
ous it is for even a woman of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s genius to imitate him: 

“ Grief sat upon a rock and sighed one day, 
(Sighing is all her rest:) 

* Well-a-day, well-a-day, ab, well-a-day !’ 

As Ocean beat the shore did she her breast ; 

‘ Ah, well-a-day ! ah, me! alas! ah, me!’ 

Such sighing uttered she.” 


From these concetti, let us turn to the fol- 
lowing : 


“How do I love thee? Let me count the ways: 

I do love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace. 
I Jove thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for right ; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from praise ; 
I love thee with the ion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith ; 
I loved thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my jost saints. I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! and if God choose, 
I shall but love thee beiter after death !” 


We may mention, as a proof of Mrs. 
Browning’s love of the abstract, her verses 
upon Hector in the garden. Some of them 
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cannot fai] to amuse the Grecian ghosts of 
those who fell at Troy. She thus com- 
mences : 


“ Nine years old! the first of any 
Seem the happiest years that come ; 
Yet when I was nine, I said 
No such word. I thought, instead, 
That the Greeks had used as many 
In besieging Dium!” 


There is little real Greek in the following. 
We are, however, glad to know that the 
Trojans had window-panes : 


“Tf the rain fell, there was sorrow ; 
Little head leant on the pane, 
Little finger drawing down it 
The long, trailing drops upon it ; 
And the ‘ Rain, rain, come to-morrow,’ 
Said for charm against the rain.” 


We will not undertake to assert that little 
Hectors did not say, 


“ Rain, rain, go away; 
Come again another day ;” 


but we have a strong recollection we have 
heard the little Yankees indulge in the 
words. It turns out then to be a quotation, 
and not an original remark. For the sake 
of our infantile national literature, we are 
sorry for it. 

But the next verse is perfectly ludicrous : 


“ Eyes of gentianella’s azure, 
Staring, winking at the skies; 
Nose of gilliflowers and box ; 
Scented grasses put for locks, 
Which a little breeze at pleasure 
Set a waving round his eyes. 


“ Brazen helm of daffodillies, 

With a glitter toward the light ; 
Purple violets for the mouth, 
Breathing perfumes west and south ; 
And a sword of flashing lilies 


Holden ready for the fight. 


“ And a breastplate made of daisies, 
Closely fitting leaf by leaf ; 
Periwinkles interlaced, 
Drawn for belt about the waist ; 
While the brown bees, humming praises, 
Shot their arrows round the chief.” 


The conclusion is very Barrettish : 


“ That no dreamer, no neglector 
Of the present works unsped, 
I may woke up and be doing, 
Life's heroic deeds pursuing, 
Though my past is dead as Hector, 
And though Hector is twice dead.” 


There are many things, however, in Mrs. 
Browning’s life, to explain her recondite 
habit of feeling, and its expression. Her 
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fragility of constitution, which rendered her | perhaps it would be nearer the exact fact to 


almost hermetically sealed to the world, we 
have already alluded to. There is another 
fact in her life which demands a notice. She 
had the harrowing trial of beholding a be- 
loved brother drowned in her very sight, 
while bathing at Torbay, in Devonshire. It 
is another proof of her mental singularity, 
that whilst she has recorded the death of her 
first-born child in fantastic verses, she has 
never even alluded to the other affliction 
in the most distant manner. 

Mrs. Browning is an ardent admirer of 
Mazzini and rational liberty, and has sung 
in her last poem the hopes and fears of a 
lover of true Italian freedom. We may 
remark, en passant, as a proof of “the 
silence of fame,” that in a conversation with 
Miss Catherine Hayes, the celebrated vocal- 
ist, the other day, she told us that although 
she had been in Florence last year for some 
time, she was unaware of these two great 
poets residing in that birth-place of Dante. 

In person Mrs. Browning is petite, fragile 
and slender; her hair and eyes dark, her 
ringlets long, her features intellectual and 
delicately chiselled; her manners pleasant 
and unaffected, forming a strange contrast 
to the half pedantic tone of her muse; her 
voice so soft and low as to be almost in- 
audible across the room. She is of all 
the English writers of any fame the least 
personally known, her acqu&intance being 
entirely confined to her own family and 
a small circle of friends. Her disposition 
is most amiable, and her piety unquestion- 
able. Her marriage with Browning was, as 
Shakspeare truly says, “a marriage of true 
minds.” We shall now devote a few words 
to her husband. 

Browning has enjoyed for some two or 
three years an American fame, his poems 
having been reprinted here. That he will 
ever be popular is doubtful, as it requires a 
study to master his symbols. In the words 
of Heraud, Browning is a poet who, tired 
with the old symbols of poetry, cast them 
aside and invented new. To instance a case: 
he would not write “red as a rose ;” that, he 
would say, is commonplace—every poetling 
has said that, No; Browning would select 
the name of something which nobody had 
ever heard of. What renders this the more 
curious, is the fact of his conversation being 
eminently intelligible. There is, however, 
something very foreign, indeed half Jewish, 
about the expression of his countenance; or 





say, half Italian, half Judaical. Of a small 
person, very active and slender, his whole 
manner is full of a marked courtesy, which 
conveys the idea of insincerity, although 
nothing can be farther from his real nature. 
That he is most admirably mated, no doubt 
can exist, for we have never met one who 
had less sensuality than the author of 
“ Sordello.”’ 

In politics he is sternly but quietly repub- 
lican, seldom entering into political discus- 
sions : indeed, we have heard him repeatedly 
declare that he considered it tnfra dig. for a 
poet to argue—on subjects of government 
more especially—with the masses ; and he 
carried this pride to such an extent as to 
seem rather to concur with the mass than to 
combat the popular opinion. We remember 
very well, one evening at a friend’s house, 
that he refused to come to the rescue of one 
of his own favorite opinions; and when re- 
proached by his friend afterwards for his 
apparent want of sincerity, he rebuked the 
other for @ondescending to argue with a 
mixed company, which he declared was 
really “ throwing pearls before swine.” 

There is, however, much in the personal 
history of Robert Browning, to account 
for this apparent pride and shyness. His 
family are of the middle class of gentry, his 
father being engaged in commercial pur- 
suits. His mother is half a Creole: he 
thus has some fiery blood in his veins. His 
parents being partially independent, and 
detecting in their son, even as early as his 
fourth year, singular traces of poetical ge- 
nius, resolved to give him a careful educa- 
tian, and, in a word, to devote him to the 
God of Song. After acquiring the rudiments 
of education in Camberwell, he was sent to 
the London University, where he rapidly 
rose to the head of his class. 

As an instance of his singular precocity, 
we have seen translations he made from 
Horace and Propertius even so early as in his 
eighth year. What is still more remarkable, 
they exhibit the same peculiarities which 
distinguish his more mature productions. 

His chief productions are “ Pauline,” (his 
earliest,) published in 1833; “ Paracelsus,” 
(1836;) “Sordello,” (1841.) His best 
works are a series of dramas, entitled “ Bells 
and Pomegranates,” comprising under this 
fantastical name some of the most remarka- 
ble productions of the age. He is about 
forty years of age. 
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Iy this manner passed the year 1823. 
The year 1824 found him in this condition, 
sometimes of discouragement, sometimes of 
exaltation, which by turns filled him with 
energy of soul and the misery of his posi- 
tion. In the first months of 1824, his let- 
ters became successively rarer, shorter, and 
more sad ; he was struggling against a pov- 
erty continually increasing, reproaching him- 
self for asking aid of his embarrassed family, 
vainly seeking to satisfy his wants by the 
labors of a journalist, for which occupation 
he was not at all adapted. His situation be- 
came such that it was necessary for him to 
take a decisive resolution. He determined 
to quit London and retire to Nottingham, 
where under another name he earned his 


livelihood by giving French and Italian les- 
sons. Adieu to his projects of great works, 


his dreams of honor and of happiness! The 
unfortunate man at the age of forty years 
found that his life was wasting away in an 
occupation, honorable doubtless, but without 
end and without aim, He was so much dis- 
couraged as to doubt of the future and 
of himself. For some time he wrote no 
more to me. I was obliged to inquire of 
others what had become of him. But soon 
I was hurried away myself into adventures 
the most unexpected and most extraordinary. 
Circumstances having rendered it impossible 
for the Duchess of Montebello to accompany 


her eldest son into Germany, she besought | and glorious duties remain for me to perform ; but 


me to take her place. The noble widow of 
Marshal Lannes could not address herself in 
vain to my friendship, and in the month of 
September I set out with M. de Montebello 
for Carlsbad. What happened is well known. 
Arrested at Dresden, delivered up by Saxony 
to Prussia, cast into prison at Berlin, my 
refusal to reply to any question coming from 
a foreign Government, before the French 
Government had interfered, prolonged my 








the first of May, 1825. The following are 
two letters which I found on my arrival :— 


“ Norrinenam, August 26, 1824. 


“Tf I have not written to you until this moment, 
you know the reason. I dared not appear before 
_ You are a sort of conscience to me; per- 

aps—lI tremble in writing it to you, but I must 
tell the truth—perhaps I never would have written 
to you again, and would have renounced the friend- 
ship of the man whom I love most on earth, and 
of whom I think every hour of my life, if I had 
not been relieved from the sad condition in which 
I have lived since my arrival in England. I have 
not been relieved by a resolution, but by an act, 
the consequence of which does not depend upon 
myself. But although it should result in nothing, 
my heart will be discharged of a great burthen, 
and I shall find the moral energy which I have 
lost. As soon as I shall ascertain the result of my 
proceeding, I will write to you. Every thing con- 
demns me, I know, but if { perish, O my friend! 
it will not be of light wounds. My heart had been 
cruelly torn before the period of our revolution. I 
do not know what would have become of me if the 
Italian fever had not seized me. I will do myself 
the justice to say that I have not for a single mo- 
ment been influenced by interest, fear, or any de- 
grading passion, I have been the creature of cir- 
cumstances. In proportion as time removes these 
events from me, memory presents my faults with 
greater vivacity to my imagination. it is always 
with trembling that I recall that unfortunate affair 
of Novarre, when the constitutional army was so 
suddenly routed. That, O my friend! was the 
second wound ; it will always bleed; I am lan- 
guishing miserably on account of it. I know what 
replies you will make to these self-reproaches. I 
have said to myself, I say every day, that great 


if the strength to fulfil them fails me, if the will, 
which is the whole man, vacillates continually, 
what can Ido? If my soul is diseased, can its 
acts be expected tobe those of a being full of vigor? 
I have tried the last remedy. If success attends 
my undertaking, I shall become myself again, I 
shall have a return of youth; if otherwise, rein- 
stated in my own eyes, I shall at least lift up my 
head, I recover consciousness of myself. 

“ What must have been your thoughts when you 
learned that I had become a teacher of languages 
at Nottingham? What would you have wished 


captivity, and I did not return to Paris until | me to do! I found myself nearly destitute of 
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money. Feeling that my expenses even for a week 
in London were ae mgs 4 sacrifices for whole 
months upon my family, ashamed to ask new sums 
of money, having an insurmountable repugnance 
to writing for the journals, I determined to have 
bread which should cost me neither shame nor dis- 
tasteful labor. What a wretched business it is to 
write articles for the public journals! I have had 
experience in it. Mr. Bowring asked me to fur- 
nish an article for his Westminster Review. I 
wrote it. ‘Good, very good,’ said he, ‘but too 
long. I cut it down. ‘ Now it will answer’ Then, 
at the end of a month: ‘The editor finds it writ- 
ten in a spirit which does not suit him; it must be 
remodelled.’ I request that it may be returned to 
me, The demand is pleasantly denied. I leave 
it, then, to be rowed as he pleases. Not long 
after I receive the proof-sheets; I find in them 
misconstructions, ridiculous omissions ; I correct and 
arrange every thing, and return the packet to Lon- 
den. Months pass without hearing any thing of it. 
How fatiguing are all these vicissitudes! Away 
with articles! I feel the strength to write some- 
thing else. As soon as I shall receive an answer 
from London, I will arrange my mode of life. I 
will go and shut myself up in a garret in London, 
near a public library; I shall have about forty-five 
louis d’or, and I shall labor with assiduity. 

“TI seldom write to Piedmont. The news which 
I receive from there are excellent in regard to the 
heaith of my wife and children, and of the affec- 
tion preserved for me by all my friends. As to 
fortune, my wife had almost prevailed upon Gov- 
ernment to restore to her my effects ; every thing 
indeed was concluded ; the signature of the King 
was alone wanting: he has refused it. There is 
atill hope, notwithstanding this first refusal. I suf- 
fer things to take their own course, believing that 
I ought neither to encourage nor hinder these pro- 
ceedings. I fear, however, that if the King restores 
my property to my wife and children, he may wish 
to take charge of the education of my offspring, 
and I shudder at the idea of my sons being brought 
up by Jesuits. See, my friend, how many subjects 
of pain for my heart! 

“T learn with fear that you have from time to 
time returns of your old disorder of the chest. O 
my friend! I conjure you to live long enough to 
give me the sweetest recompense for my sacrifices, 
your esteem, your approbation, a word of eulo- 
gium. If you die before I take the first step in 
my noble career, I shall stop; I shall no longer 
have the strength to advance ; I shall allow myself 
to fall. Live, I implore you. You are responsi- 
ble for us both, for if I suffer the fire which is still 
in my bosom to be extinguished, shall I live? Is 
it living, to rise each morning only to fly from our- 
selves until evening? Adieu! I embrace you with 
a heart full of hope. I am sure that you will par- 
don me my long silence. God is my witness that 
I think of you every day. I write to you in my 
head, I see you, I am listening to you. What 
would I not give for two weeks in your society ! 
With what pleasure I call to mind our walks about 
Alencon, and that adieu of ten minutes at Paris. 
Adieu once more, Love me always, for I am al- 
ways the same.” 





Rosa. December, 


“Lonpon, October 31, 1824. 

“To-morrow, my friend, I set out for Greece 
with Collegno. If you have received the letter 
which I wrote to you about two weeks since, and 
which Count Prosasco was to have delivered to 

ou on his arrival at Paris, you will not be aston- 
ished at my resolution, Extraordinary means 
alone could bring me out of my torpor. My disin- 
clination to labor arose from the consciousness 
which I possessed of having a duty still to perform 
in active life. Ido not know whether I shall be 
useful. I am prepared for every kind of difficulty, 
resigned to every thing that is disagreeable. It 
must be so, Bowring has told me that the Eng- 
lish Committee, or at least several of their number, 
disapproved of my journey. I wish to believe 
that their motives are right. I do not know as to 
this, but, in any case, could I, should I retract my 
word?! The Greek deputies alone bad the right 
to retain me, to whom I had offered my services 
without any condition. They have not done so, 
and I am about to set out. 

“ My friend, I had no sympathy with Spain, and 
I did not go there, since byso doing I should have 
been good for nothing. On the contrary,I feel for 
Greece a love which has something solemn in it ; 
the country of Socrates, do you understand? The 
Greek people are brave, they are good, and many 
centuries of slavery have not been able to destroy 
their fine character. I regard them, too, as breth- 
ren. In every age the destinies of Italy and 
Greece have been mingled, and not being able to 
do any thing for my own country, I consider it 
almost as a duty to devote to Greece the few 
years of strength that still remaintome. I repeat 
to you that it is very possible that my hope of do- 
ing some good may not be realized. But even 
supposing this to be the case, why should I not 
live in some corner of Greece, and there labor for 
myself? The thought of making a new sacrifice 
to the object of my worship, of that worship which 
alone is worthy of Divinity, will have restored to 
me that moral energy without which life is but an 
insipid dream. 

“You have not answered the letter of which I 
spoke. God forbid that you should have wished 
to punish my silence by imitating it. Write 
to me now, I conjure you. Send your letter to 
Napoli de Romanie, the seat of the Greek Govern- 
ment in the Peloponnesus. Lose no time in doing 
this. 

“T carry your Plato with me. I shall write my 
first letter at Athens. Give me your commands 
for the native land of your masters and mine. 

“Speak to me particularly of your health ; tell 
me that you continue to love me, that you recog- 
nize your friend in the feeling which inspires this 
journey. Adieu, adieu! No one under heaven 

oves you more than I do.” 


When I received these two letters on my 
return from Berlin, and on learning at the 
same time that Santa-Rosa had accomplished 
his resolution, that the Egyptian army had 
landed in the Morea, and that Santa-Rosa 
was before it, I said simply these words to 
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the friend who placed the letters in my 
hand: “He will kill himself; God grant 
that at this moment he may still be living !” 
And at the same instant I did every thing in 
my power to save him. I wrote immediately 
to M. Orlando, the Greek envoy at London, 
who was charged by his Government with 
the business of sending European officers to 
Greece, and besought him to dispatch a let- 
ter from me to Santa-Rosa wherever he might 
be found. In this letter I spoke to Santa- 
Rosa with the authority of a tried friend, 
and I gave him a formal order not to expose 
himself uselessly, to do his duty and noth- 
ing more. I am certain that if this letter 
had reached him in time, it would have 
calmed the exaltation of his feelings and his 
courage. I sent duplicates of this letter by 
eight or ten different opportunities. I am 
conscious of having neglected no means of 
saving him, but I had returned too late. 
Soon the saddest news reached us from 
the Peloponnesus. The advantages of the 
Egyptian army were certain, the resistance 
of the Greeks badly concerted. All the 
journals agreed in applauding the efforts of 
Santa-Rosa ; one of them announced his 
death. This news, for some time disbelieved, 


was confirmed little by little, and by the end 
of July I acquired the certainy that Santa- 


Rosa was no more. The Friend of Law, a 
journal of Napoli de Romanie, after giving an 
account of the battle which had taken place 
before ancient Navarino, thus speaks of the 
death of Santa-Rosa: “The zealous friend of 
the Greeks, Count Santa-Rosa, fell bravely in 
this battle. Greece loses in him a sincere 
friend of its independence and an experienced 
officer, whose knowledge and activity would 
have been of great service in the present 
struggle.” I received almost at the same 
time from M. Orlando, a letter of the 21st 
July, 1825, which confirmed this sad intelli- 
nce. 

Thus all doubt was impossible ; I was no 
more to see Santa-Rosa, and the romance of 
his life and of our friendship was for ever at 
anend. When the first transports of grief 
were over, I occupied myself in searching out 
with care all the details of his conduct and 
of his death. I could do no better than ad- 
dress myself to M. de Collegno, his compa- 
triot and his friend, who had accompanied 
him into Greece. From him I obtained the 
following account, the scrupulous exactness 
of which cannot be contested by any one 
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who has the least knowledge of the charac- 
ter and mind of M. de Collegno. 

Santa-Rosa left London the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1824, and the coast of England the 5th. 
The principal reason for his leaving Notting- 
ham appeared to have been the forced state 
of nullity to which he saw himself reduced. 
Santa-Rosa wrote at this time to one of his 
friends : ‘Quando si ha un animo forte, con- 
viene operare, scrivere, o morire.” 

He had offered to the deputies of the 
Greek Government at London to go to 
Greece as a military man. He asked the 
command of a battalion. He was told in 
reply that the Greek Government would be 
happy to employ him in a more important 
position. It was suggested that the admin- 
istration of war or the administration of 
finances should be intrusted to him. Santa- 
Rosa set out, bearing open French and Ital- 
ian letters, full of the most flattering expres- 
sions, besides sealed letters in Greek. Of 
the three Greek deputies who were at Lon- 
don, two only favored the voyage of Santa- 
Rosa. The third, brother-in-law of the Presi- 
dent Conduriotti, had always appeared op- 
posed to it. However it may be, Santa-Rosa 
was received coldly by the executive body on 
his arrival at Napoli de Romanie, the 10th 
of December. At the end of two weeks he 
presented himself anew to the Secretary- 
General of the Government, Rodhios, to 
ascertain whether, taking into consideration 
the letters of the Greek deputies at London, 
they wished to employ him in any manner 
whatever. They replied to him that they 
would see. 

The 2d of January, 1825, he left Napoli 
de Romanie, notifying the Government that 
he would await their orders at Athens. He 
visited Epidaurus, the island of Egina, and 
the temple of the Panhellenic Jupiter, landed 
on the evening of the 5th at Pirzus, and 
arrived at Athens the 6th. He devoted a 
few days to visiting the monuments of this 
city. Having found, on one of the columns 
of the temple of Theseus, the name of the 
Count of Vidua, he wrote his own by the 
side of his friend's, who had visited Athens 
some years before. The 14th of January, 
he undertook an excursion into Attica, to 
visit Marathon and Cape Sunium. On one 
column of the temple of Minerva he wrote 
his name and that of his two friends Provano 
and Ornato, of Turin, as a monument of 
their triple friendship. On his return te 
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Athens, he had an attack of fever which 
weakened him very much, and determined 
him to fix his abode at Athens rather than 
to return to Napoli de Romanie, whose un- 
healthy atmosphere would have aggravated 
or at least prolonged his malady. 

Odysseus, who seemed to have an under- 
standing with the Turks, having threatened 
to take possession of Athens, Santa-Rosa 
engaged in organizing its defense. The 
Ephemerides of Athens spoke of his enthu- 
siasm and of his activity ; but his importance 
ceased with the threatenings of Odysseus, 
and Santa-Rosa left Athens to rejoin his 
friends at Napoli de Romanie. 

At this period, preparations were made | 
for the siege of Patras. Santa-Rosa, never 
having had any reply from the executive 
body to his first offers of service, insisted 
again on taking part in this expedition. He 
was told in reply that his name, too well 
known, would compromise the Greek Gov- 
ernment with the Holy Alliance, and that if) 
he wished to remain in Greece, it would be | 
desirable that he should take some other | 
name than his own ; otherwise he could re- 
ceive no employment either civil or military. 
It was in yain that his friends tried to repre- 








cent to him that he had more than fulfilled all | 
his obligations to the deputies of the Greek 
Government at London, to his friends, and to 
himself; that he owed nothing and could owe 
nothing toa nation that dared not ye, Ace 


his services. Santa-Rosa set out from Napoli 
the 10th of April, dressed and armed as a 
Greek soldier, and under the name of De 
Rossi. He joined the head-quarters at Tri- | 
politza, and the army destined to besiege 
Patras having been carried to the support of | 
Navarino, he followed the President to Leon- 
dari. Then, the Prince Maurocordato having 
been sent in advance to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the armies and the state of Navarino, 
Santa-Rosa asked to follow him. He took 
part in the engagement of the 19th of April 
against the troops of Ibrahim Pacha, and 
entered Navarino the 21st. 

He carried constantly with him the por- 
trait of his children. Having perceived on 
the 20th that some drops of water had found 
way under the glass of the miniature, he 
opened it, and in wiping it partly effaced the 
figure of Theodore. This accident afflicted 
him bitterly. He confessed to Collegno that 
he could not but consider it as an evil omen ; 
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and on the 21st he wrote toa friend at Lon- 
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don: “ Tu me riderai, ma sento dopo di cio 
ch’io non devo piu rivedere i miei figli.” 
Remaining in Navarino, where the weakness 
of the garrison forbade an offensive part, he 
passed two weeks in reading, thinking, and 
awaiting the decision of events. The last 
works that engaged his attention were those 
of Shakspeare, Davanzati, and the songs of 
Tyrtzeus and of his friend Provano. 

In the mean time the Greek army des- 
tined to raise the siege had disbanded ; the 
Greek fleet had not been able to prevent the 
Turkish fleet from landing at Modon. ‘The 
siege, which seemed to relax during the first 
days of April, was renewed with greater 
ardor; the breach was open and practicable ; 
the enemy lodged at a hundred paces from 
the walls. The two fleets were fighting 
every day before the port, which was still 
occupied by a Greek squadron. On the 
evening of the 7th, the wind having driven 
the Greeks to the north, it was feared that 
the Turks might endeavor to take possession 
of the island of Sphacteria, which covers the 
port. It was occupied by a thousand men, 
and armed with fifteen cannon. A hundred 
men were sent to reénforce it. Santa-Rosa 
went with them. On the 8th, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, he wrote to Collegno: “ Uno 
sbarco non mi pare impraticabile sul punto 
alle difesa del quale io mi trovo.” At eleven 
o'clock, the island was attacked, and at mid- 
day the Turks were in peaceable possession 
of it. Of the eleven or twelve hundred men 
who were in the island, some saved them- 
selves by gaining the squadron which was at 
anchor in the port, and which, cutting the 
cables at the moment of attack, passed 
through the Turkish fleet. Two swam from 
the island to the fortress. They said that 
the greater part had crossed a ford north of 
the island, and had cast themselves into 
Paleo-Castro. This heap of ruins was taken 
by the Turks on the 10th. The fate of the 
Greeks who remained in the place was un- 
known. 

At this time Navarino was nearly desti- 
tute of water. For some time each man 
had been on an allowance of two glasses a 
day. The munitions of war were exhausted. 
Ibrahim proposed a capitulation, and de- 
manded that ambassadors should be sent to 
him. Collegno left the place with them on 
the 16th of May to try to discover the fate 
of his friend, which he but too well foresaw. 
Soliman-Bey was pointed out to him as hay- 
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ing commanded the attack of the island. 
He found him in the tent of the Lieutenant 
of Ibrahim, under the walls of Modon. Sol- 
iman assured him that he had examined all 
the prisoners, and that he had found but 
one European, a German, who had been 
immediately set at liberty, and was then on 
board an Austrian vessel. Moreover, Soli- 
man sent for his Lieutenant-Colonel, gave 
him in Arabic the description of Santa-Rosa, 
which Collegno dictated to him in French, 
and ordered him to give him next day the 
most exact information in regard to the fate 
of the man of whom they were in search. 
The name of Santa-Rosa was not unknown 
to the Turks, Their countenances seemed 
sad when it was known that there were fears 
that he had been killed. They regarded with 
sorrow the friend who came to claim him, 
On the 18th, Soliman-Bey sent for Collegno, 
and said to him that a soldier of his regi- 
ment had seen among the dead the man 
whom he had described. 

On the 24th the garrison of Navarino 
landed at Calamata, where it was transport- 
ed on neutral vessels after the capitulation. 
It is known that the greatest part of the 
Greeks who were on the island of Sphacteria 
on the 8th, retired to Paleo-Castro; that 
they capitulated on the 10th, and went away 
without arms, but free, Santa-Rosa was 
not with them. Neither did he escape on 
board the Greek vessels that were in the 
port. Collegno saw at Smyrna the Ger- 
man who had been taken at Sphacteria, and 
of whom Soliman-Bev had spoken to him ; 
he had not seen Santa-Rosa among the 
prisoners. 

At a later period, having asked M. de Col- 
legno whether he could not bring to mind 
any exact and certain details to add to the 
preceding note, he sent me the following :— 


“The 4th of December, 1824, we discovered the 
mountains of Peloponnesus. Of the six passengers 
who were on board of the Little Sally, five ex- 
perienced the joy natural to every man who ap- 
proaches the close of a long sea voyage; three, 
especially, were impatient to touch the sacred soil. 
Santa-Rosa alone, leaning upon a cannon, sadl 
gazed upon the country which presented itself 
more and more distinctly to our view. In the 
evening he said to Collegno: ‘I cannot tell why I 
regret that the voyage is already ended. Greece 
will not answer the idea which I had formed of it. 
Who knows how we shall be received? Who 
knows what destiny awaits us? 

“The 31st of December Santa-Rosa arrived at 
the house of the Minister of Justice, Count The- 
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otoki. Some remarks were made in regard to the 
coldness with which the Government had received 
the foreigners sent by the Greek deputies at Lon- 
don, and who simply demanded employment. 
Count Theotoki said: ‘What do you wish? It is 
not men, nor arms, nor munition that we need: it is 
money.’ Next day, the 1st of January, Mr. Mason, 
a Scotchman, who was in the friendsh; of Santa- 
Rosa, said to him that a Greek friend of Count 
Theotoki had counselled him, Mason, not to asso- 
ciate with Santa-Rosa, nor with Collegno, as they 
were suspected by the Government, Santa-Rosa 
left Napoli on the morrow. 

“On leaving Epidaurus in the evening of the 
8d of January, a priest of venerable aspect, but 
covered with rags, asked a passage to Fegina in 
the bark which we had hired. Being interrogated 
by our interpreter, he replied that he had left 
Thessaly, his native land, in order to escape the 
persecution of the Turks. His wife and five chil- 
dren took refuge in one of the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago. They had no other means of subsistence 
than the alms which the father procured in his 
walks, in showing relics to the faithful. The sim- 
ilarity of position, the wife and five children re- 
duced to misery, moved Santa-Rosa. He gave to 


the priest all the money he had about him. Two 

days after, as we were setting out for Athens, the 

par came down from the city, as the priests of 

eptune formerly did, and from the spot where 

the temple of this god once stood, he blessed our 
k. 


“At the beginning of March, Santa-Rosa a 

eared to have renounced all thought of esta 
lishing himself with his family in Greece. At 
the same time ke did not wish to leave it with- 
out at least seeing the enemy. About this time, 
an envoy from the Philhellenic Committee of Lon- 
don (Mr. Whitcombe) arrived at Napoli de Ro- 
manie, the bearer of the complaints of this Com- 
mittee against the deputies Luriotti and Orlando, 
who, they said, were compromising the destin 
of Greece, by sending men there known for their 
constant opposition to the Holy Alliance. It was 
perhaps owing to the arrival of Mr. Whitcombe 
that Santa-Rosa was reduced to the necessity of 
making the campaign as a simple soldier. 

“On the 16th of May,ahen Collegno said in the 
tent of the Lieutenant of Ibrahim Pacha, at Modon, 
that Santa-Rosa was in the island of Sphacteria 
when the Egyptians attacked it, at the moment 
when Soliman-Bey replied to him that Santa-Rosa 
was not among the prisoners, an old Turk with a 
long silvery beard approached Collegno and said 
to him in French; ‘ How, was Santa-Rosa in the 
island of Sphacteria, and did I not know it, that I 
might save his life a second time! This was 
Schultz, a Pole, colonel in the French army at 
Nar'es, afterwards in Piedmont in March, 1821, 
then in Spain under the Cortes, then in Egypt, 
He arrived at Savone at the moment when the 
At the 
head of thirty armed students, he delivered him 
from his prison, that is, from the scaffold, and 
four years afterwards directed in part the attack 
in which Santa-Rosa died.” 


What a tragedy is here related! What 
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a contrast is Santa-Rosa, dying faithful to 
one and the same cause, to this adventurer 
wandering from one country to another, here 
saving Santa-Rosa, there perhaps slaying 
him; changing his standard as well as his 
religion, and in this absence of true moral- 
ity, still preserving a sort of natural gener- 
osity and soldier-like respect for unfortunate 
courage. 

A Frenchman, M. Edouard Grasset, an 
attaché to the Prince Maurocordato, and 
who had come with him for the purpose of 
observing the condition of the island of 
Sphacteria, which was then about to be at- 
tacked by the Arabs, met Santa-Rosa in the 
island at about half an hour past nine o’clock 
in the morning of the 8th of May, and had 
with him a last interview, which he related 
to me in the following manner :— 

Sanra-Rosa.—* All our friends of the 
fort are well; I came here with Captain 
Simo, because it is necessary to defend this 
island, upon which the safety of the place 
depends. I repent of having undertaken 
this kind of life: I thought that I knew 
something about the Greek, and I find that 
Ido not understand a word, the language 
of the common people being entirely differ- 
ent from that of the educated. Besides, the 
disorder which reigns in the Greek army is 
frightful, and forbids all hope.” _M. Edouard 
Grasset said to him, “ Come to the battery 
with us.” Santa-Rosa replied, “ No, I will 
remain here; I wish to get a nearer view of 
the Turks.” Atthese words they separated. 

I have not met a single Greek who took 
part in the campaign of 1825, that did not 
speak to me with admiration of Santa-Rosa. 
1 did not hesitate, then, to write to the 
Greek Government, in the person of Prince 
Maurocordato, asking that the name of 
Santa-Rosa might be given to that part of 
the island of Sphacteria where he was slain. 
I asked besides that a modest tomb might 
be erected in the same place, and that the 
Government would permit me to raise it at 
my own expense, in order that I might have 
the consolation of having rendered this last 
duty to the man whom, of my own times, I 
had most respected and cherished. I have 
never received any answer to this request ; 
but at the same time that I addressed my- 
self to the Greek Government, I had the 
good sense to write to Colonel Fabvier to 
commend to him the memory of our friend. 
He indeed was made to comprehend me. 
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As soon, therefore, as the French army, 
commanded by Marshal Maison, had de- 
livered the Peloponnesus and the island of 
Sphacteria from the Egyptian invasion, Colo- 
nel Fabvier hastened to acquit our common 
debt by rearing to Santa-Rosa, on the spot 
where he is said to have been killed, at the 
entrance of a cave situated in the island, 
a monument with this inscription: “ Au 
ComTre SanctorreE pe Sanra-Rosa, Tur 
LE 9 Mat, 1825.” The Greek Government 
took no part in it; but the people, and 
especially the French soldiers, eagerly sec- 
onded the worthy Colonel in his homage 
rendered to the memory of a man of heart. 

And I also, jealous of paying my debt to 
a revered memory, having no other monu- 
ment to raise to him, I have wished to at- 
tach his name to the least perishable of my 
works, in dedicating to him one of the vol- 
umes of my translation of Plato. Allow me 
here to reproduce this dedication :— 


“TO THE MEMORY 
OF COUNT 
SANCTORRE DE SANTA-ROSA. 


Born at Savigliano, the 18th of September, 1783 ; 
A soldier at the age of twelve years; 


By turns a superior officer and administrator, 
civil and military ; 

Minister of War during the events of 1821; 
Author of the work entitled, “The Piedmontese 
Revolution ;” 

Died on the Field of Honor, 

The 9th of May, 1825, 


In the island of Sphacteria, near Navarino, 
In fighting for the Independence of Greece. 


“ Unfortunate, he was frustrated in his most 
noble designs. An iron frame, an upright mind, 
a most sensible heart; an inexhaustible energy; 
superiority of strength with the charms of good- 
ness; the purest enthusiasm of virtue, which in- 
spired him by turns with an audacity or a moder- 
ation which was proof to every thing ; the disdain 
of fortune or of vulgar enjoyments; the loyalty of 
the chevalier even in the appearance of the rebel ; 
the talents of the administrator with the intrepi- 
dity of the soldier; qualities the most opposite 
and the most rare, were given to him in vain. 
For want of a suitable theatre, for want also of a 
knowledge of his times and of the men of these 
times, he passed away as a romantic personage, 
when in him was a warrior and a statesman. 

“But no; he has not wasted his time upon 
chimeras. He may have been deceived as to the 
times and the means, but all that he wished will 
be accomplished. No: the house of Savoy will 
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not be unfaithful to his history, and Greece will 
not fall under the Mussulman yoke. 

“Others have had more influence over my mind 
and my ideas. He showed to me a heroic soul; 
it is to him that I am most largely indebted. I 
saw him assailed by every sorrow which can enter 
into the heart of man; exiled from his country, 
proscribed, despoiled, condemned to death by those 
whom he wished to serve; for a season disowned 
and calumniated by his own; separated for ever 
from his wife and children ; bearing the weight of 
afflictions the most noble and the most sad; with- 
out a future, without an asylum, and almost with- 
out bread ; finding persecution where he came to 
find a shelter; arrested, cast into chains, uncertain 
whether he would not be delivered up to his own 
Government, that is, to the scaffold. I saw him 
not only immovable, but calm, just, indulgent ; 
striving to comprehend his enemies instead of hat- 
ing them ; excusing error, pardoning weakness, for- 
getting himself, thinking only of others, command- 
ing the respect of his judges, inspiring devotion in his 
jailors ; and when he suffered most, convinced that 
a strong soul creates its own destiny, and that there 
is no true misfortune but in vice and in feebleness ; 
always ready for death, but cherishing life from 
respect to God and virtue ; wishing ha piness, and 
almost attaining it by the power of fe will, the 
vivacity and quickness of his imagination, and the 
great sympathy of his heart. Such was Santa- 
Rosa. 

“ August 15th, 1827.” 


I lay down my pen, dear friend. I have 
done nothing more, as you see, than bring 
together some correspondence, collect some 
worthy tokens of faith, sketch a few facts, 
and express some feelings which fifteen years 
have not weakened, and which are still in 
my soul, as lively, as profound as they have 


ever been. But I have not the ability to 
produce in my words the energy of my sen- 
timents. This long narration has not the 
interest which I could have wished to giva it. 
My exhausted spirit no longer serves my 
heart nor my thought. My pen is as feeble 
as my hand; it has traced painfully each of 
these lines; there is not one of them that 
has not torn my heart, and I would not have 
suffered more if I had with my own hands 
dug the grave of Santa-Rosa. And is it not, 
in fact, this sad duty which I have just ac- 
complished? Is not my heart his veritable 
tomb? A few days more, perhaps, and the 
voice, the only voice which has uttered his 
name among men and saved him from ob- 
livion, will be mute, and Santa-Rosa will 
die a second time and for ever. But of 
what consequence is the glory and miserable 
noise of this world, if any thing remains of 
him in a better world, if the soul which we 
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have loved is still animated by feelings, sub- 
lime thoughts, in the presence of Him who 
created it? Of what consequence to me is 
my present grief, if soon I may see him 
again, never more to be separated from him ? 
O divine hope, that makes my heart beat 
in the midst of the uncertainty of the under- 
standing! O fearful problem, that we have 
so often agitated together! O abyss covered 
with so many clouds and so little light! 
After all, my dear friend, there is a truth 
more brilliant in my eyes than all light, 
more certain than mathematics: this is the 
existence of Divine Providence. Yes, there 
is a God; a God who is a true intelligence ; 
who, consequently, has consciousness of him- 
self; who has made and ordered all things 
with weight and measure ; whose works are 
excellent, whose ends are adorable, even 
when violated in our blinded eyes. This 
world has a perfect Author, perfectly wise 
and good. Man is not an orphan: he has 
a Father in heaven. What will this Father 
do to the child who shall return to Him? 
Nothing except what is good. Whatever 
may happen, all will be for the best. All 
that He has done is well done; all that He 
will do I accept even before it is done; I 
bless it. Yes, such is my immovable faith, 
and this faith is my support, my asylum, 
my consolation, my pleasure, in this fearful 
moment. 

Adieu, my dear friend. Preserve this 
sketch as a memento of me and of him. 
You knew him, you loved him ; speak often 
of him among the small number of friends 
who still survive. Remember that it is to 
him we owe our mutual acquaintance. I still 
remember that day, near the close of 1825, 
when you and Lesio came to me to seek 
for yourselves, his companions in misfor- 
tune and exile, somewhat of the feeling 
which I entertained of him. Ah, well! it 
is I now, who, about to retire from the 
world, come to ask you for a place near him 
in your memory. Guard faithfully his name, 
dear friends ; surround with respect his wife 
and his children; conduct them in the way 
of duty and of honor; teach them who their 
father was. Make them read this sketch: it 
is exact and faithful ; there is not a word that 
is not strictly true; not a word but tht is 
borrowed from the letters of their father. 
His defects are more prominent by the side 
of his great qualities. Energy borders upon 
exaltation, and exaltation is almost a sub- 
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lime folly. There is romance in every true 
hero, and our greatest qualities have their 
price in their excess. Doubtless Santa-Rosa 
was an imperfect man, but Santa-Rosa had 
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at the same time a great and a tender soul : 

you owe him a separate place in your ad- 

miration and in your regrets. Adieu. 
November 1st, 1838. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Srepuen RanpoupnH, as we have men- 
tioned, kept house ; yet, as his means be- 
came slender, he was compelled to enjoy 
company in the dwellings of others oftener 
than in his own. Some visitors, however, 
he still had; and, though substantial refresh- 
ment might be scanty, was always ready to 
place before them a decanter of peach brandy 
or of twenty-year whiskey. There were a 
very few for whose gratification he would 
draw upon his last box of champagne, and 
thus honored was an individual who called 
on him about eight o’clock in the evening of 
the day whose events we have last been 
chronicling. A jolly time they had. Sandy 
Leach, though an innate vulgarity prevented 
him from being successful in more ambitious 
conversational efforts, had really a gift for 
coarse humor, and, to any one who could 
enjoy it, was a not unentertaining companion ; 
and Randolph, whose versatility enabled him 
to appear equally at home in either low or 
refined society, had lately, from his unfor- 
tunate habits, learned to partake of the for- 
mer with most relish. The bottle travelled 
briskly backward and forward over the table, 
and their mirth grew fast and furious in 
proportion. 

“ Here’s to the health of that sweet youth 
Francis,” eried Leach, holding up his glass ; 
“may the soreness of his back speedily give 
way to good treatment !” 

“ But what can heal his wounded honor?” 

“Oh, let him plaster that with texts of 
Scripture! Charming Miss Lucy can assist 
him to find them.” As Leach said this, he 
watched the expression of his companion’s 
face with peculiar earnestness. 

“ Hang them both!” ejaculated Stephen. 





Leach appeared gratified, and answered, 
interrogatively : 

“Well, I suppose we must set down this 
Montgomery girl, if things take their natura? 
course, as Trenchard’s heiress ?” 

“ It is quite possible.” 

“Yet it is probable, I suppose, there will 
be some interference with the natural order ?” 

“Ay, like enough,” replied Randolph 
composedly ; “since you will have eight or 
ten thousand dollars to lose in that event, I 
should not wonder if you were to kick against 
it vigorously.” 

“ Haven’t you also some interest in the 
matter ?” 

“ Not much, so long as I have good friends 
to lend me all I want and take my note for 
payment. Still I must say I think these 
broad pedestals of mine would fill my uncle’s 
shoes rather better than Lucy Montgomery’s 
little feet.” 

“ Now I believe,” said Leach, sinking his 
voice, “I believe it will be quite easy to 
make her quit the mansion, and at the same 
time to excite against her Trenchard’s dis- 
like, besides preventing any possible connec- 
tion with either Middleton or Herbert.” 

“Oh, a fig for the lovers!” returned 
Randolph, “ if the old man is but put straight ; 
though how are you to bring about that 
happy state of things ?” 

“Why, I am confident I can let loose 
some rumors from the boarding school where 
she stayed before her father’s death that will 
accomplish all I have said.” 

“ And these reports will have relation to 
her good name?” said the other. 

“That they will; nothing short would 
serve the purpose.” 

“So, Sandy, these reports have no real 
foundation ?” 
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“T don’t see where you get your ‘ So!’ 
But I needn’t say yes or no about this. If 
our object is gained, what more should we 
care for ?” 

“Look here, Leach !” said Randolph, with 
indignant earnestness, “this is a rascally, 
villainous scheme. You shall not—you shall 
not E 

“ Heigho, who would have thought it ?” 
exclaimed the other, holding up his fat 
hands. “ Why, to my certain knowledge, 
you quarrelled bitterly with the hussy this 
very morning ; and insulted her, too, in such 
a way as to leave no chance of reconcilia- 
tion.” 

“Ta!” cried the rejected suitor, “ how 
came you to know that? Surely you have 
not dared trust your ears inside of Stephen 
Trenchard’s door-sill.” 

“ Never mind; I hear most that goes on, 
I can tell you. But haven’t you really 
quarrelled with her for good ?” 

“ For bad, it may well be,” said Randolph, 
with a little sadness in his tone; “ yet, bad 
or good, I shall never be her husband. But 
then, confound it, 1 am not going to let a 
parcel of hellish slanders be raised about an 
innocent girl, I can tell you.” 

“ But what odds ?” persisted the tempter. 
“You don’t want Herbert or Middleton to 
marry her, I suppose?” 

“T'll wring their necks first!” cried the 
young man fiercely. 

“ You don’t mean to take her yourself?” 

“T’ve already told you, No!” 

“And you don’t want her to get your 
uncle’s property? Well, why not adopt a 
plan that will accomplish every thing at 
once {” 

“] will not think of it, so utter not another 
word.” 

“Why, Steve, you must have been jilted 
badly ;” and the crafty old man looked at 
him with well-feigned astonishment. “So 
you still love her ?” 

“I do not /” replied Randolph with evi- 
dent vexation. “I hate her; or rather, I 
am perfectly indifferent; and I will show my 
indifference by insisting, as a mere affair of 
justice, that no such scandalous plot as you 
hint at be carried into execution. Sandy 
Leach, it shall not; I have given my answer, 
80 be satisfied.” 

“ But suppose I go on my own hook and 
set the tongues of the school girls loose, what 
can you do 2” 
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“Do!” echoed the young giant, in a tone 
like the reverberations from a mountain side. 
“Do!” he added, knitting his brows and 
striking the table till the glasses danced. 
“Try it, and, by Heaven, you shall find out 
what I will do!” 

Leach allowed him to become calm, and 
continued in a quiet manner : 

“What say you, then, to the scheme I 
mentioned to you day before yesterday ?” 

“Tl none of it. Goodness! to think 
what you have led me to before!” The 
young man shuddered. 

“Shaking, as I live—Steve Randolph 
trembling !” 

“Trembling? Pshaw! Here! let’s have 
a drink, and we’ll see whose hand is the 
steadiest.” Randolph filled the two glasses 
full to the brim, and then lifted his own to 
his mouth without losing a drop, but Leach 
spilled some of the wine from his. 

The spendthrift expressed his exultation 
loudly, and the conversation for a while 
wandered from the subjects in debate. At 
length Randolph, pushing away his glass, 
leaned back in his chair for some moments, 
and then said : 

“Sandy, if I believed it possible for the 
spirit of darkness to animate a human form, 
I should say there’s one now in your big 
carcass.” 

“You compliment me; but why ?” 

“Well, you must own that the serpent 
and the foul fiend are nearly related. Now, 
if your temper towards my uncle is not 
snakish, I don’t know a word fit to describe 
it.” 

“ And hasn’t Trenchard ever treated me 
like a reptile?” 

Such a concentrated malice glistened in 
the small deep-set eye of Leach, that Ran- 
dolph could not help averting his glance 
with a sensation akin to horror. The shop- 
keeper noticed the effect he had unwittingly 
produced, and, relaxing his countenance to 
its customary smile, added : 

“ You, Steve, cannot at any rate reproach 
yourself for any lack of meekness and long- 
suffering : witness your patient endurance of 
Dr. Middleton.” 

“ What has he done ?” 

“Why, you know what he has done in 
tracking up those confounded boots.” 

“Oh, is that all? I thought you had 
something new.” 

“ Really,” returned Leach, “I never knew 
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you so backward to give a man a thrashing 
before.” 

“ Plague take you, Sandy! you are ever 
at your vocation. But I’m get‘ing sick of 
this rowdyism, man. I have more than 
half a notion even to apologize to that poor 
boy Herbert for the hasty blows I gave 
him.” 

“ That will be a great relief indeed to him, 
and he’ll come off with flying colors. For 
his sake be quick, and give him time to 
withdraw his challenge before it reaches 

ou.” 

“Pooh! a challenge from him! What 
a ridiculous idea! A challenge to fight with 
pop-guns, I suppose ?” 

Leach noticed the favorable turn in his 
subject, and skilfully availed himself of 
it. 

“Now don’t kill the little man by laugh- 
ing at him, Steve. 
on the tavern pavement! Whata desperate 
energy painted on his pretty face when he 
held out his shooting fix! One could ob- 
serve the actual process of screwing up his 
courage. In general it lies so low that | 


doubt whether he himself suspected he had 


any. With the first cut of the cow-hide it 
moved; the second and third stirred it more ; 
but at the fourth, which I suppose ap- 
proached nearer the seat of honor, it gave a 
tremendous bounce, and at thessame instant 
up went the gun. The little chap wriggled 
his lips and screwed so vigorously that his 
courage reached another notch. He worked 
and strained—higher he could not get it. 
I was certain then he’d never make it stick ; 
and sure enough, all at once down it came 
with a flop. Old Stephen Trenchard’s lee- 
ture, too, must have been rich—I mean the 
scolding he gave him in place of dessert 
after dinner. Sal, the house girl, told me 
all about it this evening, and I madé her a 


present of a handkerchief for the story. He | 


scolded Frank beautifully for bringing home 
the white feather, and said his only chance 
was to challenge you, as your spunk was too 
good ever to let you take back any thing 
ou’d done. Frank blubbered out that he 
had had the best of the business already, as 
he had scared you.” 
“How! he scared me? But go on.” 
“Well, he had punished you enough, he 


thought; and if, as it seemed, it was not. 


sufficient, his religion would not let him send 
a challenge.” 
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“He meant, as you say, Sandy, that his 
courage had slipped out of reach.” 

“Very likely,” continued the narrator; 
“but the funniest part is to come. Tren- 
chard asked why, in the mischief, he didn’t 
shoot you when he had a chance. He an- 
swered that his gun wasn’t loaded, and that 
he did great things when he frightened Steve 
Randolph with an empty barrel; and with 
that, Sal says, he fairly grinned through his 
tears.” 

“Confound the brat!” exclaimed Ran- 
dolph; “the next time I catch him I'll pound 
him to a jelly.” 

“Don’t, for his dear sweetheart’s sake, 
Steve. Butlisten! Frank added that, even 
if his gun had been loaded, he could not 
have had the heart to hurt such a poor, dis- 
sipated young man.” 

“The dev x 

“Don’t swear, Steve; he aint worth it. 
But, to conclude, the smart youth wound up 
by saying that, if no other consideration had 
interfered, nothing could have induced him 


'to wound so near a relative of his revered 


guardian.” 

“Fishing for a legacy, as I live! 
Stephen. 

“You may well say it. I reckon he lays 
that hit at a round ten thousand at least.” 

Leach having, as he thought, thoroughly 
effaced, by this admirable perversion of facts, 
every thing like compunction from the mind 
of his listener, continued : “ Do you want to 
hear any more of the scraps I have picked 
up from the servants ?” 

“You may tell them, if you choose; of 
course they are half lies.” 

“ Oh, I won’t vouch as to that! but, in- 
deed, I don’t know that the darkies have any 
object, and I compare their accounts, so as 
to catch them when they trip. You must 
know they come to my store by stealth, as 
the Colonel would beat them like fury if he 
knew of it. Well, there’s one of them had 
a talk with me some days ago,—an old, 
gossipping crone that calls herself ‘ body sar- 
vant to Miss Lucy.’” 

“Rachel, I should judge,” observed Ran- 
dolph. 

“ That’s the one; but mind and don’t say 
any thing about it, or they will be punished, 
and my mail cut off. Rachel said, in her 
way, that her young mistress happened to 
be talking one night about her three beaux, 
— it’s no matter what she said about you!” 


»] 


cried 
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“Yes, tell me.” 

“She said Mr. Randolph was too big and 

assionate, and too extravagant.” 

“Ah, did she? Extravagant,—eh? I 
wonder what mighty fortune she has to make 
her so careful ?” 

“You forget,” replied Leach, “ that she is 
to inherit the Trenchard estate.” 

“ Ay, sure enough,” said the other, with 
a bitter scowl. “ But what of the rest ?” 

“Mr. Herbert,” said she, “is too little and 
bashful and soft-hearted.” 

“She’s hard to please. And the doctor?” 

“ Rachel says she blushed when she came 
to his name, and said ‘ Dr. Middleton is as 
quiet and gentle as Frank Herbert, and 
braver than Mr. Randolph.’” 

“Braver than I? That shall be tried!” 

Sandy Leach smiled; that is, there was 
a broad smile on his heart, but the visible 
emotion became weaker in its passage along 
the nerves, till it died away in sundry con- 
vulsions of the maxillar muscles, which 
seemed significant rather of lugubriousness 
than of complacent mirth. He was much 
pleased, and indeed had reason to be, on 
account of his successful management of the 
wild passions of his companion. But he had 
not attained his whole end; and feeling 
inclined to pursue it still further, with that 
view made an interlude of a drinking bout. 
Perhaps the exhilarating effeet of the wine 
he himself had already taken had something 
to do with this measure; however that may 
be, it was not adopted with his usual pru- 
dence. Although Mr. Leach was a match 
for any one with the bottle, so far as mere 
keeping his legs was concerned, and no one 
had ever seen him drunk, yet he over-esti- 
mated his powers of this kind when he set 
them against Stephen Randolph's; for that 
young man qguld bear as much “soaking” as 
he, with this difference, that all that he took 
after a certain quantity had rather the effect 
of quenching the natural fire of his tempera- 
ment, than of kindling it higher. The justice 
of these observations will perhaps be seen 
before we get to the close of this midnight 
conversation, though they may be in this 
place somewhat premature. 

“I confess freely, Steve, that I shall not 
be sorry to see Middleton thrashed ; for he 
is so plaguy sly.” 

“You hit the nail now, Sandy. If the 
fellow would come right out before my face, 
YT should not care; but this behind-your-back 
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conduct I abominate. I'll make him come 
out, though; he must either show himself a 
man, or else, what I verily believe him, a 
sneaking coward. Deliver me from these 
quiet, composed sort of people; they can’t 
help but be rascals, in order to make them- 
selves of some account in the world. I don’t 
believe there ever was a man of this nature, 
but had something wrong about him. It 
may be different off among the Yankees ; 
but here in Virginia, the fellow that is so 
still and steady and on his guard as never 
to afford opportunity for a tussle, must 
either be a coward or nearly as bad.” 

“You except the present company, of 
course,” interposed Leach, laughing, “for 
you know I am particular to keep out of 
mischief.” 

“You differ from most of this class, 
Sandy. You joke and laugh, and are plea- 
sant over a bottle; but after all, you are 
dangerous ; you know it.” 

“But then, Steve, you must admit that 
there are some roystering, heavy-handed 
chaps, who are fit to give more general fear 
than I; lawyer Blapp, for instance.” 

“Tut, tut, man! he is not a touch to you! 
Wat Blapp is a right cute fellow, to be sure, 
though he is not half so cute as he thinks he 
is, and does a deal of mischief in the way of 
setting folks together by the ears; but com- 
pared with you, he is no more than a ’pren- 
tice imp alongside of Beelzebub. Still, 
Sandy, it is well enough to be careful of 
Wat. Don’t talk too freely to him. He’s 
in reality, I believe, friendly disposed to me, 
and would stick at little to serve me—that 
is, of course, provided I could thereby be 
put in a condition to do him some good in 
return; but it is by no means advisable to 
let a man know more than exactly fits him 
for the work you mean him to perform. 
So, Sandy, if it should become necessary to 
have recourse to any of your wild and des- 
perate schemes, be particular as to Wat.” 

“Ay, ay! trust me for that! I am glad 
to see you quitting your whimsical notions, 
and turning once more to regard matters 
like a man of the world; and one of my 
plans will be necessary, as you foresee. 
Depend upon it, I have as little inclination 
as you to commit more sins than circum- 
stances compel. I have thought over the 
whole business, and have thus made up my 
mind to the only course that offers a fair 
chance of success. You may not yet have 
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come to the same conclusion, but you will. 
Let us talk about it rationally. You seem 
to have a great repugnance to the first 
scheme.” 

“T have, indeed; so say no more about 
it.” 

“Stephen, can you think of any other 
substitute but that which I have suggested ? 
I perceive by your blank look that you can- 
not. Now, the inheritance of this estate is 
your right by the laws of nature.” 

“Certainly ; am I not the Colonel’s near- 
est relative ?” 

“ Well, even the rankest Methodism does 
not require a man to injure himself to bene- 
fit another. Why, then, should you ward 
off a transient injury from this artful girl, to 
your own hurt ?” 

“But, Sandy, you forget; this is a posi- 
tive injury.” 

“No, it isn’t, on your part. Iam content 
to take upon myself all the responsibility of 
the act. Besides, the advantage to you is a 
lasting one; the injury to her need not be 
permanent—you understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand. A lying report can 


be overthrown by knocking away its false 


foundations. Still, slander will stick.” 

“TI won’t deceive you, Stephen. There 
may be truth, at least some truth, in the 
reports I have spoken about; but I am cer- 
tain that if you wish it, I can arrange the 
affair so that her fame, whether the stains 
cast upon it are just or not, will appear 
spotless in the end.” 

“Yet,” replied Randolph, “a considera- 
ble period may elapse before old Trench 
kicks the bucket. I can’t be certain of the 
property till then, and it would be a long 
while for the poor girl to remain with a dis- 
honored name. Goodness knows she has 
given me plaguy little reason to be anxious 
about her settlement in marriage; but for 
all, I am loath to be the cause of her pining 
away in solitude and poverty, shunned by 
every honest man and woman as a creature 
of shame.” 

“Oh, I dare say she'll get a respectable 
husband without much trouble. She is 
really quite pretty, and is accomplished 
enough to keep any man’s parlor stylish.” 

“That is very true, but such a foul report 
will conceal it all.” 

“No, no! don’t you fear! T'll warrant 
her a decent husband, if J have to be the 
man myself.” 
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Leach was sensible that he might have 
committed an indiscretion in this remark, 
and shot a furtive glance across the table to 
observe its effect, resolved within himself to 
treat it as a jest if ill received; but Randolph 
only answered : 

“Why, you have never heard her open 
her lips even.” 

“But I have, though. Don’t you know 
she visits frequently at Mrs. Good’s house? 
I am a particular friend of the old widow, 
and have seen Lucy there more than once.” 

“The difficulty of the introduction may 
be over, Sandy, but there is another—she’d 
never have you. I am not vain, but I think 
I am at least as captivating as you. To be 
sure, I never cared for her the breaking of a 
straw, except to make certain of my uncle’s 
negroes and land; still I asked her.” 

“True enough, Stephen, | am not a 
handsome fellow like you; but you may 
depend her proud feelings will break mighti- 
ly when she finds herself all at once deserted 
and scorned. She and her mother will be 
poor, too, and distressed; then will I com- 
mence to lay my train. First I'll contrive 
to drop in one acceptable present after 
another at whatever hut they may take up 
with, remaining myself all the time incog, 
as they say. Perhaps I may put on a 
broad-brim hat, and otherwise dress as a 
respectable Quaker gentleman, carefully 
keeping my face from observation. At the 
first call Pll leave a basket of oranges for 
the old lady, as she is weakly and complain- 
ing; and at the last one, when they may 
be threatened with distress for rent or the 
like, Pll just step to the door, signify that I 
am leaving the country, throw in my purse 
with a ‘God bless you,’ and step away with- 
out waiting for thanks. Next, Mrs, Good 
shall insist upon their staying a, while at her 
house ; there I will meet Lucy apparently 
by accident, and show surprise and discom- 
posure. Then, by degrees, I must become 
more sociable, sympathize with her sorrows, 
and all that. Depend upon it, my boy, 
she’ll be Mrs. Leach yet!” 

“She your wife!” exclaimed Stephen, 
with intense disdain; “Lucy Montgomery 
marry you /—a pursy, bloated, vulgar shop- 
keeper like you! Ha! ha!” 

Sandy Leach was disconcerted, and half 
inclined to manifest anger, for Randolph’s 
laugh had by no means the clear ring of 
good-humored raillery. The young man 
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continued: “ This, then, is the object of all 
the nice work you have been chalking out 
for me. I am honored, truly !—the faithful 
bully to drub Mr. Leach’s rivals for him! 
I see now the cause of such bitter spite 
against Middleton and Herbert. Perhaps 
you have been using some cursed practices 
to injure me in her opinion. Give me but 
reason to think so, and as sure as I ama 
living man I'll beat out your brains against 
that wall!” He started up, and his clenched 
hand told that little was needed to induce 
him to execute his threat. 

Leach felt himself sobered with a ven- 
geance, and trembled, for he knew his dan- 
ger. His self-possession, however, did not 
desert him. 

“How can you dream of such a thing, 
Stephen? Confound the girl! I wish she 
was your wife to-morrow, or any body else’s, 
so that would satisfy you. What I want 
is, to see you master of those thousands of 
acres. How every thing beside turns out 
will affect me not a whit.” 

“Here, Sandy!” exclaimed the other, 
“Jook me in the eye, and solemnly swear 
that you have done nothing, and caused 
nothing to be done, to prejudice my suit 
with Miss Montgomery. Be careful, now! 
If you perjure yourself I'll read it on your 
forehead, and it were far better for you to 
make a clean breast at once than have me 
wring the villainy out by tearing you in 
pieces !” 

“JI swear it! I swear it!” cried Leach 
with energy ; and well it was for him that 
in this he spoke truth. 

Randolph sat down again, and fresh corks 
were drawn. His crafty companion found 
all his work thrown back in confusion upon 
his hands. Warily did he renew his task, 
and indefatigably was it prosecuted. He 
had determined that Ais competitor, Mid- 
dieton, should be humbled, and, by skilful 
insinuations that the hesitation of Randolph 
might be suspected by some to proceed from 
fear, as he had been prompt enough to pun- 
ish a feeble enemy in Francis Herbert, he 
brought the young Titan again to the deter- 
mination to insult the “sly doctor.” To- 
wards the breaking up of the conversation, 
Leach ventured to introduce a hint at the 
scheme concerning Miss Montgomery, but 
a rising scowl upon the brow of his com- 
panion admonished him in time to give the 
sentence an inoffensive termination. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Tue third day subsequent was that ap- 
pointed in Virginia for holding an important 
election. Dr. Charles Middleton, whose 
rides for the past week had taken him in 
a different direction, went, this morning, 
around by Delviton, and having given his 
vote, called for a few moments to inquire 
after the health of the family at the man- 
sion. 

Colonel Trenchard was not at the house, 
but he saw the two young persons and Mrs. 
Montgomery. He grasped Herbert’s hand 
heartily, and said to him in a tone of sin- 
cerity : 

“ You have behaved nobly, Frank, nobly !” 

The youth blushed with gratification, and 
answered : 

“Tt was hard, and I expect to suffer in 
consequence; but if the scene were acted 
again, I would not do otherwise.” 

“You need not, indeed, my dear fellow,” 
responded the doctor; “very few could ex- 
hibit such heroism. But where is the Colo- 
nel? I supposé he is going to the election, 
yet I did not see him at the village.” 

“No, he can’t be there yet; he rode 
round by the lower meadow. Surely, doc- 
tor, you are not off already.” 

“T would be glad to stay, Frank; but I 
have a patient six miles off, to be visited at 
eleven. Good bye, Mrs. Montgomery ; good 
bye, Miss Lucy ; I will see you all to-mor- 
row, I trust, and the Colonel too.” 

After he had ridden away, the trio re- 
mained on the portico. 

“T am sorry,” observed Herbert, “that 
the doctor was in such haste. I wanted to 
inquire how the election was going. I must 
get there myself before dinner, since I have 
sufficient land to give me a vote, if not to 
provide me a new broadcloth coat.” 

“Had you not better wait a little later? 
It will then be——” 

“Tt will be what, Lucy ?” 

“T was going to say that it will then be 
more quiet at the village than just now.” 

“Why, Lucy, I am ashamed of you! Is 
this the way you would nerve my fortitude ? 
No, no; I prefer to go when the greatest 
number shall be present—Randolph among 
them.” 

“You will not take any thing with you, 
Frank ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I will, unless you would 
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have me leave my pocket-hankerchief and 
pencil behind.” 

“ Oh, you know what I mean—your gun, 
and those—those af 

“The pistols, eh? Don’t doubt my firm- 
ness so easily ; I mean to carry no weapon 
whatever, not even a walking-stick. An 
umbrella, however, I must take, for it looks 
something like rain. But here is Ichabod, 
returning from the village; the old man ean 
tell us how matters are going. Here, Uncle 
Ich! we want to see you.” 

“Sarvant, young Marser,” said the negro, 
removing his hat. 

“Well, Uncle, tell us how things are go- 
ing at the town; who's to be elected ?” 

“T can’t say for sartain, Marser Frank; 
some talks up stiff for one man, and some 
for another; it’s hard prodicting who’s 
gwine to have most. ‘Sides to speak resactly 
I haven’t interceded much into dis matter, I 
was so taken up with watchin’ the doctor 
through his scrape; but I reckon he’s told 
you all ’bout that.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” said the young lady; 
“ do you tell us, Uncle Ich.” 

“1 s’pose he seemed sort 0’ sperrited an’ 
*wildered ?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Herbert ; “he was 
just as composed and quiet as ever. But 
what has been the matter ?” 

“You know, I judge, bout Marser Ste- 
phen’s comin’ up to him ldokin’ so fierce, de 
doctor was in mighty bad fix ?” 

“But, Ichabod,” interposed Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, “we don’t know any thing about 
it. Mr. Randolph been assaulting Dr. Mid- 
dleton? Come, give us the whole story 
from the beginning; don’t tantalize us—if 
you know what that means.” 

“T understand ’sizely : all one as crackin’ 
the whip afore the horses is hitched, or set- 
tin’ the wedge at the butt-eend. No, Missus ; 
I'll take the log right, and begin at the be- 
ginnin’. The doctor come ridin’ along down 
to the front of the tavern—you know the 
electioning goes on in the tavern; when he 
gets right close to the step, he easts his eye 
round, a-kinder lookin’ for a place to hitch 
his horse, and he looked plump against 
Marser Stephen, who was standin’ alongside 
of Misser Leach just outside the door. 
Marser Steve looked very savage indeed, 
an’ de doctor wheeled away his horse, and I 
thought he was afeard; but as it turned out, 
he only went to fasten the critter to the 
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fence on the other side, ‘ease all the posts 
was full. He come back then, walkin’ very 
slow and liberal; and as soon as he got to 
the broad sideway, Marser Steve steps right 
up to meet him, his forehead all drawed up 
in a pucker, and the corners of his mouth 
all drawed down, and his eyes in a glitter, 
and his left fist doubled, and dat arm half 
crooked, and a switch in his right hand. 
He’s so tall an’ big, he seemed real grand 
and fearsome.” Ichabod here made a pause 
for effect, and rolled his white orbs around 
his small but attentive group of listeners. 
“What tink were next? De doctor seed he 
were meetin’ a hurricane, and come slow, 
but on he did dome. He’s pretty much of 
a man, you know; though he aint high, he’s 
made broad and put close together, so he 
couldn’t baek out by sayin’ he wan’t no match. 
Still all his uttermost could do in a riglar 
scrimmage with such an unmarciful strong 
giant of a gentleman as Marser Steve, would 
be to make him enough wuss to tear him to 
flinders. An’ de doctor knew dat too, and 
were sartain andsure that if de other should 
once get fairly zaggerated, he mought as 
well give hisself up for gone, without fendin’ 
a lick. I’ve seed many a fight of white folks 
too, and it’s a right nice sight, and some 
people looks all the better for having their 
noses smashed, and their eyes knocked up ; 
but de doctor is such a quiet, civil sort of a 
gentleman, I'd been sorry to a seen him in 
such a fix.” 

“Come, old man,” cried Herbert impa- 
tiently, “stick to the point, and tell us what 
happened. Did Middleton give ground ?” 

“ Nota bit, Marser; he walked slowly on, 
and looked de other right in the eye. It 
was a queer kind of a look too, and I must 
say I decline very much to the opinion that 
there’s somethin’ more nor natural bout de 
young doctor. You ricollec’, Miss Lucy, 
how he cured Delilah’s child so suddint 
when three other doctors give it up; and 
even old Aunty Pilzy, who come from 
Affriky,and was as old when I was a boy— 
dat’s sixty years ago—as she are now; even 
Aunt Pilzy said it were written in de moon 
dat it must die; but Dr. Middleton told her, 
short like, ‘Hold your tongue!’ an’ Pilzy’s 
sperrit wan’t strong ‘nough to stand his 
sperrit, an’ de child dived.” 

“But about the meeting at the tavern, 
Uncle Ichabod ?” 

“Sure ‘nuff, but [ll be on a trot now. 
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Well, afore de doctor got within two or three 
yards or so of the door, Marser Steve made 
a quick step forward with a hard grip on 
the switch, as if his fingers itched to use it. 
Sandy Leach kept close along, but a little 
behint. Marser Steve raised de whip half 
up, and said, ‘I b’lieve you’s been makin’ 
slan’rous ’proaches against me; come, out 
with your ’pology; I’m waitin’’ De doctor 
kept his eye right agin his all de time, and 
spoke in de same soft sort 0’ way as ever; 
and dat dem words of his’n should have 
effeck is admonishin’, and make me think 
sti]l more there mus’ be somethin’ sperritual 
and witch-like "bout him. Gracious, J 
wouldn’t unplease him for the airth !” 

“ But what did he say ?” 

“Only four or half-a-dozen words, and 
they had no consarn whatsomever wid the 
matter. He said, ‘Can you tell me, sir, 
whether a black man walks like an Injun ? 
Now wasn’t dat funny? Any body ’d have 
thought it more like crazy people’s talk ; but 
it had de charm in it, and Marser Steve drop 
his switch as if it war red-hot iron, though 
he looked as fierce as ever. Misser Leach 


touch him on the arm and whisper in his 


ear, and den stepped between ’em and made 
out as though he war partin’ on ’em ; but I 
could see it war all "possum, for neder him 
nor Marser Steve could a ris an arm so long 
as de charm was on dat de doctor laid dar.” 

As the old black coneluded his narrative, 
his three listeners exchanged glances. 

“ A negro almost invariably turns out his 
toes in walking,” observed Francis Herbert, 
in a low tone, “ whilst the Indian keeps them 
straight forward; and no Indian ever had a 
straighter tread than Randolph.” 

“And how were those tracks?” inquired 
one of the ladies. 

“T do not know; but the doctor must.” 

Old Ichabod observed them closely, but 
only comprehended enough that was said to 
puzzle him, without his gaining a clue to the 
mystery. 

“I must go to Delviton right away,” said 
Herbert. 

“Not to do any thing about this we are 
guessing at!” suggested Lucy. 

“Of course not; but I have my vote to 
give.” 


drinking in fresh vigor at every step from 
the atmosphere, at once balmy and bracing, 
which is peculiar to that fifth season unknown 
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He proceeded straightway to the village, | 
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to Hesiod, the Indian Summer, which springs 
like a new Amphitrite from the beach of one 
ocean, gives a fresh charm to the bright sis- 
terhood as they trip across our western con- 
tinent, and deserts them in the first rippling 
wave of the other. He swung his arms in 
the exhilaration of his spirit, and his breast 
swelled with high thoughts. Then he felt 
that he could do all things, and harder yet, 
endure all things. He thought not of his 
being an almost penniless. dependent upon 
the bounty of another, nor that he was master 
of no profession, and at that time unqualified 
for any one of the countless pursuits which 
human ingenuity or necessity has devised ; 
nor further, that he bore a brand of dishonor 
which would probably adhere during life. 
Nothing of all this passed through his mind, 
but he blessed the beneficent Creator for a 
glorious autumn day, and in the enjoyment 
of the gift was happy. 

In this buoyant mood he soon threaded the 
woods, and crossed the rivulet which divided 
to him nature from the world, quiet from 
distraction, the green and golden hills of the 
plantation from the brick and whitewash of 
Delviton. The tavern grounds extended in 
the rear to the skirt of the wood through 
which he had passed, and indeed cut off a 
few of its trees. About half way from this 
back fence to the dwelling and offices was a 
nine-pin alley, and so far the throng of tay- 
ern visitors frequently wandered. But Her- 
bert was startled by hearing loud and angry 
voices issuing from the very extremity of the 
yard, and underneath the group of trees. 
Instead, therefore, of keeping around the 
grounds to the front, he leaped the fence, 
and ran across the hillock which concealed 
the cause of the sound from his view. 

But to render our narrative intelligible, 
we must go back a little in time, and follow 
some of the movements of Mr. Trenchard. 
The old gentleman had, as Herbert informed 
the doctor, made a circuit of an additional 
mile before entering the village ; and when 
he did reach it, he rode immediately into the 
yard to the stable, for the purpose of having 
his horse kept securely during his stay. 
After he had dismounted, and just as he was 
about to proceed to the tavern, he observed 
a man coming in the direction of the stable. 
Sandy Leach, for it was he, changed color 
when he perceived whom he was so near 
meeting, and turned off into the little grove 
in the rear. Trenchard followed after very 
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quickly, and had nearly overtaken him, 
when the object of his pursuit turned sud- 
denly around and said : 

“Bin, what have you to do with me ?” 

Trenchard replied in a low, deep tone, 
“Suppose I sought to do murder, how could 
you complain ?” 

“ Man! ruffian !” exclaimed the other with 
agitation; “keep off; I am armed.” 

‘What the deuce do I care for your arms, 
you paltry coward! When did a Trenchard 
ever fear any thing? Do you remember 
New-Orleans? Don’t you gasp for breath 
at the recollection ?” 

Leach’s face did indeed assume a livid hue, 
but Trenchard continued : 

“Do you remember the famine at Ha- 
vana, when you brought a ship thither with 
a cargo of grain, for which you had paid a 
double price, and by the sale of which you 
expected to make a quadruple profit? Do 
you remember how three large ship loads 
came in the day after, and how much you 
lost in consequence ?” 

“Tt reduced me for the time to beggary !” 
cried Leach. “ But for that cursed mischance 
I should now have been worth three hundred 
thousand dollars. Yet you surely had no 
hand in that?” 

“There you are mistaken, sir; nobody 
else would have been willing to lose money 
to ruin you. I was; and | did not lose by 
that transaction, for I gained revenge—some 
revenge ; but there’s more to be gained yet, 
man !” 

“Mr. Trenchard,” rejoined Sandy, in hon- 
eyed accents, “ we are both advanced in years ; 
neither of us can expect to live a great while 
longer. You have done me a great deal of 
hurt. I myself, I confess it, have wronged 
you. Let us hold the score balanced ; let 
us seek the pardon of Heaven, by pardoning 
each other ; let us forget and forgive.” 

“Forget and forgive !” echoed Trenchard ; 
“you do well to couple the terms. Sandy, 
Sandy, I could forgive were it possible to 
forget ; but, treacherous villain! I have a 
memory! [ will follow you up to the last ; 
no peace nor pardon shall you have! My 
revenge would be incomplete were you to 
die calmly. Scoundrel, hypocrite, perjured 
liar, viper, adder, most loathsome of reptiles, 
for ever I will hate you!” 

“And d’ye think,” said the other, speak- 
ing through his teeth, “ that I cannot hate 
also? You have enjoyed your revenge; you 
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shall taste mine. 
ame.” 

“ Blood-sucking Leach ! low-born and 
lower-lived rascal, I scorn and defy you !” 

“Ha, ha! defy me, do you?” 

“Yes, I do defy you. You have twice 
tried to kill me, once when I was sick, and 
last at night ; but you can’t succeed! How 
you chuckled when you were on the roof ; 
your joy sounded in your voice. But, Alex- 
ander Leach, J live/ Stingless scorpion, I 
live to trample you under my heel !” 

“ You heard my voice, do you say ?” 
Leach cast a searching glance around to as- 
certain that no listeners were nigh. “You 
heard my voice. Now, what words did that 
voice say? What person was addressed ? 
Was it a black man’s name that was called ? 
tell me that! Was it Jim’s? Was it not 
that of some one nearer to you? was it 
not ‘ 

“ Hold !” cried Trenchard, in a voice of 
thunder ; then he added, almost whispering, 
“T heard indeed too much. I mean, I 
dreamed 1 heard it ; for never could he who 
bears that name have joined in a vile, cow- 
ardly assassination. Impossible! it cannot 

” 

“ You heard af 

“ Alexander, hush ! 


See who’s the best at the 


Say not that it was 
he, or I'll grind you to ashes !” 
“Stephen Trenchard, you say I wronged 


you, and heap bitter names on me. You 
have an excellent memory for all this. Your 
wife, so beautiful, so beloved, died the first 
year of her marriage, killed by your cruelty— 
killed by her husband. Ha, ha,ha! And 
you say I was at the bottom of ail this! a 
ridiculous notion, truly. Ha, ha! Well, 
you don’t remember, I suppose, how you had 
treated me before that? You had a sister. 
Alexander Leach, a poor man, ofa poor fam- 
ily, wasn’t good enough for her. No! So 
you married her to Brewster Randolph ; and 
what a fine youth has sprung from that 
happy marriage! A nice young man, in 
truth, who hangs up his own dear uncle, his 
namesake too! Stephen chokes Stephen ! 
Ha, ha !” 

Colonel Trenchard, violently enraged 
drew a knife and sprang, with almost the 
vigor of youth, at the breast of his enemy ; 
but Leach, too wary not to foresee such a 
consequence, stepped suddenly back, drew a 
pistol, and fired. Trenchard tottered for- 
ward, made a second vehement plunge with 
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his weapon, but not reaching his mark, fell 
at full length, whilst the knife was buried to 
the handle in the hard clay. 

Leach leaned over the wounded man, and 
said in a soft, hypocritical tone, “ You are 
studying forgiveness now, I hope, sir. Don’t 
scorn me, Mr. Trenchard, don’t scorn me 
now ; pray don’t!” 

“Villain !” exclaimed Trenchard, raising 
himself on one arm ; “ Villain! I abominate 

ou—yes, I loathe, I scorn youstill! I be- 
ae you have killed me, Leach.” Here his 
eyes rolled in their sockets so dreadfully that 
even the hardened wretch before him was 
struck with affright. “I believe you have 
killed me. Hear my last words: I die; but 
if ever the dead revisit the earth, your bed, 
Alexander Leach, shall be sleepless.” As 
the last word left his lips, he sank back ; but 
he soon revived, and his countenance wore a 
less death-like expression. 

Sandy Leach, who was stricken with hor- 
ror so long as he believed he had expired, 
also recovered his faculties. “ Yes, Trench- 
ard,” he hissed, “no son of mine should call 
you uncle, and now you have a nephew of 
other begetting, though of my training, to 
be sure ; a handsome, gallant fellow, strong 
as Goliath too! Do you recollect how easily 
he doubled you up in that rope? Don’t 
grumble and grieve now, my dear fellow; 
it was not Sandy Leach, but Stephen Ran- 
dolph, that tried to murder you the night of 
the 15th of September.” 

“ Traitor! scoundrel! what have you told? 
Would you betray me?” The speaker was 
Randolph, who, in seeking his boon com- 
panion, had stumbled on this scene and over- 


heard Leach’s last declaration. “I have told | 


you,” he added vehemently, “ what to expect ; 
take that!” He raised his arm in anger, 
and as Leach held up the pistol to ward off 
the blow, wrenched it from him, presented 
it, drew the trigger, and, the second barrel 
having been cocked in the struggle, dis- 
charged it into the owner’s side. Leach fell 
to the earth with a groan. “ Heaven save 
me!” exclaimed Randolph, shuddering ; “I 
believe I am doubly a murderer.” 


A great throng of men now rushed in, | 


drawn by some vague rumor of a fight, as 
well as by the pistol shots. 

“There he is—Stephen Randolph—seize 
him !” cried Leach, with labored and broken 
utterance. “Seize him! he has slain—me 
—me—and— T'renchard.” 

VOL. VIII, 39. VI, NEW SERIES. 





Randolph’s despairing words had been 
heard and partly misinterpreted, and the 
declaration of Alexander Leach, a person of 
popular character and well esteemed, ap- 
peared to fix the deepest guilt upon the un- 
fortunate young man. It deserves to be 
remarked, too, that his conduct at the 
meeting with Middleton in the morning had 
excited much doubt, if not suspicion. 

Jack Chapman, who happened to be fore- 
most of the crowd, addressing his compan- 
ions, said gruffly, “That business of the boots 
was never cleared up, was it? And to my 
certain knowledge, it was a lying charge that 
black Jim had any hand in the hang- 
ing ” 

“Mind your own business, sir !” cried 
Randolph, striking him. But young Chap- 
man, a stout, able-bodied man, was as hot- 
tempered as Randolph himself, and raising 
a cudgel, struck his powerful antagonist to 
the ground with a blow. Not content with 
this, when Randolph had got upon one knee, 
and in the struggle to rise had thrown over 
one of the most burly of his assailants, he 
rushed forward, knocked him a second time 
prostrate, and manifested his purpose to pro- 
ceed to measures still more extreme. The 
mob around, excited to a pitch of fury, 
seconded him heartily, with violent gestures 
and imprecations against the “ murderer.” 

It was at this moment that Francis Her- 
bert entered. In the confusion, he noticed 
not the bloody forms of Leach and his gwar- 
dian, but saw before him, stretched out andi 
senseless, Stephen Randolph, about to be 
trampled upon, and perhaps slain. He 
rushed forward and placed his own person. 
between the angry multitude and their pro- 
posed victim. 

“Stand out of the way !” shouted Jack 
Chapman, 

“T will not, to see a defenseless person: 
murdered.” 

“Mr. Herbert, you endanger yourself to. 
no purpose. Move away, sir,” reiterated the 
other. 

“Kick him out of the road! knock him: 
down!” roared the erowd behind. 

“ Why are you standing for such as him, 


| Jack ?” ‘said David Chapman, the father, 


endeavoring to push the new-comer aside ;. 
but the thrust was so vigorously returned, 
that the old man went down upon hands and 
knees. 
At this the younger Chapman swung~his 
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club high above his shoulder, as if to decide 
the matter at once. To ward off a blow like 
that which had felled the Herculean Ran- 
dolph, Herbert had only his umbrella. The 
crowd instantly ceased their various noise, 
and even Dave Chapman, who was again on 
his feet, held his breath to watch the descent 
of that fearful hickory staff. Jack himself 
caught the infectious pause, and said: 

“Frank Herbert! 1 would not hurt you if I 
could help it; but do not stop the path any 
longer. That man is amurderer—the mur- 
derer of your guardian !” 

“Of Mr. Trenchard? Good heavens! 
Whereishe? But,” added Herbert, firmly, 
“if Randolph were ten times a murderer, 
you have the law.” 

“Don’t talk of law!” interrupted one in 
the centre of the crowd. “If we lethim up 
now, he'll get off, and every body will be 
afraid to say any thing. He deserves it all; 
why shouldn’t he have it? So hurrah, boys, 
let’s clear the track! There, he’s moving 
now; he'll be up; let’s into him!” 

The mob, excited afresh, pressed close to- 
gether, and bore Chapman forward against 
the slight but undaunted champion of 
mercy. 

“My friends!” said Herbert, in a firm, 
deep tone, “hear me one instant. You say 
this man has committed murder ?” 

“Te was,” answered many voices. 

“Well, now, suppose that one of you had 
committed such a crime—and if you scout 
at the supposition, just consider how near 
you all are to it at this very moment! Sup- 
pose that this man, Randolph, who is now 
prostrate here, should be stricken with a 
mortal hurt, and that you, John Chapman, 
should be charged with murder for having 


‘slain him; what would you claim as your 


right? What, but a fair trial by an im- 
panelled jury? My friends—gentlemen—I 
tell you, and your own hearts tell you, if 
you are only calm enough to listen, that he 
who takes away that breath which God alone 
can bestow, sins to the peril of his own soul, 
unless the Almighty himself gives the au- 
thority; and to none does God give it, but 
to those that execute the law. Let him be 
tried; and who, in that case, would consti- 
tute the jury? Some of yourselves; and 
are you afraid of your own quiet judgment ? 
Or if not of yourselves, of other true Virgin- 


jans, surely, who hate murder as much as 
you. He has killed Mr. Trenchard—did 
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any body see him do it?” Herbert paused, 
but no reply broke the profound stillness. 
“ Js Mr. Trenchard killed ?” 

“ Ay,” said the elder Chapman; “ yonder 
he lies under that tree, shot bad enough to 
die, and Steve had the pistol in his hand 
when we came.” 

“ Did no one, then, see Colonel Trenchard 
shot ?” 

“Yes, sir, [seed it from the stable window.” 

There was a simultaneous turning of heads 
in the direction of the speaker, who was no 
other than the black hostler of the tavern, 

“T seed it all. Colonel Trenchard and 
Misser Leach fou’t; and Marster Sandy shot 
the Colonel, and Marster Stephen shot Mars- 
ter Sandy.” 

“Don’t you lie, you black rascal !” 

“It’s no lie at all, Marster Jack, but fac’ 
an’ truth. I seed just what I tell, and 
nothin’ more and nothin’ shorter.” 

This account at once put a new face upon 
the matter; and though Randolph had re- 
covered from the stun and regained his feet, 
no one felt inclined to molest him. The 
younger Chapman stepped up, extending 
his hand, and said in a frank tone, “ Don’t 
bear a grudge, Steve; you oughtn’t to have 
struck me, you know.” 

But Randolph, without listening to the 
apology or taking note of any one, with a 
haughty air, tur ned his back upon the scene, 

Trenchard and Leach were sever: uly re- 
moved to their homes; the former receiving 
the sedulous attentions of his ward. 


_—_—_— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Dr. Mippieton could not be found, but 
several other physicians who were called into 
the mansion declared themselves unable to 
ascertain the precise situation of the ball. 
There was much reason to fear that it was 
lodged in the neighborhood of the lungs, in 
which case it could scarcely be hoped that 
Colonel Trenchard would survive twenty- 
four hours; yet at evening he seemed to suf- 
fer little pain, and was in the possession of 
his faculties. After remaining with him till 
a late hour and perceiving no change in his 
condition, the medical gertlemen adminis- 
tered an opiate and withdrew. Herbert and 
a friendly neighbor undertook to attend upon 
him till morning, arranging together that 
the latter should recline upon a pallet in an 
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adjoining room, ready to give his assistance 
when called upon by the other. 

Herbert sat by the bedside whilst his 
guardian slumbered uneasily for some hours. 
About two or three o’clock in the morning, 
the wounded man awoke and asked for water. 
When he had emptied the tumbler which 
Frank brought him, he again lay in silence 
and without motion for a considerable space 
of time, but not, as before, asleep. 

“Frank,” he said at length, “read me 
some chapters from the Bible.” 

The young man read several passages 
from the epistles, the account of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, and two or three Psalms. 

Trenchard listened with profound atten- 
tion, and when he paused, said: “ Read me 
that chapter which tells how we ought to 
treat our enemies.” 

Herbert accordingly read the sermon on 
the mount, and some other passages in the 
gospels inculeating forgiveness of injuries. 

“Frank,” said Trenchard, when he had 
ended, “you have studied a good deal; tell 
me, do you think the spirit ever visits the 
earth after death ?” 

“I know not, sir. I have not, myself, 
ever seen sufficient reason to believe that it 
is so; yet without the declaration of Deity, 
no man may presume ‘positively to deny 
it.” 

“Francis, I told Alexander Leach yester- 
day that when I died I meant to haunt his 
couch and break hisslumbers. In my heart 
I felt determined, if it were possible, to dog 
his footsteps even by day, so that in the 
thickest crowds a ghostly form should ever 
be at his elbow. I purposed that every 
night, though he might fence himself in the 
innermost room of his house, and doubly 
bolt the door,—I purposed that though 
every other creature were asleep unmolested, 
he should awake in horror and feel the 


‘clutch of skeleton fingers upon his guilty 


throat! Was not that a wicked thought to 
think, and a wicked word to say? I may 
die to-night, and I would not have a hea- 
then’s death. Yet, Frank, though I know I 
have been a bitter foe to those who have 
done me wrong, have I ever forsaken a 
friend? Surely, villains like Leach are not 
to be loved ?” 

“But, sir,” replied the young watcher, 
“do you not remember a sentence that I 
read just now: ‘If ye love them that love 
you, what thank have ye?” 

“Yes, Frank, those very words have been 





ringing in my ears ever since you read 
them.” 

“ And then, Mr. Trenchard, our Saviour, 
notwithstanding the infinite blessing of re- 
demption he has purchased for us, gives us 
no warrant so much as to pray for the for- 
giveness of God in any higher degree than 
we ourselyes forgive those who have tres- 
passed against us.” 

“Am I, then,” said Trenchard with a sup- 
pressed groan, “certainly a reprobate and 
castaway, unless I pardon Leach ?” 

“Oh, sir, what am I that you ask me such 
questions? The Bible is a common guide 
for us all.” 

“ Frank—Frank—but—it hurts me to talk.” 

“And you know, sir, the doctor forbade 
your speaking.” 

“My head feels dull too, and my eyelids 
heavy.” 

“'This is probably the effect of the opiate, 
sir.” 

“Well, Francis, listen to me; I want to 
speak it out before I die. I forgive—yes, 
I forgive him without reserve—from my 
heart—Alexander Leach; and so may God 
in his merey forgive me !” 

His head sank back upon the pillow from 
which he had raised it to assist his labored 
enunciation, and such a solemn stillness at 
once pervaded the apartment, that Herbert 
thought the spirit must have left its tene- 
ment; yet when the young man bent over 
him in deep anxiety, to catch, if possible, 
the sound of breathing, Trenchard opened 
his eyes for an instant, and said : 

“Tam not dead, Frank; not—yet.” 

Afterwards he dropped into a deep slum- 
ber, which was not broken when the morning 
rays fell upon his bed. Mr. Mercer and a 
number of other friends stood or sat in dif- 
ferent parts of the chamber. The physi- 
cians were expected, but had not arrived. 
His pulse was very full, and his respiration 
difficult and attended with noise. 

At length he awoke, coughing violently. 
Suddenly there was a gush of blood from his 
mouth, which streamed over his breast. All 
were struck with consternation. One of the 
physicians, who entered at the instant, de- 
clared, as well by his countenance as b 
words, that there was no hope, and that his 
very moments were numbered. 

Trenchard spoke with a countenance in- 
deed ghastly and appalling, for an attendant, 
in endeavoring to wipe away the blood from 
his lips and chin. had besmeared his whole 
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face ; he said, “ I want somebody quickly to 
write my will.” 

“ Lawyer Blapp passed along the road an 
instant ago,” said Skinner, the overseer ; 
“ shall I send to overtake him ?” 

“Ts there nobody else? I don’t like 
Walter Blapp. Where is Selden ?” 

“He started over the mountain yester- 
day morning, sir.” 

“Well, time is precious; let me have 
Blapp : time is very precious—be quick !” 

But a few moments elapsed before the 
lawyer entered the apartment, yet in that 
space Trenchard’s strength had perceptibly 
diminished. He made a prodigious effort, 
however, after Blapp saluted him, and his 
utterance became much more distinct than 
it had been. 

“Mr. Blapp, I see pen and paper have 
been set before you. I want you now to 
write my last will and testament: use as 
few words as will satisfy legal requirements. 
And look you, Walter Blapp ! Icharge you, 
as you would shun a dying man’s curse, to 
put down my wishes as I tell them to you, 
and not to use hereafter any of the devilish 
craft of your profession to overthrow or mis- 
interpret them. And you, gentlemen—my 
friends in the room here, Mercer and the 
rest of you—I beg all, as you ever felt regard 
for me, to mark every word I shall speak, 
and to testify to the same, if need be, in a 
court of justice, to.the shame and confusion 
of the attorney who shall dare to betray the 
trust of the dead.” 

Another burst of blood followed this exer- 
tion, and he sank back exhausted. In a lit- 
tle while he again raised his head and sup- 
ported himself on his right elbow. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. Through the gore 
which disfigured every feature of his coun- 
tenance, his eyes gleamed with a more than 
natural brightness, and Blapp shrank with- 
in himself at a look so steadfast and un- 
earthly. 

“T bequeath to my ward, Francis Herbert, 
the farm which I own on the Rappahannock, 
together with all the stock now upon it, and 
five thousand dollars in money.” 

There was a pause, while the lawyer’s 
pen flew rapidly over the paper; but as he 
wrote, the soul-piercing glance of Trenchard 
was not for an instant removed. 

“ Next, I wish my servant Ichabod to have 
his liberty, and to be comfortably maintain- 
ed so long as he shall live. All the residue 
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of my property of _— description, landed 
and personal, and by whatsoever other terms 
any part of it may in law be known and dis- 
tinguished, the whole of it, after the pay- 
ment of my just debts, I give and bequeath, 
without qualification or reserve, to Doctor 
Charles Middleton ; feeling assured that. in 
this way I am taking the best means to pro- 
vide for Lucy Montgomery and her mother, 
the only child and the widow of my depart- 
ed friend Frederick Montgomery.” 

“ But, sir,” suggested the lawyer, “ will 
you altogether exclude your nephew ¢” 

“Not one cent do I leave to Stephen 
Randolph. 1 freely forgive all the offenses 
he has committed against me, but not one 
cent shall he have from me. Write just as 
I have told you.” 

Blapp was a considerable time in writing, 
and had finished nearly a page, when he 
made a gesture of impatience; and saying, 
“ Pshaw! I have committed an error,” com- 
menced on a new sheet. 

At length, when he had finished the docu- 
ment, which was after a lapse of time that 
denoted either a want of professional readi- 
ness or something worse, he, as well as the 
rest of the group, turned to the bedside and 
found Mr. Trenchard lying on his back, 
while the rigidity of his whole person seem- 
ed to show that the debt of nature had been 
paid. 

The physician felt his wrist and found the 
pulse very unequal, now sinking so low as 
to be scarcely perceptible, and again throb- 
bing vehemently. He remarked in a whisper 
to the company, “ He has not yet expired.” 

“Oh, he must surely be dead,” said the 
lawyer; “at any rate, it is useless to disturb 
him while in this state ;” and he began hast- 
ily to fold up the document he had been 
engaged upon. 

Trenchard, however, spoke in a slow, hol- 
low tone, but distinctly : “I am—not—dead. 
Mercer, read me what he has written.” 

Mercer took the paper from the abashed 
lawyer, and upon reading it, found it to ex- 
press correctly, though in rather more words 
than were necessary, what had been dic- 
tated. Trenchard seemed to listen, and said 
at the close, “I wish it to be added, that I 
desire John Mercer and Charles Middleton 
to act as my executors.” 

The attorney did as was requested, and 
the will was then laid upon the bed for the 
signature. Trenchard, after vainly endeav- 
oring to clasp the pen in his hand as he 
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reclined, motioned to Herbert, for he was 
now speechless, to support his back; then, 
clenching the pen with his whole hand, he 
signed his name in large upright characters. 
At the very time that he was writing, the 
bystanders heard a gurgling sound in his 
throat, and the instant that Herbert’s arm 
was relaxed, he sank back on the pillow. 





About a week after Colonel Trenchard’s 
funeral, Dr. Middleton seized an opportunity 
when Mrs. Montgomery left the parlor, dur- 
ing a call which he was making at the man- 
sion, to exchange a few words in private 
with Lucy. He commenced abruptly : 

“My dear Miss Montgomery, it is now, 
as you will remember, nearly a month since I 
first openly avowed to you my affection. You 
replied to me with great and most consider- 
ate kindness, yet in such a way as to show 
clearly that you were not then prepared to 
reciprocate my attachment. Will you par- 
don me for asking whether the time which 
has since elapsed has made any change 
favorable to my happiness?” His voice, 
very firm and distinct at the outset, faltered 
a little at the close. 

Lucy was embarrassed, and seemed to 
hesitate for want of words, but her head 
made the sign of negation, 

“Can you then give me reason to hope 
that a longer time may advantage my suit ?” 

“It grieves me indeed to utter what may 
give you pain ; but truth compels me to say, 
that as time is not able to increase the high 
esteem I have for you, sir, time cannot cre- 
ate a deeper feeling.” 

This answer, though it evidently affected 
him profoundly, did not seem to be unex- 
pected, and he said: “ I thank you, Lucy,— 
permit me to call you so now; and I would 
not that, feeling as you do, your answer 
should be otherwise. And am I not right 
in supposing that Francis Herbert has won 
that place in your heart which is closed to 
me?” 

Lucy blushed, and he hastened to add: 
“Pardon me, and believe that I do not ask 
out of the enviousness of disappointment, or 
from an impertinent curiosity still more un- 
becoming. I hold Mr. Trenchard’s proper- 
ty, as I understand his will, under a trust, 
for your benefit. It was you whom he de- 
signed to inherit his estate. He left it to 
my charge, thinking thus to secure it most 
certainly to you. Probably he supposed, 
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erroneously, that we would some time have 
a common name and a common fortune ; 
but this is no matter. Francis Herbert I 
believe worthy of you. He has fine tal- 
ents, and what is more valuable, principle, 
and has lately shown himself to possess that 
which alone seemed wanting to complete 
an admirable and noble character—firmness 
In view of all this, I 
should be recreant to honor and duty were 
I to hesitate to make over this property, for 
which I am trustee, to you its rightful 
owner.” 

“ Dr. Middleton, I entreat you to enter- 
tain no such thought. You yourself, did 
not your lofty generosity blind you, would 
be the first to see through the unsubstantial 
reasons you assign.” 

“No, Miss Montgomery, I am satisfied, 
and have never doubted as to the course I 
ought to pursue. I foresaw but too plainly, 
previous to this interview, what must prove 
its result, and have already taken the pre- 
liminary steps in the performance of that 
which the merest principles of justice im- 
peratively demand. In a few weeks Mr. 
Selden and I will have wound up the settle- 
ment of the estate, and then the whole 
shall be made over to you.” 

Nothing that could be urged by Lucy or 
her mother, or by Herbert, could move his 
determination, nor induce him to retain any 
portion of the property to which he had 
unexpectedly fallen heir. 

Dr. Middleton has ever since been a fre- 
quent visitor and intimate friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Herbert, and many persone, 
from this fact and some others, have inferred 
that he was never very deeply in love; yet 
it is certain that to this day he remains un- 
married. During his long and successful 
practice, he has accumulated a handsome 
fortune, with which it is not improbable that 
he means to provide for some member of the 
numerous family which must eventually 
break the Trenchard estate, great as it is, 
into comparatively small fragments. 

Alexander Leach expired at the very mo- 
ment that the hearse which bore the body 
of Mr. Trenchard to the burial passed his 
door. 

Stephen Randolph left the neighborhood 
immediately, and has never since been heard 
from, though it is probable, from his reck- 
less and unfortunate habits, that his career 
has long since been teminated. 
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Tuere are few of our readers who cannot | of statues and paintings, and in his criticisms 


recollect “Lady Alice,” Mr. Huntington’s 
first-born, and the precursor of “ Alban.” 

Lady Alice came to us very well introduced. 
Mr. Huntington, with a sagacity that does in- 
finite credit to his observation, published his 
novel in London, and our brother critics across 
the water reviewed it as a production of 
their own soil. American readers were there- 
fore favorably inclined to the fair débutante, 
and behaved toward her in a manner every 
way most flattering to herself. In other words, 
supposing “ Lady Alice” to be English, we 
were disposed to read it, and finding it su- 
perior to the general run of novels in point 
of style and interest, we commented upon its 
excellences with a good deal of enthusiasm. 
Nor, when we discovered that we met its 
author every day in Broadway, did we re- 
tract any of our eulogiums. Lady Alice 
was really a very readable book, and un- 
commonly good for a first effort. Its occa- 
sional inflations of sentiment and fripperies 
of language were easily accounted for and 
excused. Its plot was not more improbable 
than that of very many a novel which the 
common voice of critics has made classic. 
Bulwer’s first novels were much worse than 
Lady Alice, and Mr. James has written 
nothing so good in a dozen years. We 
were not of the number of those who appre- 
hended danger from the theological or po- 
litical opinions which Mr. Huntington ad- 
vanced in his very fascinating book. And 
we think we had good reasons for our apa- 
thy. Novels have never yet revolutionized 
churches or governments, and whatever is 
advanced in them must be addressed rather 
to the sentiment than the reason; must in- 
fluence but temporarily if it influence at all. 
Our satisfaction with Mr. Huntington was 
only lessened by a distrust in the purity of | 
his motives. 
sentences and pages which we read in Lady | 
Alice. They seemed not only uncalled for, 
but obtrusive. It appeared to us that Mr. 
Huntington had determined to make war on 
our notions of morality. In his descriptions 





on art, he seemed to linger with an unne- 
cessary fondness on every point calculated to 
inflame a voluptuous imagination ; and to 
think no sarcasm sufficiently severe for such 
as were of the opinion that modesty, in art, 
might not always be synonymous with primi- 
tive nakedness. No one so generous of luxu- 
rious bed-chambers; of couches diaphonously 
shrouded ; of female toilets, to which, in- 
deed, from first to last we were admitted ; 
of fleshly and prurient stories to which we 
were assured we might listen without harm, 
since “to the pure all things are pure.” 
And a more profuse and dangerous gener- 
osity is manifested in Alban. Indeed, Mr. 
Huntington, in this his second work, dis- 
plays a license which no respectable auditory 
would allow him to assume in conversation, 
and for which a precedent can only be found 
in the very worst of foreign fictions. To 
his characters nothing seems unfit for free 
and general remark. Upon the particulars 
of revelations made by them we dare not 
enlarge. ‘They are too unnatural and too 
revolting to be made subjects for our con- 
templation. 

And it renders such narrations the more 
monstrous that they are written, not by 
George Sand or De Kock, but by a pro- 
fessed moral teacher: one who was not long 
since a clergyman, and was only debarred 
from the Romish priesthood by his domestic 
relations. Mr. Huntington gives us to un- 
derstand that he is the sworn foe of all im- 
purity, and that he writes with a view of 
bettering the morals of the community. 
Therefore, to make his readers better, he 
gives them every facility for becoming more 
corrupt. To inculeate purity, he removes 
all bounds to license. For the purpose of 
showing us what it is to possess a clean 


We saw no reason for many | heart and an unsullied imagination, he dis- 


| eourses to us of matters about which the 


worst of men talk only in whispers. This may 


be Mr. Huntington’s method of indoctrinating 
us into perfect virtue, but our common sense 
declares it a very dangerous and unsuccessful 
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method. And in pursuing it, he reminds 
us of nothing so much as of an adventurous 
and reckless guide, who should attempt to 
lead us to a distant point through wilder- 
nesses choked with briers, and through 
crooked defiles thickly set with pitfalls and 
snares, when a straight and shorter road lay 
equally open to his choice. 

To the unsophisticated sentiments of this 
country, both in and out of the Church whose 
cause he advocates, instead of bettering, this 
will appear to them as though Mr. Huntington 
thought it necessary to corrupt the morals 
of the community in order to change their 
faith! We think they can have no confi- 
dence in the religious principles of one from 
whom proceed such fruits. ‘To many this 
feature of the work will confirm the charge 
against the sect he advocates, that the laxity 
of morals of countries in which it has sway 
is to be attributed to the form of religion 
professed. And he will, therefore, no less 
appear to have insulted the sincere of the 
one class than have given fresh cause of 
hostility to the other. 

But, leaving this most unpleasant part of 
the subject, we proceed to our discussion of 
the literary and artistic merits of the work. 

In one respect, Alban is a decided im- 
provement on Lady Alice. The scene of 
the latter novel was laid abroad, in countries 
necessarily unfamiliar to most American 
readers, and amid associations in which we 
could only feel a comparatively trifling in- 
terest. Its characters were chiefly high-born 
and noble ;—towering and brilliant peers of 
England, magnificent t grandves of the south, 
aristocratic and gifted women,—the younger 
sons and minor personages nothing less than 
Nevilles and Cliffords. Before such an array 
of circumstance and condition our republican 
simplicity may well be pardoned for having 
been abashed. We were not to blame for 
not feeling at our ease in the society of titled 
patricians and coroneted premiers. It was 
a slight mistake to introduce us into such 
august company. And Mr. Huntington has 
done wisely in shifting his scenes and bringing 
his dramatis persone from the clouds to the 
earth. As American readers, our veneration 
has been sufficiently taxed, and our patience 
amply exercised, by a distant and frigid ac- 
quaintance with the wearers of a foreign and 
aristocratic nomenclature—the Stanleys and 
Belmonts and De Coureys of every fashion- 
able tale since a time bey ‘ond which no man’s 
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memory extends. We have become tired of 
people who are much too grand to be cordial, 
and whose conversation possesses scarcely 
sufficient value to compensate for the strain 
it imposes on our attention and obsequious- 
ness. Most of us are satisfied that char. 
ters drawn from society about us are inuch 
more real and interesting than the represen- 
tatives of a foreign and exclusive society of 
which we know very little, and whose con- 
cerns are in no way connected with our own. 
It requires much fine writing and lavish 
coloring to make such company agreeable; 
and even if the result is attained, and we 
confess ourselves interested in spite of our 
prejudices, it may be doubted after all if 
labor has not been uselessly expended. To 
use a homely phrase, “the game has not 
been worth the candle.” 

Alban, then, has the merit of being an 
American book. The hero is a descendant 
of an ancient and honorable New-England 
family, and the rest of the principal person- 
ages are either of a kindred stock, or of that 
race about whose patronymic appellations— 
De Groot, Brevoort, Stuyvesant—there exist 
so many associations of sturdy patriotism 
and genial citizenship. The scene of the 
story is divided about equally between New- 
York and New-Haven, and its interest is 
evolved from such unpretending materials as 
may be furnished by student life, theological 
discussion, and the every-day occurrences of 
American society. 

Mr. Huntington's religious opinions con- 
stitute the prominent feature of his book. 
In fact, Alban may be regarded as the ex- 
position of that change in his belief whose 
initiatory steps were plainly visible in the 
rhapsodies of Lady Alice. Alban Atherton, 
a young man of fathily and talent, enters 
Yale University a Protestant and Presby- 
terian. As his faculties become matured by 
education and years, he first inclines to doubt ; 
then to negation; then to an acceptance of 
those ecclesiastical claims that fix the mind 
of the believer in unwavering confidence, 
while they remove from sight the primary 
occasions of religious distrust. In his sue- 
cessive transitions he is met by the rebukes 
and solicitations of parties from whom such 
friendly offices would naturally proceed; he 
is expostulated with by family and college 
authorities ; he is encouraged in his progress 
toward the Romish Church by ecclesiastics 
and devotees. The various arguments em- 
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ployed by these rival claimants for the guar- 
dianship of Alban’s faith occupy no incon- 
siderable number of pages, are introduced 
into every variety of conversation, and are 
perhaps displayed in as fair a manner as the 
author’s violent religious prejudices will 
allow. Mr. Huntington has not intended 
to be impartial in his summary of contending 
reasons and irreconcilable claims, and if he 
had meant ever so well, the colloquial form 
of argument is the worst he could have 
chosen. And the reader cannot help notic- 
ing how, throughout this book, the oppo- 
nents of the author’s religious creed are 
made to utter not only sentiments open to 
attack, but sentiments which no one possess- 
ing common sense can for a moment tolerate. 
On one side piles of false logic are heaped 
up for the express purpose of being battered 
down by the artillery of the other. And 
the points assailed are so weak, that in their 
easy overthrow we are tempted to overlook or 
over-estimate the quality of the ammunition 
by which they are destroyed. Controver- 
salists have a vast advantage over militants 
in @ more sanguinary warfare, in the power 
they possess of locating their opponents. 
Many a pusillanimous and unskilful captain 
would make short work with braver men, if 
he had the privilege of bringing them before 
his muskets in such quantities and with 
such a disposition of their ranks as were 
most satisfactory to himself. It is easy to 
destroy either an army of men or an array 
of opinions which you have set point-blank 
to your fire, and have incapacitated for re- 
sistance. “ You see,” said the painter to 
his shaggy guest, “ that in this picture of 
the man bestriding the lion, I have repre- 
sented the supremacy of our species over 
your own.” “True,” was the reply; “ but 
give me the brush, and I will paint you the 
lion bestriding the man!” 

Mr. Huntington’s hero is converted by 
tedious and circuitous processes, and his final 
deliverance from error is attended with a 
good deal of restless and worldly ambition. 
But in his heroine he has given us his ideal 
of a beautiful and perfect change from Prot- 
estant error to the blissful and unmarred 
serenity enjoyed by the faithful of the Romish 
‘Church. In defiance of parental authority 
and adverse circumstances, Mary De Groot 
determines to become a Roman Catholic; at 
untimely hours and at inclement seasons, 
attended at one time by her servant, at an- 
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other by a group of domestics met by chance 
in the street, without counsel at home and 
unacquainted with influential members of 
the Church, visits mass and waits with all 
humility and zeal upon the ministrations of 
an obscure missionary priest, in whose teach- 
ings she has discovered a spirit and a reality 
which she has never before witnessed. Her 
mental exercises are described with great 
minuteness, That part which consists of 
feeling and emotion is natural and not with- 
out attractiveness ; that which is made up 
of reasoning and internal argument is not 
only unsatisfactory to us in accounting for 
her change of belief, but is so weak that 
we wonder how it could have seemed con- 
vincing to herself. From first to last, during 
her transition struggles, the externals of re- 
ligion share her attention equally with its 
inward truth. The comparative baldness, 
the scanty vestments of one religion repel 
her, and she turns to another in which, be- 
sides all that the first possesses, she finds the 
invigorating aids of unusual and sacred rai- 
ments, august and mysterious ceremony, and 
a well-fortified claim to the most hidden se- 
crets of all its devotees. 

Such is the character of this book. It is 
a narrative of a peculiar religious experi- 
ence, which may or may not have been 
originally passed through by the author, 
but which is evidently proposed to the ad- 
miration and the imitation of those who 
read it. The synonym attached to the title, 
“Alban,” might have been “The Difficul- 
ties of Protestantism,” or the book might 
have been entitled “ Romanism made Easy ;” 
and if a few pages of irrelevant mat- 
ter had been omitted, and dialogue been 
substituted for narration, it might have 
appeared as a polemical pamphlet. And as 
a direct controversial treatise, we think it 
would have had much more influence. _ Its 
sentiments might have been more mascu- 
line, its attacks upon opponents more open 
and pointed; and above all, its opinions 
would have been invested with a sincerity 
and an authority which in their present 
dress, however much they may deserve, 
they cannot obtain. 

At the risk of uttering a truism, we will 
say that fiction is not a legitimate means by 
which to argue or enforce doctrines. Fiction 
may very properly be used to inculcate sen- 
timent, or to revive old and universally ad- 
mitted truth, but it manifestly parts with its 
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dignity and loses its power when it attempis 
to lord it over disputed propositions, and to 
turn men’s opinions by what is at best indi- 
vidual opinion speaking through supposi- 
tions prepared ex parte, and with direct 
reference to a pre-determined conclusion. 
No one doubts the validity of conclusions 
which sound and open logic evolves from 
facts; but if I make my facts to suit my 

reéstablished opinions, my opponent very 
wisely doubts the correctness of whatever I 
may in this manner offer for his acceptance. 
With equal right I may demur at a propo- 
sition which has its base in my adversary’s 
imagination. What security can there be 
for logic, or even for fair discussion, where 
either party in the argument enjoys an un- 
limited range among wild suppositions and 
imaginary precedents, where the stature of 
fact may be magnified or dwarfed at plea- 
sure, and where the only security against a 
perversion of such unwarranted privileges 
is to be found in the candor of heated and 


eager disputants ? What reason is there to | 
believe that as one or the other party shall | 


hold the brush, the canvas shall not alter- 
nately display the most hideous monstrosi- 
ties— pictures more unnatural than the 
wildest fancy, unaided by the stimulus of 
passion, has ever been able to produce? 

Mr. Cooper, it was universally acknow- 
ledged, committed a great error in arguing 
upon the Anti-Rent question in his latest 
and by no means his best novel, the “ Ways 
of the Hour.” And yet Mr. Cooper had a 
much better plea than Mr. Huntington’s 
most ardent admirer can interpose for the 
author of Alban. The Anti-Rent question 
is a local question, and comparatively un- 
important. It is a question about which 
the majority of readers care just enough to 
view its discussion with impartial interest. 
Out of its own limited region, it has created 
neither parties nor animosities. Many of the 
associations connected with it are romantic 
and impressive; and in a few years Anti- 
Rentism will become historical, and no 
longer unfit to become a medium of fiction. 
But the great moot between Protestantism 
and the Roman Church is neither local nor 
temporary. It cannot be argued hastily or 
superficially. Whenever agitated, it de- 
serves candid and elaborate investigation. 
It is to be remembered that the issue be- 
tween these religious institutions arrays one 
large portion of the civilized world against 
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the other, and that the most ungovernable 
of all passions, and the deadliest of all ani- 
mosities, have proceeded from the rashness 
or the dishonesty of religious partisans. 
Setting aside, therefore, the violence done to 
the laws of fiction by making the novel sub- 
servient to the ends of controversy, it is 
nothing short of absolute recklessness to 
tamper with this great dispute by means of 
the one-sided and hypothetical representa- 
tions of fiction. If Mr. Huntington had 
written a novel to prove belief in the Divine 
Presence to be idolatry, or everlasting per- 
dition a certain consequence of attending 
Mass, our judgment would have rendered 
the same verdict upon his efforts. We con- 
demn the plan and purpose of Alban, not as 
a Protestant or a Catholic, but as a respecter 
of fair play, and as an admirer of none but 
legitimate fiction. It is not our duty to de- 
termine the comparative value of Mr. Hun- 
tington’s anti-Protestant arguments. We 
do notintend to imitate the author of Alban 
in mingling religious controversy with pure 
literature. And when we have occasion to 
enter the field of theological polemics, we 
should wish for more tangible opposition 
than is to be found in the unwarranted pro- 
positions and slenderly drawn conclusions 
which seem to form the basis of Mr. Hun- 
tington’s model creed. 

The latter part of Alban is taken up by 
an episode quite in keeping with the discur- 
sive character of the work, in which the 
“Rapping Spirits” are brought very promi- 
nently before the reader, and made to give 
their unwilling testimony to the power of 
the Holy Church. Alban goes up from col- 
lege to spend a few weeks in a lonely village 
in the north-eastern part of Connecticut, at 
the desire of the Faculty, who are somewhat 
disgusted with his abandonment of Protes- 
tantism. His temporary home is at Dr. 
Cone’s, a worthy Congregational clergyman, 
and his acquaintance with the spirits begins 
immediately after his arrival. 


“After tea, family prayers were attended in the 
same apartment. Alban, unwilling any longer to 
join, even in appearance, in Protestant worship, 
took the opportunity of the noise this general 
change of position occasioned, to escape into the 
room which the young girl had quitted. Seating 
himself by the parlor fire, he could listen to Dr, 
Cone’s prayer. 

“Suddenly, in the midst of it, while the good 
minister was praying, as our hero thought, with 
unusual earnestness for protection during the 
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night, particularly from the malice of demons and 
the assaults of evil spirits, there was a scream in 
the kitchen, followed by a crash of porcelain and 
a heavy fall. Alban sprang to the open door; the 
tea things were half off the table; some broken 
cups and plates strewed the floor, and Mrs. Cone 
was endeavoring to save others which were just 
on the point of falling. Dr. Cone concluded his 
prayer rather abruptly, and the family sprang to 
their feet with a variety of exclamations. 

“*T told you that you had come to a strange 
house, Mr. Atherton,’ said Dr. Cone, passing his 
hand over his forehead, and drawing a deep 
igh 


ae ‘Oh, look what they have done in the parlor!’ 
cried little Rosamond Fay; and Alban, turning, 
beheld, to his astonishment, all the heavy chairs in 
the room behind him piled one on another, nearly 
to the ceiling, the stool of the piano being perched 
on yao all. 

“ «Who are they ? Alban innocently demanded 
of the child. 

“¢The Spirits !’ 

“*My daughter! said Mrs. Fay, reprovingly ; 
for the little witch clapped her hands with glee. 

“Tt seemed indeed that the devil was really in 
the house. The tea table was again lifted up at 
one end, sending some half-dozen more cups and 

lates upon the floor with a crash; the pretty 

arriet, while picking them up, screamed, and 
cried out that some one pinched her; Bridget fell 
upon her knees, and began to call upon the Virgin 
and saints for help; and in the midst of all, a noise 
like some heavy body rolling down stairs was 
heard in the front entry or hall, the door leading 
from which into the parlor was suddenly burst open 
with violence, and Alban’s trunk hurled into the 
room as if from a battering-ram. The hasp of the 
lock snapped with the violence of the concussion, 
the lid flew open, and with another turn the entire 
contents of the trunk, consisting of books and 
clothes, were scattered over the carpet. Alban 
flew out of the room, and up the stairs, but in a 
few minutes returned with an aspect of blank 
astonishment. He had found the outer door of the 
hall bolted on the inside, and every thing in the 
story above quiet and orderly as a sepulchre. 

“The loud and deafening raps now recommenced 
below, and from several quarters at once, on the 
table, on the floor, the walls, the doors. Some 
were feebler than others, and they were repeated 
at longer or shorter intervals, and the family lis- 
tened in silence. Dr. Cone and the females were 
pale, and even the children began to look fright- 
ened. The youngest boy sobbed, and having seized 
Alban’s hand, held it with a convulsive force. 
Little Rosamond alone, although excited to the 
last degree, and clinging to her mother for protec- 
tion, showed more curiosity than fear ; and all at 
once she approached Alban and the little boy, who 
still grasped his hand, and whom our hero had 
taken upon his knee. 

“* What is the matter with your clothes, Eddy? 
she said. She touched the little fellow, but in 
stantly drew back screaming, and ran away, cover- 
ing her eyes with both hands. 

“The boy’s garments were cut in strips from 
head to foot.” (Pp. 427-429.) 
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This reminds us of whatis reputed to have 
occurred in the Phelps family at Stratford. 
But this is only a beginning. The spirits wax 
more violent day by day, and make the house 
of poor Dr. Cone an object of most unenvi- 
able notoriety. An Episcopal clergyman, Mr. 
Soapstone, is invited to disperse the unwel- 
come visitors by an exorcism more solemn 
and unfamiliar than simple prayers for deliv- 
erance. But the spirits show no venera- 
tion for Episcopacy. The table on which 
Mr. Soapstone has deposited his service is 
upset in the midst of his exercises, and his 
surplice catching fire from an overturned 
candle, he is nearly burned alive. The de- 
feat of the minister is signalized by an up- 
roar which surpasses all previous efforts of 
the mischievous spirits. In the midst of the 
confusion, the family are startled by the ar- 
rival of a Catholic priest, whose carriage has 
just broken down before the door. The 
stranger is informed of the cause of the dis- 
turbance which meets his eyes, and smiles 
at Mr. Soapstone’s vain attempts to quell it. 
A conversation ensues, in which the disre- 
spect of the spirits for the attempted exor- 
cism is thus explained :— 


“*My greatest difficulty in ascribing these 
things to diabolical agency, said Mr. Soapstone, 
‘is the absence of apparent motive. Satan, why 
should he play such tricks? They are unworthy 
the prince of darkness. 

“* Well, I think there are several clear marks 
of his presence, returned the clear-headed stu- 
dent: ‘a power above human; malice in its use; 
a restraint upon its exercise; and a general 
tendency of the whole in the long run to glorify 
the Eternal Ruler by whom it is permitted. 

“* Vet seems it not strange even to you, Ather- 
ton, that these infernal powers are permitted to 
defy and insult our religion in any form, to mock 
it by sacrilegious representations / 

“Not stranger than that heretics are permitted 
to travesty the priesthood, the sacrifice, and the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Body, in their profane 
and perverted rites. Is it not enough, said Alban, 
warmly, ‘that you impose your trumpery notions 
upou men, but you expect the very devils to revere 
the cheat! Earth, no doubt, has some respect for 
solemn shams; Hell has none!” (Pp. 468, 469.) 


Mr. Soapstone having left the field, the 
priest commences his exorcism, having first 
confessed Alban and given him the absolu- 
tion of the Church. As might have been 
expected from Mr. Huntington’s power to 
invest any one of his characters with as great 
influence over evil spirits as he sees fit, the 
disturbances are at once quelled, and the 
house is declared free from demoniae perse- 
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cution henceforth and for ever. Such is the 
method taken to prove the superior efficacy 
of a favorite religious creed. The painter 
holds the brush, and we are allowed to look 
on, Our assent is demanded to the truth of 
what is held up to our eyes, when it would 
have been a very easy thing to paint pre- 
cisely the reverse. A Catholic priest is rep- 
resented as driving away a horde of evil 
spirits from a persecuted mansion, where 
Protestant ministers have by the same mis- 
chievous agents been treated with the most 
unheard-of indignities. Very well,says some 
stout opponent of the Church, I will write a 
novel in which a body of Catholic priests 
shall be shamefully abused by a set of de- 
mons, who shall instantly vanish away at 
the approach of a Protestant clergyman. It 
is difficult to believe that the author of “ Al- 
ban” intended this legend of the “rapping 
spirits” for any thing else than a joke. As 
an argument for his creed it is beneath no- 
tice, and as a joke it labors under the diffi- 
culty of being obscure. We are surely not 
expected to believe it to be a fact. We are 
very dubious as to the actual appearance of 
these spirits any where, and we have never 


before heard of any recipe for driving them 


away. We must, therefore, until better in- 
formed, hold Mr. Huntington guilty either 
of a very unreasonable argument or a very 
dull joke. 

But we have delayed sufficiently long on 
those features of “Alban” which present 
themselves in the most prominent and the 
most unsatisfactory light to the reader. We 
should not have done our duty in quitting 
the book without remarking that it has many 
positive and distinguishing  excellences, 
among which may be noticed a graceful 
style, a happy facility of description, and a 
healthy nationality of sentiment. Mr. Hunt- 
ington allows himself to regard certain things 
without foreclosed judgment, and in an un- 
hackneyed vein of feeling. Many of his pic- 
tures of American in-door life are charming 
and true, and they are none the less charming 
because very few of our writers have ventured 
to think an American fireside worthy of being 
faithfully studied and honestly described. 
Among his young lady characters are genu- 
ine American girls, such as most of us know 
and like. We do not turn from them, some- 
how, as we have been accustomed to turn 
from the general run of young ladies in 
novels. They act and talk naturally, except 
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when they are discussing theology. And 
we can forgive the author of a novel who is 
unable to make the conversation of his fe- 
male characters sustain the unaccustomed 
weight of theological disquisition. The vehi- 
cle is unequal to the load. To make the 
vehicle stronger is to transform it into that 
for which it was never intended; to lighten 
the load is to divest it of all that is valua- 
ble. It were best for any writer to avoid 
placing himself in such a dilemma. 

The profession of literature has been 
touched upon in most of our recent fictions 
of note. What Mr. Huntington says about 
authorship in Alban may have been said be- 
fore; but his remarks are well put, and we 
make no apology for quoting them :— 


“* Letters, resumed Mr. De Groot, after a long 
glance around his endless book-shelves, ‘ are a pur- 
suit that surpasses every other in enjoyment, and 
nearly every other in dignity. We must have our 
own literary men. We can’t afford to let other 
nations write our books for us. That were worse 
than the policy which would hire them to fight 
our battles. There is a thought and there is a 
sentiment which belongs to us, and which we are 
in a manner bound to elicit. But—TI am sorry to 
interpose so many buts, young sir—you are to con- 
sider that you must live. You cannot live by lit- 
erature. It is difficult any where, but in this 
country it is impossible. As pride distinguishes 
the Spaniard, revenge the Italian, lust the Saxon, 
and sanguinary violence (they say) the Celt, so 
pecuniary injustice is our national trait. We steal 
the author's right in every book we publish, native 
or foreign. Now, Atherton, you can’t live by a 
craft where people hold themselves at liberty to 
steal what you have produced.’ 

“* You are very kind, sir, to give me all this ad- 
vice,’ said Atherton. 

“« We area rich people,’ pursued Mr. De Groot. 
‘A virgin soil, the untouched mould of centuries, 
yields us—fortunate proprietors—its overflowing 
returns, and yet we are mean enough to be willing 
to enjoy the fruit of others’ labor without paying 
for it. And who are those others? Our brethren, 
whom nature, distributing the faculties and in- 
spiring the tendencies of men according to a law 
not to be violated with impunity, has compelled 
to construct out of meditation and passion, through 
the divine art of language, our mental habitations, 
and whom we are not ashamed to compel to find 
straw as well as brick, and to rob of their just 
wages. It is a thief’s mistake to suppose that we 
derive any benefit, except of the most temporary 
and illusive kind, from the cheapness of our pirated 
literature. No doubt we have a selfish ke 
in getting something for nothing, but it is a plea- 
sure which pollutes and degrades. We are such 
a reading people, forsooth! Yes, it 1s one of our 
vices ; for the endless reading of cheap books is a 
vice. I am an old Knickerbocker, a plain Dutch- 
man—not sharp, perhaps, but honest; and I de- 
test excuse me, Atherton) these Yankee uotions 
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of property. I thank Heaven I am pure in this 
matter. I can look round these walls without a 
reproving conscience. There is not an American 
reprint in my whole library. No poor devil of an 
author, starving in a garret while I weep over his 

thos or smile at his wit, curses me over my 
shoulder with his spectre face’” (Pp. 214, 215.) 


When Mr. Huntington shall have com- 
pleted the sequel to Alban, and packed it 
away on the shelf with Lady Alice, labelled 
“Youthful Follies, No. IL,” we hope that 
he will sit down in earnest to write a fiction 
on correct principles, and with a design of 
making his reputation something more than 
an ephemeral notoriety. We can conceive 
of no reason why he should continue longer 
to devote, or rather to misapply, his talents to 
the absurd project of making proselytes to a 
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religious creed by writing theological novels. 
We regret to see any man committing in- 
juries where he might confer benefits. It 
pains us almost as much to see a man in- 
juring himself, when, by a different course 
of action, and with no more labor, he might 
command respect and honor. It is no light 
praise to Mr. Huntington to say that his 
works are readable in spite of their crying 
faults. But this should not satisfy a man 
of wholesome ambition, and we trust it 
will not satisfy Mr. Huntington. If he wil- 
fully throws away his chance of becoming 
eminent, we shall none the less believe that 
he might have risen if he would. If he 
shall hereafter write novels inferior to Alban, 
his ill success will only proceed from follow- 
ing his own unhappy precedents. 





SOME SHAKSPEARIAN AND SPENSERIAN MSS. 


[We have had placed in our hands the manuscripts of an eminent antiquary and scholar, from 
which the papers which will follow under this head have been selected. They will be found ex- 


tremely iniereeting and able. 


The first of these, on Shakspeare, we offer no apology for, as the 


theme seems almost as inexhaustible as that of nature itself; and therefore every discussion of it 
from a profound or original mind is eagerly welcomed by all readers who 


“Speak the tongue that Shakspeare spake.” 


An entirely new fact, we think, will be found to have been brought to light in the personal and mental 
history of the great bard, by the research of our author; and that much has been contributed towards 
an understanding of the acquirements and training of that great intelligence.] 


Ir may have been said before—but, if| least a single and almost unaccountable one, 
not, we do not scruple to say it now—that | which sets all reason at defiance and stands 
of all classes of books professing to deal | out in relief, enum instar omnium. Nocon- 
with truth, the biographical is least trust-| temporary wrote the life of William Shak- 
worthy. The generality are written with a | speare. About a century after his death, “a 
bias. If hostile, we need not anticipate the ; poor player,”* enthusiastically admiring his 


result: there is little too bad to be set down 
of the victim; if friendly, nothing too good 
to be reported of the hero: his virtues are 
araded and magnified, and his infirmities 
for absolute vices he has none) become at 
the worst splendid errors—the mere ex- 
uberance of genius—the evidence of that 
moral myth which teaches that 


“The light which leads astray 
Is light from heaven.” 


If there be not many exceptions to this— 
and we are not aware of many—there is at 





genius, collected all the surviving traditions 
of the poet he could find at the place of his 
birth and burial; and these were with little 
examination or care compiled by the earliest 
of his modern editors, into “Some Account 
of the Life and Writings of Mr. William 
Shakspeare.” That essay, brief, unpretend- 
ing and uncertain as it is, recorded no traits 
of singular moral virtue, but it left no im- 
pression of signal moral failures in the life 
of its subject. The character of the poet 


* Betterton. 


+ Rowe, 
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thus came down to times comparatively re- 
cent in a state of such indifferency as to 
stand, in the absence of other evidence, fair 
with the world; and as men usually form 
their ideas of an author from the general 
tone and tendency of his works, the public 
estimate of Shakspeare’s life and morals was 
on the whole very favorable. In this state 
it reached the hands of Malone. He saw 
that the facts collected by Betterton and re- 
corded by Rowe were few, trivial, and of no 
very certain authority; and with laudable 
industry, he set himself to the discovery of 
documentary evidence, (in which he was not 
unsuccessful,) and to the compilation of a 
more extended memoir, in which it were 
hard to say whether he was more unjust to 
his subject, or his subject more unfortunate 
in a biographer. The misfortune is not a 
little aggravated by the tendency of most 
successive biographers to tread implicitly in 
the tracks of their predecessors. Like a 
flock of sheep, their manner is to follow 
the leading bell-wether, and through what- 
ever gap, over whatever precipice he may 
choose to lead them, it is prodigious 
with what unquestioning confidence they 
commit themselves to his guidance. It 
saves trouble, it saves research ; and thus it 
comes that the errors of the first commission 
pass current to a second hand, and that 
the evidence in their favor accumulates with 
the frequency of repetition, until they acquire 
the air of admitted and indisputable truths. 
Even new documents, as they occasionally 
turn up, are made to take their complexion 
from the pervading hue imposed on those 
which preceded them, however falsely col- 
ored, and the keeping of the whole is pre- 
served. 

It is not our design to write a formal bi- 
ography of Shakspeare. We mean only to 
touch here and there upon the striking errors 
into which biographers, commentators, and 
critics have more or less fallen respecting his 
life and character. But upon this course 
we cannot enter without making an excep- 
tion to the sweeping censure in which we 
have included the writers on the subject in 
general, from Malone downwards. They 
have all, we are free to admit, done justice, 
according to their ability, to his surpassing 
genius. Mr. Charles Knight alone has 
thought his moral character worthy of vin- 
dication, and on several points upon which 
he found it impeached, he has labored affec- 
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tionately and successfully to set it right 
with the world. His “ William Shakspeare ; 
A Biography,” though somewhat profuse 
and desultory, is composed in a right and 
truthful spirit, and, as illustrative of the 
building-up of such a mind as Shakspeare’s, 
ina truly philosophical vein. In Mr. Knight's 
hands, therefore, we shall leave the main 
Structure of the poet’s life and history, and 
only notice such errors in the works of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, as he does 
not appear either to have detected or cleared 
away so fully as they might have been from 
existing evidence. 


CHAPTER I. 
SHAKSPEARE'S PARENTAGE. 


Upon this topic we need not dwell long. 
Rowe’s account of the family seems, in the 
main, true. “ They were,” he says, “ of good 
figure and fashion in the town of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and are mentioned in the Regis- 
ter and public writings relating to that town 
as gentlemen.” Our poet’s father is deseribed 
by Rowe as “a considerable dealer in wool ”— 
a wool-stapler; by Aubrey, as a butcher; 
and by Malone as a glover. Mr. Knight 
has, in our judgment, more truly described his 
calling as that of a small proprietor of land, 
such as in our days would be called a coun- 
try gentleman, farming his own land, living 
on its produce, killing his own beef and 
mutton, and, according to the still subsisting 
practice, either selling to or exchanging with 
his neighbors such portions as exceeded his 
immediate use, and sending to market his 
wool, corn, and other produce reared for 
profit. It is generally admitted that he was 
the first of his family who had a residence 
in Stratford; and although none of the 
numerous biographers who have discussed 
the subject have determined satisfactorily 
whence he came, we shall probably find 
reason, in the course of these chapters, to 
select the manor of Rowington, in the parish 
of Stratford, and about five miles distant 
from the town, as the primitive nidws of this 
branch of the numerous tribe of Shakspeares 
settled in the neighborhood. The mother 
of our poet was Mary Arden, daughter and 
co-heiress of Robert Arden of Wilnccote, 
situate about half-way between Rowington 
and Stratford, who is described by the 
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heralds* as “a gentleman of worship.” But 
we cannot sum up this part of our subject 
more briefly than in the words of a recent 
essayist, who observes :— 


“ Shakspeare was of gentle birth on both sides 
of the house. His father, though engaged in 
trade, had hereditary claims to the rank of a gen- 
tleman and to coat-armor; at least from the 
reign of Henry VIL, by whom, ‘in reward of 
faithful and approved service, there were conferred 
on his ancestor ‘ lands and tenements in those parts 
of Warwickshire, where they bave continued by 
some descents in good reputation and credit’ He 
had himself filled the office of high bailiff—equi- 
valent to that of mayor or sovereign—in the cor- 
poration of Stratford, was a justice of the peace, 
and at that time in prosperous circumstances. On 
the other, and (as some physiologists maintain) 
the better side, the birth of our poet was dis- 
tinguished. His mother was the heiress of Robert 
Arden of Wilnecote, a branch of one of the most 
ancient and most illustrious of the Warwickshire 
aristocracy. The head of the elder branch of this 
family, at the time when Leicester was at his 

itch of pride and glory, looked down upon the 
Dudleys as ‘upstarts,’ and ‘ disdained to wear the 
Earl's livery, which many in that county of his 
rank thought in those days no small honor to 
them.’ That the family of Shakspeare (himself 
inclusive) were not indifferent to the distinction of 
rank, is evident from their having thrice taken 
out their patent of arms at the College of Heralds; 
and on the last occasion, particularly, having the 
arms of Arden impaled with those of Shakspeare.” 

“TI cannot imagine,” adds the author in a note, 
“why Malone should gratuitously labor to depre- 
ciate the Shakspeares, and transter to the Ardens 
the foregoing [heraldic] description of their ori- 
ginal settlement in Warwickshire. The words 
‘some descents’ impty a few, and are quite con- 
sistent with a line of ancestry which claimed an 
origin no more remote than the reign of Henry 
VII. ; but surely they are not the terms in which 
heralds would speak of a family deriving its origin 
from Turchill de Arden, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror,and which could at that time show 
an unbroken descent of eighteen generations, hold- 
ing extensive property in the woodlands of War- 
wickshire, from whence they derived their name, 
and maintaining the family dignity by intermar- 
riages with the best blood in that aud the neighbor- 
ing counties.” 

To the moralist it may be a matter of 
indifference from what family a man may be 
sprung: high birth cannot add to his merits, 
nor low detract from his greatness. But to 
those who would trace the development of 
such a mind as Shakspeare’s,—who would 
account, without a miracle, for the dignity 
and propriety of thought and language which 





* Patent of arms impaling those of Arden and 
Shakspeare together. 
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pervade his works, the discrimination of 
manners and sentiments which marks all the 
gradations of life in his characters, from the 
prince to the tinker, from the drab to the 
princess,—it is a matter of much importance 
to know whether he had in early life the 
opportunity of habitual observation and study 
in the manners and principles of well-bred 
and well-educated society ; or whether, in the 
subsequent course of his life,—and such a 
life, be it remembered, as that of a “ poor 
player,”—he had to pick up casually the 
dignified manners, the courtly language, and 
the refined sentiments of classes of men with 
whom in the early and pliant season of ac- 
quiring knowledge he had not and could 
not, from the meanness of his station, have 
had the slightest familiar intercourse. His 
kings and queens and nobles, his gentlemen 
and (particularly) his ladies, are models of 
the manners appropriate to their conditions, 
dignified in their behavior, refined and ele- 
gant in their modes of expression, and—ac- 
cording to the politeness of the age in which 
he lived—polite and accomplished. Nor 
does there appear to be any labor or art in 
the production of those effects. They seem 
to flow from his pen spontaneously, with all 
the familiarity of habit, and all the uncon- 
scious ease of natural and inherent right. 
Such a style of thought and expression was 
not the result of vulgar training; could not 
be acquired among low-bred, ignorant, or 
common-place people, the tutors of his in- 
fancy and the associates of his youth ; not in 
the stores of the wool-stapler, the slaughter 
house of the butcher, the shop of the glover, 
at the desk of the scrivener, or on thestand of 
the horse-boy. We are therefore compelled 
to look for their origin and growth in the 
station and circumstances in which they are 
generated ; and finding that Shakspeare had 
to his father a gentleman in easy though not 
affluent circumstances, and to his mother a 
lady of high and ancient family, we gladly 
rescrt to his breeding under such parents to 
account for his manners as displayed in his 
works, rather than solve the difficulty which 
would otherwise remain by having recourse 
to a miracle. He who put into the mouth 
of the fallen statesman the dignified rebuke 
of, “I blush to see a nobleman lack man- 
ners,” was doubtless himself a gentleman in 
thought, language, and habits. How Shak- 
speare became possessed of such qualities is 
traceable to his birth and family connections, 
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and it is satisfactory that we are able to find 
in the circumstances of his parentage a nat- 
ural and a rational account of his acquisi- 
tion of them. 


CHAPTER IL 


HIS SCHOOL-BOY DAYS AND EDUCATION, 


Or the education of our poet, the low con- 
dition assigned to his parents, and the pov- 
erty into which they are gratuitously sup- 
posed to have fallen,* have confirmed the 
prejudices raised by Rowe’s account of it, 
and not corrected by the research of any sub- 
sequent biographer. “His father,” says 
Rowe, “had so large a family, that, though 
he (William) was his eldest son, he could 
give him no better education than his own 
employment. He had bred him, it is true, 
for some time at a free school, where, it is 
probable, he received what Latin he was 
master of; but the narrowness of his cireum- 
stances, and the want of his assistance at 
home, prevented his further proficiency in 
that language.” From this statement we 
find little or no dissent among the biogra- 
phers; and coupled with Ben Jonson’s sneer 
at his friend’s “little Latin and less Greek,” 
it has led to the twofold conclusion that our 
young poet’s elementary education was un- 
usually brief and imperfect, and that he was 
withdrawn from school to follow some mer- 
cantile or mechanic pursuit: Rowe says, 
that of a wool-stapler; Aubrey, that of a 
butcher ; and Malone believed that on leav- 
ing school he was placed in the office of 
some country attorney, or seneschal of some 
manor court, whence he emerged to the dig- 
nity of schoolmaster to a class of scriveners’ 
clerks. 

These derogatory conclusions are founded 
on nothing more reasonable than the argu- 
ment drawn from a present state of things to 
a past condition, and the assumption that all 
the circumstances and consequences are, or 
ought to be, the same. His father, forsooth, 
could do no better for him than sénd him to 
a free school! Why, what better could he 
do for him? That school was doubtless the 
grammar-school of Stratford, founded in the 
reign of Edward IV., and again chartered 
and endowed by Edward VI. Like other 
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schools of its class, the express object of this 
grammar-school was the instruction in Latin 
and Greek of the youth entitled to frequent 
it; and it was endowed by the original 
founder, on the express condition that “ the 
master, aldermen and proctors of the said 
guild (Stratford) should find a priest, fit and 
able in knowledge, to teach grammar freely 
to all scholars coming to the school in the 
said town to him, taking nothing of the 
scholars for their teaching.”* Those schools 
were then, as they are now, the nurseries to 
the Universities, and in them the youth of 
England intended for any of the learned pro- 
fessions received their rudimental education. 
What better, then, could his father do for 
him than send him to such a school ? 

“Oh! but then his father was obliged, ‘ by 
the narrowness of his circumstances and the 
want of his assistance,’ to remove the boy pre- 
maturely—before he had made a proficiency 
in the learned languages!” Narrowness of his 
circumstances! Why, the boy’s education 
could cost him nothing. The master of the 
school was bound to “take nothing of the 
scholars for their teaching.” Want of assist- 
ance in the way of trade! What conceivable 
use, we would ask, could a boy under thirteen 
or fourteen years old be, in the way of business, 
to his father or any body else? We cannot, 
therefore, suppose that, until he had attained 
such an age, he was for such a reason with- 
drawn from school. But by that time he 
would have reached the age at which boys 
then usually repaired to the University, and 
might have acquired all the knowledge of 
Latin and Greek necessary to qualify him 
for matriculation. That the masters of the 
grammar-school of Stratford were men of 
competent learning, that a boy of his sur- 
passing genius was capable of such acquire- 
ment, there cannot be a doubt; and there is 
nothing in Rowe’s account of the reason for 
his removal to lead us to suppose that he had 
not the requisite time for the achievement 
of atask so ordinary. We therefore con- 
clude that ere he was withdrawn from school 
our young poet had acquired as much Latin 
and Greek at least. as would have enabled him 
or any other boy of his time to repair to either 
of the Universities, with the usual amount 
of preparation for his future studies with 
reference to any of the learned professions. 





.* For ample confutation of which, see Knight's 
Biography of Shakspeare. 





* Knight’s William Shakspeare, a Biography 
p. 45. 
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Whether young Shakspeare did so or not, 
and to what profession he most probably 
devoted himself, or was devoted by his 
parents, shall be the subject of the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IIL 


HIS YOUTH AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION—THE UNI- 
VERSITIES—THE INNS OF OOURT. 


Divine the life of Shakspeare into three 
periods, his boyhood, his youthhood, and his 
manhood, we have of the first and the last 
sufficient general information. His boyhood 
was shared between the nursery and the 
grammar-school, his manhood employed in 
his dramatic pursuits, &c.; but his youth— 
the period intervening between his with- 
drawal from school and his connection with 
the s forms an interval of which we 
know nothing but his marriage, and which 
is otherwise filled up with nothing (if we 
except his escapades in Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
deer-park) beyond the most unsatisfactory 
and burlesque conjectures. And yet this is 


the period—ranging from his fourteenth to 


his one-and-twentieth year—to which we 
are to look for the laying down of that vast 
foundation of learning and knowledge and 
wisdom on which his boundless and im- 
perishable fame is built. Filled up it is 
indeed, but with nothing except rubbish, not 
one particle of which could ever nourish his 
intellectual growth, or tend to the forma- 
tion of a great poet. Rowe is, on this oc- 
easion, the biographical bell-wether, and he 
is followed implicitly by the whole flock. 
His traditions tin many instances now well 
known to be false) told him that Master 
John Shakspeare could give his eldest son 
no better education than his own employ- 
ment, and our embryo poet thenceforth be- 
comes, in the hands of his biographers, by 
turns a wool-stapler, a butcher's boy, a 
glover’s ’prentice, a scrivener’s clerk, a 
teacher of young scriveners; and, the series 
being diversified by the episodes of an im- 
provident marriage and an unlucky adven- 
ture in poaching, the young candidate for 
poetical immortality is finally qualitied for 
his vocation by graduating as a master 
hoise-boy at the doors of a theatre! For 
our own poor parts, we could not conceive 
that such an amount of general knowledge 
and learning as his works exhibit—and to 
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an extent which no poet, no man, whose 
knowledge and learning are embodied in 
books, ever transcended—was the result 
of intuition, or even of casual, interrupted, 
and immethodical reading. Neither can 
we be persuaded that a taste so correct, a 
judgment so perfectly judicious, and a skill 
so profoundly artistic, grew up of themselves, 
without the guidance and modification which 
(what is called) a regular education affords. 
We therefore cannot help thinking that 
Shakspeare had the advantage of a regular 
education; and that in one or other of the 
great seats of learning—or perhaps in more 
than one—he devoted himself to study, and 
laid down the foundation at least of his sub- 
sequent acquisitions, and learned the methods 
of using them and his wondrous intellectual 
faculties to his immediate profit and his per- 
manent glory. Nor do we rely for this con- 
clusion on the arguments @ priori, or ab in- 
terno ; nor do we write upon unsupported 
conjecture. We have before us evidence 
which, hitherto, through the prepossessions 
and inadvertence of the biographers, misun- 
derstood or overlooked, is quite sufficient to 
establish the opinion; and upon its testi- 
mony we are bold to assert that, at one or 
other (or perhaps more than one) of the 
great seats of learning, as they were then 
esteemed, viz., Oxford, Cambridge and the 
Inns of Court,* William Shakspeare was for 
some time a student; and that that time 
was the interval between his removal from 
the grammar-school and his final devotion 
to the stage. 

In 1595 was published, by an anonymous 
hand, a tract entitled Polimanteia ‘Some 
researches,” says the British Dibliographer, 
“have been made to ascertain the author's 





* The Inns of Court in our author's time bore 
(and we believe deservedly) a much higher rank 
as seats of learning than at present, and were ac- 
counted as the several colleges of a Law University. 
“ All these Inns of Court and Chancery,” says Sir 
Edward Coke, “ do make the most famous univer- 
sity for the profession of law only, or of any one 
human science, that is in the world, and advanceth 
itself above all others, quantum inter viburna cu- 
pressus.”—Coke, Pref. to 3 Report. 

+ Polimanteia, or the Meanes, lawful and un- 
lawful, to iudge of the Fall of a Common Wealth, 
against the friuolous and foolish coniectures of this 
age. Whereunto is added, A Letter from England 
to her three Daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Innes 
of Court, and to all the rest of her Inhabitants, 
&e., &c. Printed by John Legate, Printer to the 
Vniversitie of Cambridge, 1595. 
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name, but without success. He was evi- 
dently a man of learning, and well acquainted 
with the works of contemporary writers, both 
foreign and domestic.”* This little work is 
frequently quoted by Oldys in his MS. notes 
on Langbaine; a copy of it was possessed 
by Dr. Farmer; and since 1810, when the 
essential portion of it was reprinted in the 
British Bibliographer, might have been in 
the hands even of Malone and all the more 
recent biographers: but the only use hither- 
to made of it is to ascertain that, two years 
earlier than the publication of Meres’s Palla- 
dis Tamia, the name of Shakspeare is _re- 
corded in print as a distinguished poet. It 
is divided into three parts ; the first treating 
on the subtilties and unlawfulness of Divina- 
tion; the second being an address from Eng- 
land to her three daughters, [the Universi- 
ties, to wit, of | Cambridge, Oxford and the 
Inns of Court ; and the third, another ad- 
dress of England to all her inhabitants gen- 
erally. 

It is with the second part alone that we 
have to do; and as it is printed at large in 
the British Bibliographer, the evidence on 
which we rely is accessible to every reader. 


It is, in fact, the self-gratulation of England 
on the glory she derives from her three 
great seats of learning; and a compliment 
to them, in turn, on the honor reflected 
upon them from the renown of their re- 


spective alumni. “For if I, (iustly fortu- 
nate,)” quoth she, “haue high cause to com- 
mend you, and Europe, for your sake, hath 
greater cause to commend mee; then may 
not [ lawfully, with a mother’s loue, shew 
the affection of a grandmother, to commend 
your children?” From the phraseology of 
this passage it is evident that the author's 
intention, in this part of his essay, was to 
restrict his eulogy to the students of those 
respective seats of learning, and that whoso- 
ever he commends in the sequel is to be un- 
derstood as having received his education at 
one or more of them. In the body of the 
text, accordingly, but much more frequently 
in the margin, he enumerates a considera- 
ble number of the most popular contempo- 
rary writers, not assigning them always to 
their respective schools, but sharing their 
honors for the most part amongst them. 
In this remarkable catalogue are enrolled, 
either in the text or the margin indifferent- 





* Brit. Bibl, ii. 274. 
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ly, the names of Sidney, Spenser, Rainoldes, 
Harvey, Nashe, Campion, Fraunce, Britton, 
Percy, Willobie, Lodge, Drayton, Plat, Kid, 
Daniel, Watson, Alabaster Davis, of L. L, 
(Sir John Davis, of Lineoln’s Inn,) Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, Robert, Earl of Essex, Fer- 
dinando, Earl of Derbie, &c., all of them 
poets contemporary with the author, and 
whom we know from other sources to have 
been students of one or other of the cele- 
brated seats of learning. Amongst this 
brilliant inventory of England’s learned 
jewels, with a reference also to the poetical 
(as distinguished from the dramatic) works 
for which he was then famous, is to be found 
in the margin, inserted opposite to those of 
Spenser and Daniel, the name of William 
Shakspeare, in the following manner :— 
TEXT. 

. . « “let other countries (sweet 
Cambridge) enuie (yet admire) my 
Virgil, thy Petrarch, deuine Spenser, 
And vnlesse I erre, (a thing easie in 
such simplicitie,) deluded by dearlie 
beloved Delia and fortunatelie for- 
tunate Cleopatra; Oxford,thou maist 
extoll thy courte-deare verse-happie 


Daniell, whose sweet refined muse, 
in contracted shape,” d&c., &ec. 


MARGIN. 


* All praise 
worthie Lu- 
cretia, sweet 
Shakspeare, 
eloquent Ga- 
ueston, Wwan- 
ton Adonis.” 


It would be singular indeed if, of all the 
living and recently deceased poets thus 
specified as of the Universities or Inns of 
Court, Shakspeare’s name were to occur, and 
to be the only exception from the qualifica- 
tion of a regular education which the author 
is commending. We therefore conclude, on 
the authority of this record, that of one or 
other (or perhaps more) of those celebrated 
seats of learning William Shakspeare had 
been a student. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that our poet 
found his way into the catalogue as comin 
under the address, (loosely given on the title- 
page, and even at the head of part the sec- 
ond,) “and to all the rest of her (England’s) 
inhabitants.” But there is nothing in the 
objection. The second part of the Poliman- 
tera is addressed exclusively to the Universi- 
ties and the Inns of Court; and the third, 
which is kept by the author quite distinct, 
“to the rest of her inhabitants” in general. 
If then we confound the enumeration of par- 
ticulars with the general title, we confound 
matters which, having no relation to each 
other, the author studiously keeps apart 
and repeatedly distinguishes. In a passage 
already quoted, England informs her three 

34 
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daughters that, in her address to them, she |as the inference flows naturally from the 
will merely “ show the affection of a grand- known facts it connects itself with, and the 
mother in commending their children.” | conjecture is restrained within the limits of 
Here is a complete limitation fixed, and it is ; the nearest probability. The conviction they 
further confirmed by the contempt with | bring to the mind, according to their value, 
which he treats all pretensions to literary | may be compared to that of circumstantial 
renown outside the pale of the three great | evidence in a court of justice ; which, if well 
schools. All poets but theirs are, in her | and clearly connected with the case at issue, 
estimate, “ bald balladers,” whom she calls | is frequently as conclusive on the minds 
upon those seats of the muses to aid her in | of judge and jury as evidence the most 
denouncing. “ Take their course,” quoth | direct and positive. The question before us 
she, “ to canonize your own writers, that not | is interesting enough to justify an attempt 
euery bald ballader, to the preiudice of arte, » | to approach the more speculative truth ; and 
may passe currant with a poet’s name; but | if, guiding our course by the lights, however 
that they onlie may bee reputed honourable faint, which still flicker in the distance, and 
by that tearme, that shall liue priuiledged | steering by the land-marks which, however 
under your pennes ;” dissuading them, at the | dilapidated, are still to be found, we arrive 
same time, from “ the fault of the common | a: a high degree of probability, we shall have 
ple, the cruel mislike of their owne, and | done some service to the world of letters, 
the intolerable flatterie of straungers’ wits.” and perhaps succeed in establishing some 
Those externs of the courts of learning (if rational account of the progress through 
we may call them so) are, in the author’s which the intellect of the great poet was 
estimation, “base grocers,” whom he “ charges | gradually developed, strengthened and ma- 
upon pain ‘of learninge’ 8 curse, not to handle | tured for its glorious career. 
a leafe of his.” They are the profanum, Combining then the general fact of his 
vulgus, whom he dismisses with a contume- academic or legal education above established 
lious “ Procul hine, procul ite, profani ;” and | with the internal evidence of his professional 
having once more called on the favored sem- | vocation, furnished profusely throughout all 
inaries to “canonize their own children in | his works, we do not scruple to avow our 
Jearninge’s catalogue,” he abruptly concludes | ‘entire persuasion that, with a view to qualify 
the second part with saying, “ But heere | himself for the practice of the law, William 
(children) I must ende with you, and speake | Shakspeare was, for some time at least, a 
to the rest of my wise inhabitants ;” after | student at one of the Inns of Court. It was 
which he proceeds with part the third. Malone, we believe, who first noticed the 
From all this it is impossible to imagine | profusion and technical accuracy of legal 
that Shakspeare’s name could have crept | phraseolgy which pervades all the works— 
into this catalogue of learning’s worthies, | poems as well as plays—of our great drama- 
had he not been known to the zealous and | tist. He produced a considerable muster of 
fustidious author as a student at one of the | such passages, (a muster which might be 
seats of the arts and sciences. Indeed, the | easily swelled to any amount of cumulative 
idea that he might be included as one of the | evidence necessary to produce conviction ;) 
other inhavitants of England is, against such | and coupling this with the fact that, so early 
testimony, absurd and untenable. as 1589, the authorship of Hamlet had been 
It thus appears as certain as the evidence | assigned by Thomas Nash to a person who 
of a learned contemporary, writing expressly | dealt in “ the trade of Noverint,” he very 
on the subject, can make it, that at one of | judiciously concluded that, in some way or 
the Universities or at one of the Inns of | other, the youth of our poet had been spent, 
Court William Shakspeare was for some jin part at least, in the study of the law. 
time a student ; and the question, At which | Had he not been misled by his prepossessions 
of them ? irresistibly suggests itself. Beyond | respecting the poverty of the poet’s family, 
the general fact, however, we have, in our | he would not have fixed his interpretation 
present state of information, no positive or |of the by-name Voverint on the lowest 
written testimony ; and whatever further | branch of the legal profession to which it 
conclusions we may arrive at must rest upon | was applicable—that of a scrivener; for he 
conjecture and inference. But these are no | hardly could have been ignorant that, in the 
illegitimate instruments of discovery, so long | slang dialect of the time, usurers, attorneys, 
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lawyers, and, in fact, every person connected 
with the legal transfer of money, on bonds 
or deeds beginning with the technical form 
of “ Noverint universi per has presentes,” 
were so designated ; and perhaps he would 
have found in Shakspeare’s application of 
law language something above the mere 
mechanical skill of an attorney’s clerk. 
Again, had he been acquainted with and 
understood the true import of the passage 
in the Polimanteia on which we rely, he 
would, if actuated by the entire candor which 
becomes a biographer, have coupled Shak- 
speare, the young Noverint of Nash’s essay, 
with Shakspeare, the (probable) law student 
of the Polimanteia ; and knowing that in 
those days neither scriveners nor attorneys 
studied their professions in the Inns of Court, 
he would have concluded, in harmony with 
our view, that both the sobriquet of the 
satirist and the technical language of the 
poet himself indicated his vocation to be that 
of a barrister. 

Another and an analogous series of inter- 
nal evidence in the works of our poet leads 
to the same conclusion that his professional 
studies were legal. A writer in the Quar- 
terly Review remarks upon the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, how strongly that eminent 
genius was determined in the choice and 
structure of his fables, &c., by his profes- 
sional pursuits; and he illustrates his opin- 
ion by numerous instances in which the 
development of the tale depends on the 
construction of a legal document. We 
know not that the observation has occurred 
to others; but to us it has always appeared 
that, amongst the many points of similarity 
between these distinguished poets, a coin- 
cidence in this respect is one of the most 
signal. Shakspeare seems to have delighted 
in the exercise or exhibition of his legal 
acquirements, his acuteness, his skill, his 
forensic eloquence as a pleader. He has, in 
truth, brought the practice of the superior 
courts of law, and the usages of the minor 
departments in the administration of justice, 
more frequently and fully upon the stage 
than any dramatic poet, or even any writer 
of fiction, with whose works we are at all 
acquainted ; and if he has not always as- 
signed those scenes to the formal tribunals 
and places with which they are now asso- 
ciated in the dispatch of public business, he 
has given them the nearest resemblance of 





which the dramatic form is capable, and 
only set such limits to their full develop- 
ment as the necessity of the drama requires. 
In many instances, however, he has given us 
the scene and court of justice with all its 
formalities. Thus, in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice, we have the trial of Antonio conducted 
in open court, under the presidency of the 
Duke; in Henry VIII. the trial of the 
validity of Henry’s marriage with Queen 
Catharine, held in the Consistory Court, be- 
fore the cardinal]-judges. In the Winter's 
Tale, Hermione is tried on a charge of adul- 
tery at asolemn “session” of a court of justice. 
In Measure for Measure, we have a formal 
trial for seduction before the Lord Deputy, 
in which himself is judge and criminal, held 
at the city gates. In the Comedy of Errors, 
the trial of A2geon for a breach of maritime 
law is held, and proceeds to the verge of exe- 
cution, before the Duke in the public forum. 
In Richard IL, we have the trial and pardon 
of Aumerle for high treason, and a formal 
trial in the lists by single combat; with an- 
other example of which (for the common peo- 
ple) we are favored in the Second Part of 
Henry VI. In this play also will be found a 
hall of justice, in which judicial sentence is 
passed on the Duchess of Gloucester and her 
accomplices, for the crime of witchcraft. In 
Henry VIII, (besides Queen Catharine’s 
trial,) we have the legal arrest of Bucking- 
ham on a charge of high treason; the pre~ 
liminary examination of witnesses; a report. 
of his trial, and all the formal preparations 
for his execution, together with his dying 
declaration. In Henry V., the trial before 
the Privy Council of the Lords Cambridge, 
Scroop and Grey, for high treason, with their 
confession and sentence. In Coriolanus, we 
have the public trial of the haughty patri- 
cian before the tribunes of the people. In 
All’s Well that Ends Well, a mock court- 
martial and the adjudication of an appeal 
to the King upon the marital rights of He- 
lena. In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, an 
appeal to the Duke, with his decision, on 
the parental right in the marriage of chil- 
dren. In Othello, the same before the Duke 
in Senate on the clandestine marriage of 
Desdemona. In King Jolin, an appeal to the 
King, promoted by the high sheriff, on the 
rights of primogeniture and inheritance ; 
the law of legitimate succession is also dis- 
cussed in the case of Prince Arthur. In 
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Henry V., we find a most learned discussion 
on the same subject as emanating from the 
salique law. Need we add the minor and 
satirical and humorous cases of a threat- 
ened appeal to the star-chamber, (the proper 
tribunal,) on a case of poaching, settled by 
arbitration; and the prevention of a duel 
by the magistrate, in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor; the law of city watch and ward, 
together with the ludicrous investigations 
before the watch and the magistrate, in 
Measure for Measure, and Much Ado about 
Nothing; the quasi case de lunat'co inqui- 
rendo, in Twelfth Night; the “crowner’s 
quest” law as laid down by the grave-dig- 
gers and mitigated by the priest in Ham- 
let ; the two more serious instances of it in 
Romeo and Juliet, on the death of Mercutio 
and the lover; the arrest and trial of high 

way robbers ; arrest for debt, and imprison- 
ment of riotous livers in the two parts of 
Henry IV.? We shall only observe in closing 
this catalogue that, in the non-fulfilment of 
the will of Sir Rowland de Bois, originates 
the adventure on which the fable rolls; and 
that the whole story of Measure for Measure 
is founded on a revival of obsolete statutes. 
The discussion on the validity of oaths and 
vows also in Love’s Labor’s Lost, has a strik- 
ing analogy with the mootings of technical 
difficulties which formed the exercise and 
the amusement of the students of law in the 
various Inns of Court, or still more resem- 
bling a playful but perfect specimen of the 
art of special pleading at the bar. 

What then is the legitimate conclusion 
from the premises before us? Let us sum 
up the process. 

1. The author of the Polimanteia gives 
us reason to be assured that the author of 
Venus and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece, 
was a student of either of the Universities, or 
-of one of the Inns of Court. 

2. Thomas Nash, in the address prefixed 
to Robert Greene’s Arcadia, (and the state- 
ment has thus the sanction of both,) informs 
us that the author of Hamlet was a person 
who had been engaged in “the trade of 
Noverint,” that is to say, of a lawyer. 

3. It is a mere gratuitous assumption of 
modern critics and commentators to say that 
there ever existed, previously to that of 
Shakspeare, a play of Hamlet. 

4. Shakspeare is the person expressly re- 
corded in the Polimanteia as the author of 
ithe two poems there referred to, and as a 
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student of the Universities or the Inns of 

Court; and Shakspeare is also the person 

figured by Nash as the author of Hamlet, 

and as a law student, if not actually a law- 
er. 

5. But besides the two poems referred to 
in the Polimanteia, and a volume of sonnets 
and some miscellaneous pieces, Shakspeare 
was the author of several dramatic works, 
as well as the Hamlet alluded to by Nash; 
and all his poetical as well as his dramatic 
works abound in the technical language of 
the law, and in the forms and proceedings 
of the superior and minor courts of justice, to 
a very surprising extent; and this language 
and those forms are all used with such a 
familiarity of tone, applied with such an un- 
erring correctness of meaning, and managed 
with such consummate skill, that it is quite 
inconceivable how the author of them could 
have attained such a perfection of know- 
ledge in their peculiar phraseology, or such 
a decided bias towards such a line of argu- 
ment, (we use the word in its critical sense,) 
whether in the main subject of his fictions, 
or in the episodes by which he conducts and 
enlivens their progress, had he not made 
himself acquainted with the language by 
study, and been (unconsciously perhaps) led 
by professional bias in the selection of his 
materials. 

If then the premises be true, if they be 
admissible, we can come to no other just 
conclusion on them than that, amongst the 
great schools of learning, the gates of which 
have been opened for his admission by the 
tract before us, a school of law is one of 
which Shakspeare was undoubtedly a stu- 
dent. 

But this is not the whole of what may 
be fairly deduced from the statement of the 
Polimanteia. Shakspeare may, according to 
the text, have frequented more than one of 
those schools of learning. He may have 
been a member of one or both of the Uni- 
versities, consistently with the letter and 
spirit of the tract, and with the usual habits 
of the age. The Universities were then, even 
more than now, the preparatory schools of 
law and medicine; and with special appli- 
cation to the Inns of Court, the author makes 
England address the Universities in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ And howsoeuer I haue heard 
complaints that she [the law school] hath 
received some of your children, and cherished 
themso much that she hath made them wan- 
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ton,” &c. It will be hardly necessary to illus- 
trate this position by Quoting the names of the 
illustrious men whom we know to have pro- 
ceeded from the Universities, either with or 
without a degree, to the Inns of Court; we 
shall content ourselves with the fact that so 
regular and habitual was the practice, that 
Shakspeare himself appears to have con- 
sidered it a matter of course. Thus: 

“ Shallow—I dare say my cousin William is 
become a good scholar. He is at Oxford still, is 
he not ? 

“ Silence.—Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

* Shallow—He must then to the Inns of Court, 
shortly.”"—2 Hen. IV,, iii. 

Assuming our poet’s enrollment as a law 
student to be sufficiently established, it is 
not to be supposed that he passed at once 
from his grammar-chool to his Inn of Court. 
There is an interval of at least seven years 
to be filled up with studies preparatory and 
professional ere his fixed connection with 
the stage; and that we must dispose of in 
the way most concording with the habits 
and discipline of his times. We conclude, 
then, that though he may not have gradu- 
ated at either of the Universities, (and we 
admit that he did not,) he spent some time 
at one of them; and for “this faith which 
fire cannot burn out of us,” we proceed to give 
our reasons, 

In the absence of all positive evidence on 
either side of the question, we are of course 
driven to rely once more upon such internal 
evidence as his works afford. We do not 
mean to include under this term the evi- 
dence of his general learning and scholar- 
like attainments in the studies which colleges 
and universities profess to cultivate, such as 
the learned languages, logic, mathematics, 
ethics, divinity, &c., but the evidence of 
his familiar and habitual acquaintance with 
the technical language and forms in which 
the economical and formal business of a 
university is carried on, and which could not 
be learned, much less applied with unerring 
propriety, except from habitual use within 
the university walls. 


terms in which the table arrangements of the | 
=nmates and the graduation of the students | 


are technically spoken of; things conventional 
in university life, and varying in the seve- 
ral Universities, and unpractised elsewhere. 
In this language Shakspeare was thorougb- 
ly conversant, and speaks of “sizings” and 
“commencements” and “acts,” with an ac- 
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curacy which has struck many of the critics 
with surprise, though they do not appear to 
have sought for an explanation in the only 
channel where it could be found, namely, in 
the habits of a university student. Thus, 
Mr. Tyrwhitte, commenting upon a pas- 
sage in one of Falstaff’s soliloquies,* is of 
opinion, that “ Shakspeare, in the first part 


-| of this speech, probably alludes to the Cam- 


bridge commencement and the Ozford act ; 
for (as he archly observes) by these different 
names our two Universities have long distin- 
guished the season at which each of them 
gives to her respective students a complete 
authority to use those hoards of learning 
which have entitled them to their several 
degrees in arts, law, physic and divinity.” 
Mr. Whyter,t in his ingenious essay on 
the doctrine of association as influencing the 
language of our poet, does not believe that 
“a direct allusion was intended,” but con- 
firms our hypothesis in a very forcible 
manner by solving the allusion into an un- 
conscious and incidental association of ideas 
with which the poet was perfectly familiar. 
“The poet,” says he, “was well acquainted 
with the names of those eras of learning in 
our two Universities, and though he was 
unconscious in the present instance of their 
peculiar application, they were undoubtedly 
impressed on his recollection by the subject 
which occupied his attention. For we may 
observe, that the speech of Falstaff has not 
| only relation to the subject of learning and 
the culture of youth, but it seems likewise 
to abound with academical terms and dis- 
;cussions.” Indeed, if the critic’s attention 
had been more closely turned to the subject, 
he would have found in this speech an ex- 
| quisite parody on some of those pedantic 
| disputations and conclusions which, under 
_the name of public exercises, must at that 
| time have often provoked the wits of the 
academics to a smile at the expense of the 
University authorities. The value of the 
argument drawn from the use of technical 
language will be fully apreciated, if we com- 
pare Falconer’s Shipwreck, in this respect, 








* See note on Falstaff’s soliloquy, 2 Hen. IV., 
| Act iv. Se. 8, Variorum Edition. 

+ “ A Specimen of a Commentary on Shakespeare, 
containing, I. Noteson As You Like Jt; and II. An 
Attempt to explain and illustrate various passages 
on a new principle of criticism derived from Mr. 
Locke’s doctrine of the Association of Ideas.” Lond., 
1796, p. 98. 
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with a volume of Dibdin’s sea-songs. They 
both profess to treat of maritime matters in 
the language of mariners; but the unerring 
correctness of the one, and the numberless 
misapplications of nautical terms in the other, 
will at once convince the mind of any reader 
competent to make the distinction, that Fal- 
coner was bred up in the sea-service, and 
that Dibdin had only picked up as much 
of the peculiar phraseology as might give 
his compositions a nautical cast. Our poet 
also has given us an opportunity of com- 
paring himself with himself in this respect. 
His use of nautical terms in the opening 
scene (or induction, as it may be called) of 
the Tempest, exhibits, as Doctor Johnson 
was “informed by a skilful navigator, some 
inaccuracies and contradictory orders;” but 
the exactest criticism may, we believe, be 
safely challenged to produce an error in his 
application of the technical language of those 
schools of learning, respectively, in which we 
conclude him to have been a student. 

But we shall be told that the whole cur- 
rent of tradition, borne out by his presumed 
ignorance of the dramatic unities, proclaims 
Shakspeare to have been no scholar, and 
therefore not likely to have received an aca- 
demic education ; we shall be told that Nash 
describes the author of Hamlet as one of 
those that could “ scarcely latinize their neck 
verse in time of need;” that Ben Jonson 
says he had but “small Latin and less Greek ;” 
that Hales, extolling his original genius, 
admitted his want of learning; that Milton 
found nothing in his works but “ wood notes 
wild ;” that Rowe laments the check which 
his studies received from the reduced cireum- 
stances of his father ; that Farmer proves him 
to have been utterly ignorant of any lan- 
guage but the English; and that Malone, 
Steevens, and the subsequent flock of biogra- 
phers, have acquiesced in the decision. It 
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may be both immodest and dangerous to 
confront such a host of authorities; but with 
such a sword and buckler in our hands as 
the great volume of the works of William 
Shakspeare, we would not, if we had suffi- 
cient power and skill to wield them aright, 
fear the encounter. That service, however, 
which we can render to the cause of good 
letters in the unequal contest, we are willing 
to offer ; and we feel that we cannot so thor- 
oughly fail in the enterprise, as not to re- 
open the question, and bring into the field 
champions of greater ability and more leisure 
than our own to strike for the right. 

The adverse opinions of Nash and Jon- 
son are to be taken with a large allowance 
for the personal enmity and literary envy 
which influenced those contemporary rivals. 
Nash was one of the co-conspirators of Rob- 
ert Greene in the attempt of that worthy to 
run down the rising reputation of our young 
bard, by a charge of plagiary; and Jonson 
was a universal detractor of all contempo- 
rary merit, especially if it interfered with 
his own pretensions. Their evidence, how- 
ever, taken at the worst, is but the exagge- 
ration in which pretenders to great learning 
would speak of the less extensive acquire- 
ments of another. “Scarcely Latinize,” and 
“small Latin,” are terms which admit of the 
existence of some knowledge of that lan- 
guage; and though it may not have been 
as great as the one affected and the other 
really possessed, it might still amount to as 
much as one third, if not one half of the stu- 
dents of the Universities usually carry away 
with them. What Shakspeare’s proportion 
was is a question which must remain for fur- 
ther examination. 


[From the perusal of the paper which shall fol- 
low this, our readers, we think, will be convinced 
that the existing popular impressions upon this 
subject are decidedly erroneous. | se 
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THE 


In our last number we briefly glanced at 
the New-York Press: we now propose to 
give a short account of London Journalism, 
that most powerful but most ephemeral of 
all literature—indeed, scarcely deserving to 
come under the definition, notwithstanding 
its permanent results. Coleridge defined 
journalism as “the universal Parliament; a 
written Babel of thought; a confusion of 
tongues; the cauldron of discussion, whence 
come the armed heads of popular will; the 
extempore eloquence of the world; the daily 
pulpit of practical religion.” 

Its influence on the world is too obvious 
to need any thing beyond the mere fact that 
wherever the Press is free, the march of Pro- 
gress is certain. Great men, such as Milton, 
Cromwell, or Alfred, may accomplish much ; 
but the moment of their death may be the 


downfall of their system, and a second res- 
toration obliterate for a time their improve- 
ments. Not so when there is a press to be- 
come the disciples, continuing the doctrines, 
which become the more potential through 
the very departure of the great teacher. 


This is natural. A Cromwell and a Hamp- 
den are isolated efforts, while a free and well 
regulated press is the powerful wedge which 
widens every hour till the last abuse falls 
before its momentum, 

Journalism thus being the popular voice, 
of course partakes of the national character- 
istics: that of England being sententious, 
dignified and profound; of France, vivacious, 
witty and stylish ; of Germany, philosophical, 
dreamy and abstract; while our own sur- 
passes all for its vigor, personality, and 
extemporaneous force. 

It has been questioned by some, whether 
the press is the pioneer or the encourager ; 
whether it leads or follows. Is it a sound 
or an echo? Does it initiate or receive ? 
There are of course exceptions, but we be- 
lieve it will be found not an originative 
power. Such men as Barnes, who for thirty 
years was the editor of the Times, and Mr. 
Greeley of the Tribune, are mere exponents 
of certain parties, formed long before they 
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What eloquence was to Greece and Rome, 


folios and pamphlets to Milton, Salmasius, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, the press is to 
modern times. Demosthenes, Ecchines, 
Pericles, indeed every great orator and 
preacher, have been editors and contributors 
of the spoken press of their country. That 
a powerful press can operate upon the 
masses and overthrow a minister, is un- 
doubted ; for what is said and resaid 
every day, like water constantly dripping 
upon stone, wears awfy the firmest faith. 
Reiteration thus becomes in time the creator 
of truth; habit turns into nature. This is 
not only true of so fleeting a thing as public 
opinion, but holds good of morals too; for, 
as Pope says, 


“ Vice is a monster of so vile a mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
But when at last accustomed to her face, 
We first endure, then welcome, then embrace.” 


This, however, presupposes that the press is 
all on one side, a case which never can hap- 
pen, except when humanity itself is wounded, 
as in the atrocities of the King of Naples 
atd Haynau; although even here the rule 
was proved by the London Times extenuat- 
ing the tyrants. 

It would perhaps be nearer the fact to 
consider journalism as the argumentative 
conversation of civilized nations, the most 
influential paper being that which has the 
tact to speak most in accordance with the 
wishes of the million. Feeling, and not rea- 
son, is the great power to move: a man is 
seldom urged out of any opinion, however 
absurd. Butler was right when he said, 


“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


That a publication like the Tribune, and 
Times has immense power, is undoubt- 
ed; but it must after all advocate some 
leading principle, on which a great party is 
founded. When it has become identified 
with such a party, it then has power to run 
a man or a ministry down; but it will sel- 


lived, or indeed the press were in existence. {dom or never be found attacking the party. 
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This is conclusive that its influence is based 
upon making the bulk of its readers believe 
it is advocating their cause. 

We shall now give a brief account of the 
London press. The morning papers are the 
Times, Chronicle, Herald, Daily News, 
Public Ledger, Advertiser, and Post; the 
evening, the Courier, Standard, Globe, St. 
James’s Chronicle, and Sun. There is also 
a religious paper published every Thursday 
evening, called the Record. 

The principal weekly papers are the 
Despatch, Examiner, Spectator, Atlas, Era, 
Times, Lloyd’s, The Age, Illustrated News, 
Jerrold’s, the Leader, Observer, Britan- 
nia, Bell’s Messenger, one or two sporting 

pers, and some cheap Sunday prints, 
which, although their circulation is large, 
are not recognized gs organs of public opin- 
ion—though very probably their influence 
upon the lower orders is greater than all the 
rest combined. 

The Times enjoys the prestige (somewhat 
fabulous, we believe) of being considered the 
leading journal of the world. That it is the 
wealthiest and most quoted, is undoubted. 
The former enables it to secure priority of 
news, and has gathered around it the ablest 
writers of the day. In addition to this, the 
business tact of Mr. Walter, its chief proprie- 
tor, gave it a commercial position which has 
secured its success in every department. It 
had also the good fortune, forty years ago, 
to secure for editor Thomas Barnes, at once 
# scholar, a wit, and (rare combination) a 
man of great common sense. He had in 
perfection that Midas-like faculty of convert- 
ing a heavy article, by a few touches of his 
felicitous pen, into a leader of considerable 
force. No man knew better than he did 
how to place an argument in the best possi- 
ble light. It was this power of rapid revi- 
sion, this facility of pruning a writer’s ver- 
biage without hurting the trunk of his 
argument, which made the leading articles 
of the Times for so many years seem written 
by one man without being monotonous or 
repetitive. 

Its popularity is chiefly owing to the won- 
derful agility with which it has danced the 
tight rope of public opinion: in this respect 
it is a perfect Leon Javelli. The sagacity of 
the conductors of this journal in discovering 
the signs of the times is very remarkable: if 
it were worth the space, it would be very 
easy to show that the “leading paper of Eu- 
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rope” has advocated and opposed, in turn, 
every prominent measure of the last forty 
years. De Lane, the late editor, used 
to justify this apparent tergiversation by 
quoting the trite saying, that all truth is 
comparative, and that circumstances alter 
facts. There is considerable truth in Sheri- 
dan’s joke, when he argued a friend out of 
breaking up a party at three o’clock in the 
morning, by declaring no faith could be put 
in the watchman’s bawling out the time, 
since he changed his note every hour of the 
night. A pretty authority, quoth the wit, to 
go by! 

This applies to all statesmen, but more 
especially to Peel. He was pertinaciously 
abused for changing his opinion on several 
important political measures; but we feel 
sure a calm survey of the circumstances sur- 
rounding him would narrow the question to 
the simple point, whether he ought not to 
have allowed Lord John Russell to carry 
Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. This may be answered by quot- 
ing Gladstone’s opinion, “ that no man except 
Sir Robert Peel could have passed either.” 

Writers on this side the Atlantic are too 
prone to consider the Times as the Govern- 
ment organ, and frequently assume a leading 
article as the sentiments of the Cabinet. 
We are aware that the better informed of 
our citizens, more especially those who have 
been abroad, do not share this error; but 
still, as many pin their faith to its columns, 
a few words will not be out of place. To 
those who believe it, we have merely to call 
their attention to the frequent and persever- 
ing attacks made by this journal upon Lord 
Palmerston, the most important of the Eng- 
lish Ministers, more especially so far as our 
own country is concerned. If this be not 
conclusive, it will be necessary to refer to the 
parliamentary career of Mr. Walter, member 
for Berkshire, the principal proprietor of the 
Times. It will be found that his voice and 
vote have been almost invariably given 
against the Ministerial measures. All con- 
versant with the mechanism of the paper 
will know that the will of Mr. Walter is as 
despotic in Printing-house Square as that of 
Nicholas is in Petersburg. 

In the good old days of borough-monger- 
ing the Government organ was the Courier, 
which was as regularly turned over from one 
Ministry to another, as though it were a piece 
of official furniture. 
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The fact is, the Times being the richest jour- 
nal in Christendom, and possessing a greater 
prestige, necessarily gathers round it a supe- 
rior class of writers, whose position enables 
them to approach nearer the Ministerial 
focus than the employés of other papers. 
This enables them to learn more of the 
Government intentions and opinions, which 
occasionally become reflected in the articles 
they write. Thus it frequently occurs that 
measures are discussed in the column§ of the 
Times before they are brought into the 
House of Commons, and thus what is the 
mere accident of position is by some con- 
sidered as the result of either sympathy or 
codperation. Ministers have been known to 
take advantage of these premature discus- 
sions, and make a cat’s-paw of the Times to 
feel the pulse of the public, before they in- 
troduce their intended measure. 

Since the death of the old proprietor, this 
journal has become far more conservative, 
politically speaking ; but the secret lies, not 
in Russian or Austrian influence, but in free 
trade, which is considered by the Times as 
the true commercial creed. If revolutions 
were calculated to benefit trade, the conduct- 
ors of this paper would, as a matter of 
course, be their advocate ; but statistics prove 
that all violent transition periods are fatal 
to mercantile prosperity, and although tran- 
sition is the inevitable pace of the world, yet 
they wish to keep it as slow as possible, lest 
it interfere with the worship of Mammon. 
This is the undoubted cause of its recent at- 
tacks upon Kossuth, Mazzini, and in short 
upon every political malcontent. Here this 
paper is unwaveringly consistent, never di- 
verging from its path. Self-interest rules 
here, as it does elsewhere ; for whatever dis- 
turbs trade attacks the treasury of the Times. 
Thus its conservatism, like that of others, is 
founded upon finance. A revolution is looked 
upon as a bad debt, and consequently most 
zealously denounced. In point of morals, it 
is the most ungrateful paper on record, 
worshipping prosperity like a thorough par- 
venu. Hudson is arecentcase. When this 
celebrated man was railway monarch, Al- 
sager, De Lane and Walter were themselves 
large speculators. Then every morning's 
issue teemed with eulogies to the genius of 
the York linen-draper, which had fostered so 
many gigantic enterprises; but the sagacity 
of the trio observing a pause in the tide, they 
wisely sold out before it began to turn, A 





large profit was the result of their fore- 
thought. No sooner were they themselves 
clear than the oracle predicted woe, and the 
panic began. It was charged against them 
at the time that private wrong, and not 
public good, dictated this crusade, occasioned 
chiefly by a pique against Hudson himself, 
and from a desire to ruin Bradbury & Evans, 
who were then organizing the Daily News, 
and whose capital was much locked up in 
railroad shares. Whatever the cause, the re- 
sult was most disastrous to thousands, as the 
sudden onslaught of so powerful an enemy 
materially increased the horrors of the rout 
that ensued. In this respect the Times is 
the most unscrupulous publication in Eng- 
land. Its ruling passion is love of power— 
tht first; then gain. As the former in- 
variably secures the other, this will account 
for an occasional apparent deviation from the 
premium mobile. 

We ought to name that its hostility to 
Palmerston springs from the general impres- 
sion in England that he is too fond of med- 
dling with other governments, which of 
course increases the chance of war while he 
is Foreign Secretary. This opinion is not 
confined to the conservative press, but is also 
shared by the Whig portion, more especially 
of its leading organ the Examiner ; for, in a 
recent article, Fonblanque, its witty proprie- 
tor, likened Lord Palmerston to a venture- 
some driver, who delighted in driving his 
chariot within a hair’s breadth of a precipice, 
just to show the dexterity with which he 
could turn a corner; thus suffering his vanity 
to jeopardize his passengers. 

The circulation of the Times is about 
20,000 daily. It is about three times the 
size of the Tribune, and contains, with its 
supplement, every morning, including the 
advertisements, about an octavo volume of 
three hundred and sixty pages of reading 
matter. The supplement generally accom- 
panies it four times a week. The lowest 
charge for advertising is about three dollars 
asquare; even a line announcing a marriage, 
birth, or death, costs seven shillings English 
(nearly two dolla.s). It is published every 
morning about seven o'clock. 

The establishment in Printing- house 
Square is quite a little city in itself, being ad- 
mirably arranged. So carefully is every sheet 
corrected, that a misprint rarely occurs, even 
in an advertisement. The strictest incognito 
is preserved as to the writers of the articles, 
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and it requires considerable influence to get 
an interview with the editor, every transac- 
tion being managed through the under- 
officials. Suits for libel are conducted against 
Mr. Lawson, the printer; the editors and pro- 
prietors, though known to a select few, being 
of the Junius family. Stat nominis umbra. 

The Morning Chronicle is generally con- 
sidered the leading opponent of the levia- 
than of Printing-house Square; but generally 
speaking, the journals of London seldom 
notice each other, thus imitating Shakspeare, 
whose plays contain but two personal allu- 
sions to a contemporary: one to Marlowe in 
the couplet : 


“ Dead shepherd, now I see thy saw of might, 
‘He never loved who loved not at first sight ;” 


the last line being a quotation from a poem 
of “Old Kit” (just dead) called “ Hero and 
Leander,” afterwards finished by Chapman. 
The other allusion is even more obscure, and 
consists merely in making Malvolio quote 
the commencement of one of Lord Bacon’s 
essays: “Some men are born great, others 
achieve greatness, and some men have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” By the way, while 
it is upon the tip of the pen, we may as well 
state that Coleridge was of opinion that 
Malvolio was meant as a sarcastic picture 
of the great Chancellor, and that the Lady 
Olivia was intended for Queen Elizabeth. 
That Shakspeare could have no respect or 
affection for Bacon is undoubted, on account 
of his ungrateful conduct to Essex, the bard’s 
great friend and patron. 

We must, however, return to the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Some years ago, this paper had a large 
circulation and a great reputation; but it 
has lost both since the Times became a re- 
forming organ. In its best days, when it 
was edited by Dr. Black and Fox, its articles 
were distinguished for a more brilliant style 
of writing than its great rival, and materially 
helped along the great machine of social 
progress. It passed from their hands to 
Charles Mackay and other writers, who were 
too much of mere littérateurs to conduct a 
paper of the high pretensions which once be- 
longed to the Chronicle. It consequently 
declined till its circulation barely reached 
3,000 copies, when it was purchased by Sir 
John Easthope, a member of the Commons 
and the Stock Exchange. It has generally 
been on the side of the people. 
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Next to the Times in circulation is the 
Herald, owned by Mr. Baldwin, who is also 
the proprietor of the Standard. In conse- 
quence of these two papers quoting and 
praising each other, the “Thunderer” of 
Printing-house Square affixed the sobri- 
quet of Betsey Prig and Sairey Gamp to the 
two publications, which annoyed the editors 
to such an extent that they forgot the usual 
dignity of English journalism, and com- 
menced a war of the vernacular very unbe- 
coming. In 1846, when Sir R. Peel had de- 
termined to repeal the Corn Laws, the ‘Times 
astonished the good citizens of London one 
morning by announcing on authority the 
important fact. The same evening the 
Standard denied the report most unequivo- 
cally, likewise by authority. The next morn- 
ing the Times returned to the charge, reite- 
rating their previous announcement, while 
the same day’s Herald confirmed the Stand- 
ard’s contradiction, and adding that they 
were authorized to do so by one of the 
Ministers themselves. This caused consider- 
able interest, as the Times has never been 
known to make a blunder in these matters, 
while the positive announcement that a 
Cabinet Minister had requested the Herald 
to deny it made the matter very perplexing. 
When the truth came out, each paper had 
been requested by a member of the Cabinet 
to break the fact to the world. Peel had 
communicated his intention to Gladstone 
before naming it to the rest of his colleagues, 
who communicated it to the Times; while 
the Duke of Richmond requested Mr. Bald- 
win to deny what he considered the absurd 
report. These instances, however, of direct 
communication with the Government are 
very rare. 

In one respect the Herald deserves great 
praise. It has ever been the advocate of 
moderate reform; the abolition of capital 
punishment it has steadily and ably argued ; 
and it is the decided opponent to all taxes 
that more immediately press on the poor. 
Since Mr. Baldwin became its proprietor, it 
has become Protectionist, but it is liberal in 
all its other views. It contains much useful 
and amusing reading, and is very popular 
in the households both of London and the 
country. Its circulation has been estimated 
at 12,000 to 14,000. Its advertising pa- 
tronage is very valuable, being next to that 
of the Times. 

The Morning Post is the fashionable pa- 
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per of the modern Babylon, being termed 
the West End organ. It is the register and 
announcer of balls, fashionable arrivals and 
departures, aristocratical marriages, divorces, 
births and deaths. It is the daily history of 
haut ton. Lord A can hardly look at Lady 
B, but they will find it chronicled in the 
next morning’s Post. A flirtation is certain 
of a column, and a fashionable ball, funeral 
or wedding is a banquet. Fifty years since, 
when Stuart and Coleridge were its editors, 
it had a political importance ; but of late years 
it has been merely the High Tory organ, 
and of little influence in the city. It has, 
however, still able writers, and its dramatic 
and musical critiques lave been generally 
well and fairly done. Mr. Rosenberg, now a 
resident here, was for some years its chief 
writer on music, drama, fine arts and French 
politics. He is, perhaps, better known to 
our readers on account of his long war with 
the redoubtable Punch; of itself a compli- 
ment, as he would not be likely to select any 
but a man of mark for an antagonist. Mor- 


ris Barnett, the author of the Serious Family, 
fills the position Mr. Ro8enberg so long and 
ably held. Michele is the chief proprietor 


and editor. 

The Morning Advertiser has a large cir- 
culation, and is the organ of the publicans 
and brewers. It is violently democratic, 
written with more force than elegance, and 
is a great authority with “ po‘-house politi- 
cians.” It has no influence out of the bar- 
room. 

The Public Ledger is the Nestor of the 
English press, and in our great-grandfathers’ 
times was held in high repute. It is now 
engrossed with commerce, and only occa- 
sionally comments on politics. Kings are 
expelled, thrones overthrown, emperors ab- 
dicated, popes disappear, and presidents are 
made, without moving one muscle of the 
Ledger’s countenance; but a fall in hides, 
tallow, sugar, cotton or grain, brings tears 
from its venerable eyes. The only military 
operations it recognizes are blockades, for 
that affects trade and arouses its ancient 
wrath. As for a musical or dramatic critic, 
they would as soon think of keeping an 
alligator. Now and then some forlorn notice 
of a concert, or new tragedy, appears in their 
grim columns, having possibly lost its way 
from some other paper; but the editor gene- 
rally apologizes for the inadvertence, should 
he ever discover it. It is the smallest paper 
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printed in London, being a single sheet 
about the size of the New-Yorker. We 
should say its editor must be a model Tim 
Linkinwater. 

The youngest paper is the Daily News, 

which was started some five years ago on 
the joint-stock plan, the chief proprietors 
being Dwarganauth Tagore, Bradbury & 
Evans, Samuel Rogers, and a few merchants. 
The editing was intrusted to Charles Dick- 
ens, under the mistaken notion that his 
name would give it a prestige equal to that 
of the Times, which paper it was intended 
to rival. Now as no paper, more especially 
in London, can exist without a large adver- 
tising connection, and as these invariably 
come from the mercantile classes, it is im- 
portant to select a man of undoubted expe- 
rience and business habits, one who is con- 
versant with markets and funds. Now, the 
brilliant author of Pickwick was just the man 
whose opinions on tallow, stocks, the lumber 
trade, foreign exchanges and cotton, would 
be sure to be considered wrong by the deal- 
ers in those unpoetical articles. They no 
doubt knew that Dickens was so depraved 
as to joke, although the markets were fall- 
ing and cotton a drug. Possibly he did not 
know Muscovadoes from Mauritius sugar. 
Even before the first number appeared the 
paper was doomed. He was not even fit to 
keep a curiosity shop! The eventful morn- 
ing, January 26, 1846, came. The first 
number was born. All conspired against it: 
it was badly printed; it abounded in typo- 
graphical errors; but the climax of blunder 
occurred in the city article, where one of the 
stocks was, owing to a misprint, frightfully 
wrong ; as Horne said, “ludicrously wrong.” 
This horrified the merchants generally, more 
especially those who dealt in the article thus 
irreverently treated. What confidence could 
be placed in a journal who was careless in 
three per cent. consols, East India bonds, 
or exchequer bills? As Shakspeare says, or 
ought to have said : 
“Oh, the offense was rank and smelt to London.” 
This amputated the mercantile leg, and the 
next number took off its remaining moral 
leg. 

All who know the English people are 
aware of the external respect they pay to 
the Sabbath. Now, in commencing his pleas- 
ant travelling letters, (afterwards published 
under the title of Pictures from Italy,) the 
vivacious editor, with more candor than pru- 
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dence, not only somewhat ostentatiously 
announced that he had commenced his jour- 
ney on the Sunday, but humorously (as he 
innocently thought) defended it upon the 
old adage, “ The better the day the better 
the deed.” This left the paper legless; so 
that, between the merchants and the church- 
men a newspaper which was expected to 
supersede the Chronicle entirely, and prove 
a formidable rival to the Times, was crippled 
at once, and placed almost hors de combat. 
After these escapades, the plodding London- 
ers came to the conclusion, that so long as 
Dickens edited the paper, the Daily News 
might be considered as a sort of supplement 
to the Pickwick Papers. Dickens himself 
grew tired of it directly he found that it 
had not made the hit he expected, and re- 
signed the editorship, which was bestowed 
upon John Forster; a better choice than 
the other certainly, but still not the man 
wanted. Of all the men we have ever met, 
Charles Dickens is the one least able to sus- 
tain an adverse cause. He is the child of 
sunshine, and loses all his energy when it 
ceases. 

After four months’ hard struggle, Forster 
resigned his post to Dilke, the proprietor and 
editor of the Athenzeum, who proposed to the 
managers, Bradbury & Evans, to try the 
experiment of a cheap paper. It conse- 
— appeared as a three-penny paper on 

e Ist of June. Owing to its admirable 
management, it steadily increased its circu- 
lation, but it never reached over 15,000, 
which, although large for an English paper, 
was insufficient to pay a profit. It has 
since been put at its old price of five pence 
English, nearly ten cents of our money. 

There never was a journal projected, 
which had so brilliant a staff of writers. 
Among them we can number Dickens, 
Jerrold, Mackay, Horne, Dudley, Costello, 
Landor, Angus Beach, Thackeray, Leigh 
Hunt, and the Punch contributors. So con- 
fident did the conductors feel of success, that 
they actually entered into engagements for 
three years with several of their employes. 
Horne, the author of Orion, was dis- 
patched to Ireland as their commissioner, 
and his letters are perhaps the most reliable 
accounts we have had of that unhappy isl- 
and; for with a rare freedom from all party 
bias, the poet-commissioner spoke the truth, 
and did justice to both sides of the question. 

We have not space to give the details of 
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the evening papers, the principal of which 
are the Standard, Globe and Sun. The for- 
mer is a mere echo of the Herald, belonging 
to the same proprietor, while the Globe is a 
moderate Whig paper. The Sun is, like its 
New-York namesake, very radical. The 
evening papers, like those here, have little 
circulation or influence. 

The Shipping and Mercantile Gazette is 
an evening paper, entirely devoted to the 
shipping interest; it has a large circulation 
among ship-owners and the maritime pro- 
fession. Here the sailings and arrivals of 
every ship may be seen at a glance. The 
proprietors have agents in every known port 
in the world, and considering its multifa- 
rious correspondence, its accuracy is truly 
wonderful. 

It has sometimes struck us as a neglect in 
our commercial system, that we have no 
institution like the Lloyds of London. What 
the British consular power is to politics, this 
is to commerce. There is scarcely a nook 
in the ocean shores of the globe, where ves- 
sels are likely to touch, but this singular 
maritime inquisition have an agent, spe- 
ciaily appointed, armed with powers con- 
firmed by Parliament, and authorized to 
draw upon the committee in London. Next 
to the East India Company, this is the most 
curious display of English perseverance and 
method existing. In one respect, its omni- 
presence, it is far more surpassing than even 
the empire of the Leadenhall-street traders, 
who really deserve a title of Merchant 
Princes. 

After the morning, the weekly papers 
have the greater weight; indeed, in a mere 
intellectual point of view, they are superior 
to the former. They are all carefully writ- 
ten, and systematically prepared ; their course 
is uniform, and each bears visibly stamped 
upon it the impress of some particular man. 
There is an individuality about the very 
paper. The first in political importance is 
also the most intellectual—the Examiner, 
partly owned by Albany Fonblanque, its 
political editor. The dramatic and literary 
portions are under the control of John Fors- 
ter, the ablest general writer connected with 
the press. Devoid of all pretensions to 
genius, few men write more pleasantly, 
clearly and plausibly. His Life of Gold- 
smith, to which Mr. W. Irving was so largely 
indebted, is a model of style at once simple 
and elegant, We question if a man of 
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genius ever had a finer monument reared to| also threatening him. The matter here 
his memory since burying began. Forster’s | dropped, but L. Hunt was a ruined man, 
criticisms in the Examiner are equally appro- | Since then his life has been a series of strug- 
priate; and with the exception of a few pet} gles ending in defeat. 

affections and antipathies, he is as honest aj After the Examiner, the Spectator is the 
general critic as can be found. But let no} best written paper, and for methodical ar- 
one expect to hear the truth if he has either | rangement itis even superior. It has a place 
Macready, Dickens, or Tennyson under re-| for every thing, and every thing can be 
view. Here he has a special lunacy, and in | found in its place. It has the reputation 
London these special ecritigues count for| of being the most cold-blooded journal in 
nothing. Savage Landor now and then con- | existence. It has no more geniality than 
tributes to this paper, and Leigh Hunt’s| Babbage’s calculating machine. A constant 
graceful and piquant pen is occasionally ; perusal of it for many years justifies us in 
visible. It originally belonged to him and’ the assertion, that we have never met with 
his brother John, but the prosecution for} an elevated or noble thought in its cold- 
libel brought against them by the Prince! water columns. The presiding spirit of this 
Regent, resulting in fine and imprisonment, | frigidity of literature is Mr. Rintoul, a can- 
killed it so faras they were concerned. There | nie Scot of the worst description, being 
are many pleasant associations connected | heartless, selfish, mean, grasping and bigot- 
with it belonging to its youth. In its col-| ed; he is consequently a first-rate man of 
umns Keats first tried his pen. Shelley | business, and has secured the fortunes of his 
wrote for it; Byron corrected some of its| paper. In the earlier numbers, when Eger- 
proofs ; Lamb contributed some of his genial | ton Webbe and Augustine Wade wrote for 
fancies; and Hazlitt wrote fiercely on poli- | him, there was a slight approach to human 
ties, and wisely and philosophically on the | feeling, but the supervision of the northern 
drama and fine arts. As a little landmark | proprietor reduced it to near freezing point. 
to show how freedom of the press has pro-| Since their death it has been below zero! 





gressed, we may name that the offense for | Thornton, Leigh Hunt’s eldest son, was for 


which the brothers Hunt suffered was a sar- | some years the sub-editor, and his industry, 


castic article upon some address which had | taste and correct style lent it reputation ; but 


been presented to the Regent, in which he | the inadvertent admission of some generous 
} - - 


had been called an Adonis and the first gen- | sentiment roused the spleen of Rintoul, (or 
tleman in Europe. L. Hunt, in commenting | Squint-owl, as he is called by the Punch 
upon this remarkable piece of absurdity,| people,) and a quarrel ensued which ended 
says: “This Adonis happens to be a fat|in his expulsion. Lewis, the novelist and 
man of fifty, and this first gentleman of Eu- | infidel, is one of the literary critics now en- 
rope is notorious for his infamous conduct to | gaged upon it, and his flippant persiflage 
his wife.” For this he was imprisoned and | can be readily traced. Rintoul is now and 
fined. Upon his restoration to freedom, he | then made the victim of jokes which he 
congratulated the public in the Examiner | never forgives. We remember Horne, to 
upon the improvements he observed around | whom he had a mortal aversion, sending 
him; he himself was a wiser and more tol-| him the copy of Chaucer Modernized, (a 
erant man. He was happy to find that his | work he edited,) and a box of anti-bilious 
incarceration had been attended with the| pills. On the medicine was written, “To be 
happiest result to the Prince Regent him- | taken before writing.” On the book, “To be 
self; for two years ago he was fat, fifty, and | reviewed one hour after the pills.” Strange 
a bad husband, while now he was young, | enough, a tolerably fair notice was given of 
thin, and lived with his wife. Upon re-| the volume. Of late years a great change 
ceiving notice of another prosecution for this} has come over the Spectator. At its 
atrocious joking upon one of the Lord’s| birth, (some time about 1835 or 1836,) it 
anointed, in a humorous, half-complaining | was a vehement denouncer of Peel. Since 
article, he declared his inability to know| 1841 it has been one of his most zealous 
how to please the Prince; concluding his} supporters. Its politics are Tory radical, 
Jeremiad by declaring that he was punished | utilitarian—a lover of order, and a de- 
for calling the Prince fat and old, and when | cided free-trader. It is the highest priced 
he said he was young and thin, they were | of all the papers, costing nine pence English 
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each number. It is published every Satur- 

day afternoon, and its circulation is about 

5,000. It is also the neatest of the public 
ress, 

The Atlas is one of the most respectable 
and moderate of its class, but has of late 
years been declining. It is now, we believe, 
edited by Robert Bell, the author of the 
“ Ladder of Gold,” one of those peculiar men 
whose very good sense has “tilted” out of 
genius. He is one of the few Irishmen 
who have no enthusiasm, being entirely de- 
ficient of a gift that has made the first men 
of that nation so renowned. As we write 
“currente calamo,” brilliant examples drop 
from our pen in corroboration of our opinion. 
Wellington in war; Palmerston in diplo- 
macy; Moore in lyrical power; Faraday 
in chemistry ; Burke in oratory and philo- 
sophical statesmanship, (a rare instance ;) 
Sheridan in wit, eloquence and comedy; 
Goldsmith in general literature; Bell him- 
self in biography; Curran in pleading: in 
a word, wherever the brilliant and the fan- 
ciful are concerned, the Irish race is unap- 
proached; while in the “higher law” of 
mind—in the purer intellect, the Anglo- 
Norman reigns supreme under the triumvi- 
rate of Shakspeare, Bacon and Bentham; 
saying nothing of such small men as Sam- 
uel Johnson, Locke, Milton, Hobbes, Field- 
ing, Chatterton, Ben Jonson, cum multis 
aliis, whose inspirations have made the 
Shakspearian tongue the destined language 
of the great globe itself. 

It is no less true that in a calm collation 
of facts, and in clear deduction from them, 
the Scotch are unrivalled, as evidenced by 
Hume, Smollett, Robertson and Blair. Gib- 
bon is possibly an exception to this rule, but 
we consider him rather an accident than a 
design. Although somewhat discursive, we 
cannot help glancing at the no less singular 

culiarity of the French intellect. Bayle 
(for after all, his nature was thorouglily 
French) and Voltaire have done more than 
any two writers to clear the world of cant. 
What Johnson said to the young theolo- 
gian ought to be said to all: “Clear your 
head of cant, young man.” Cant is the 
Barnum of the age. It is the dramatic 
aside of the human race, of which the true 
William the Conqueror wrote: 


‘All the world’s a stage, 
P 


And all the men and women merely players.” 
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Cant is the insincerity of the heart; what 
it has been taught, parrot-like, but which it 
does not believe. It is the understood de- 
cency, or rather disguise, of the age; the 
masquerade which Truth wears to avoid 
recognition and mobbing. It is the night- 
mare of the world; the first sin which makes 
Adam afraid to meet his God; the great lie 
which paralyzes Cain when he is asked the one 
question, “ Whereis thy brother?” “Iam not 
my brother’s keeper,” is the cant which the 
wealthy now utter when God’s voice, Con- 
science, demands an account of his brother 
man; and a quibbling lie, the worst of false- 
hoods, is all modern philosophy can out- 
stammer. 

But we must return to our subject. The 
Weekly Despatch has the best circulation 
with the worst reputation of all the high- 
priced press. It is stated they sell ninety 
thousand copies, which equals the rest of 
the Sunday papers put together. Alder- 
man Harmer is the proprietor. Miss Eliza 
Cook is a frequent contributor. Its _princi- 
ples are decidedly republican, Although 
ably written, it is of no authority with the 
middle and upper classes, on account of its 
incessant and virulent attacks upon the 
Throne and the Church. The previous life 
of the proprietor is also very much against 
its good standing in literary society. 

The Erais a theatrical and sporting paper, 
and the most respectable of its class. Its 
politics are liberal, and for general news it is 
one of the best published. 

The Britannia is a High Tory paper, and 
devotes more space and attention to litera- 
ture than any of its contemporaries. It isa 
staunch defender of Church and State. 

Jerrold’s Weekly Review promised at its 
commencement in July, 1846, to be the 
people’s paper; but the characteristic intem- 
perance of the editor’s pen, in less than 
three months, reduced its circulation from 
18,000 copies tu 7,000. The greatest cause 
of offense he gave was a fierce attack upon 
the Queeen, who is a “ pet” with all parties 
in England. Finding the paper declining, 
Jerrold grew disgusted with it, and sold his 
interest to F. G. Tomlins, who had been the 
dramatic critic from its commencement, and 
he now conducts it with moderate success. 
He is one of those men, very unusual in the 
English press, who have little or no educa- 
tion. Brought up asa stone-mason, with an 
itch for writing, he soared to the sublime 
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heights of a clerk in the St. Catharine Docks. 
Becoming tired of that employ, so unconge- 
nial to a man strongly inclined to “ penny- 
a-lining,” he entered the service of Whit- 
takers of Paternoster Row, the well-known 
publishers. Becoming connected with the 
press, he engaged as dramatic critic to a 
Sunday paper, where his natural shrewdness 
and independence of opinion found fitting 
employ. He then purchased the old Monthly 
Magazine, which expired in his editorial 
hands after an existence of nearly a century. 
We may mention, as a proof of his defective 
education, that when he published his play 
Garcia, he put every line upon the Procrus- 
tean bed of ten syllables, and printed it 
with a stoical indifference to the sufferings of 
metre and sense. The consequent result was, 
that many a line commenced with the con- 
cluding word of the previous sentence. Jer- 


rold likened it to a disciplinarian who cuts 
all his regiment to the same stature; taking 
the tall man’s head off to place upon the 
short man’s shoulders ; presenting the strange 
appearance of, here a leg cut off at the ankle, 
and so on, thrown in like odds and ends to 
make up so many distinct homogeneities. 


The failure of Jerrold and Dickens, two 
men of such undoubted talent, to make even 
decent editors, is by no means surprising. 
An editor’s life is one of sustained effort; 
there are no fits and starts in his duties. 
Now, men of quick and lively parts are the 
slaves of their inclinations; all routine is 
distasteful; and when the first excitement of 
a novel position has died away, apathy soon 
ripens into disgust, and the public are 
amazed to find that the most brilliant con- 
tributors are the worst possible conductors 
of a journal or review. It may be taken as 
a settled fact, that a man of genius is pre- 
cluded by nature from being an efficient 
editor. The same applies to all superin- 
tending positions, such as managers, and 
may possibly account for Brougham’s com- 
parative failure at the Lyceum. 

Jerrold has originated some score of pe- 
riodicals. They have begun brilliantly, and 
died miserably. The Illuminated Maga- 
zine, the Shilling Magazine, and the paper 
above named, are the last three instances of 
his inability to lead such undertakings to a 
successful issue. It seems that men of ge- 
nius are admirable horses when properly 
harnessed, but they are incapable of driving 
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the coach. The high mettle of Pegasus re- 
quires an Apollo, and not a Phzton. 

Bell’s Life in London is a sporting paper, 
and has no political or literary influence. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger is a favorite 
with the old-fashioned, half-educated Whigs, 
and is a good family paper. It is twaddling 
in its opinions, and may be called a slow- 
paced, half-asleep chronicle. We are not 
aware that any man of intellectual mark is 
or has been connected with it. It has a large 
circulation among the pudding-headed coun- 
try squires and farmers. 

During the last two years a new paper 
called the Leader has appeared, under the 
editorial care of Thornton Hunt. This is 
understood to be the organ of the Unitarians 
and liberals, and if continued with the same 
tact, energy and ability that have character- 
ized its present management, cannot fail 
to supersede the Examiner. Southwood 
Smith, Fox, Horne, Leigh Hunt, and several 
of that “school,” are its chief contributors. 
We observe that it is frequently quoted by 
our own publications, more especially by 
Griswold in that judicious melange of litera- 
ture, the International. 

The best of the cheap papers is the 
Weekly Times, the cost of which is three 
pence English, This is really a very well 
conducted publication, containing all the 
news, chit-chat, and a few tolerably well 
written editorials. It is printed, however, 
on an inferior paper, and is only circulated 
among the poorer classes. 

Although the Illustrated London News 
was first commenced merely to puff a quack 
medicine, it has grown up to a circulation 
and reputation which confer considerable 
influence upon it. Its principal editors are 
Charles Mackay and R. H. Horne. It is 
so well known on this side the Atlantic, that 
it is needless to call attention to the excel- 
lence of its pictorial embellishments. The 
ouly approach to it here is the New-York 
Illustrated News, published by Strong. Still 
this is very inferior to its London and Paris 
prototypes. 

The Ladies’ Paper is also another London 
pictorial periodical, deserving of high praise 
for the spirit and finish of its designs. The 
Pictorial Times, commenced by Spottiswood, 
the great printer, as a rival to the London 
Illustrated News, some ten years since, is 
now incorporated with it. Spottiswood sunk 
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the enormous sum of sixty thousand pounds 
before he abandoned the Pictorial Times. 

We shall not recapitulate the cheaper 
Sunday publications, as they belong to a 
vicious school, both of politics and morals. 
They are rather the mental and moral filth 
of English literature than wholesome food— 
the offal of the public mind. They are un- 
fortunately very numerous, and have a wide 
circulation. After the Sunday Times possi- 
bly Lloyd’s is the best ; but they are all bad, 
and are sad evidences of the depraved taste 
of the inferior classes of the British people. 

A calm review of the London Press leads 
us to this conclusion: that although not so 
immediately and locally influential as either 
of those of New-York or Paris, it is practically 
freer than either, It is true, that many ob- 
stacles to the establishment of a newspaper 
exist there, which do not here ; but this may 
be an advantage. 

Another marked difference between our 
press and that of France and England, is 
the emolument. The editor of the Times 
has from $6,000 to $8,000 per annum. 
Lockhart of the Quarterly has $8,000,— 
nearly $2,000 for each number of the 
Review he issues. Contrast these emolu- 
ments with the miserable stipend paid to 
our editors and contributors, (the result of 
the want of an international copyright law,) 
and you have at once the secret of our infe- 
riority. 

The wonder is that we do so well, when 
we are obliged to compete with the pirated 
editions of these costly journals. 

An article in one of the leading-papers of 
London, being well paid for, is elaborately 
written. Every available authority is consid- 
ered ; and at all events, whatever may be the 
party bias of the writer, the data are correct. 
The proprietors and editors watch very jeal- 
ously any personal influence an actor, mana- 
ger, singer or author may wish to exert upon 
their columns. A solitary instanee may now 
and then occur, as in that of the Examiner, 
where Forster’s intimacy with Dickens and 
Macready renders his critiques upon either of 
those mere laudations; but even here it is 
cautiously done, and is partly owing to the 
proprietor Fonblanque himself being also a 
friend to those “favored ones.” Generally 
speaking, intriguing with the press in Lon- 
don is playing with edge tools, the chances 
being more than equal that you will cut 
your own fingers in the experiment. 
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In some cases the intimacy of an author 
with a critic is positively injurious. We 
know of several instances in which Oxenford, 
the dramatic critic of the Times, was com- 
pelled (owing to the jealous supervision of 
De Lane, the editor) to be more severe than 
he was really justified in, owing to his inti- 
macy with Marston and Traughton, whose 
plays had been recently produced. 

Another point of contrast is in the care 
with which the Reviews preserve the incog- 
nito of their contributors. Mr. Herand lost 
his engagement on the Quarterly Review 
entirely on account of informing some friends 
in a party that he had written an article in 
the forthcoming number. 

We must not omit to notice another differ- 
ence in the press of London and New-York: 
it is in libel. Nothing is more difficult in 
London than to get an attack upon personal 
character inserted in any paper; even the 
most abandoned, such as the Age and Satir- 
ist, require strong proof and heavy bribing. 
Few things surprise foreigners more than 
the facility afforded here for the attack on 
private character. This eagerness for scan- 


dal is attended with the bad effect of an 
indifference to public opinion; thus curing 


one evil by establishing a greater. The 
punishment in England for libel is very 
severe, and almost immediate. No legal 
subterfuges can defer the evil day if the 
offense is proved. It matters not how un- 
popular the abused man may be, the judge 
invariably charges without fear or favor. 
There was a case of this some years ago in 
the matter of the Duke of Brunswick versus 
Gregory. The former, although almost an 
outlaw, got heavy damages, which consigned 
his libeller to Newgate. 

In presenting this brief sketch of English 
Journalism to our readers, it is not our in- 
tention to compare it with our own. One 
or two strong contrasts have been noticed ; 
but they were so self-evident as to suggest 
themselves to all. It would be unjust to 
expect from our young press the refinement, 
depth, finish and scholarship of a nation 
whose literature is the greatest existing; 
whose dramatists surpass Aischylus, Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes and Euripides; whose 
philosophers throw Aristotle, Plato and 
Xenophon in the shade; whose poets equal 
Homer; and whose historians surpass He- 
rodotus and Thucydides. This is a task we 
prefer leaving to our journalists themselves, 
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that they may see where they fall short, and 
supply the deficiency. 

Journalism is well worthy of being made 
as perfect as possible. Its importance is 
becoming more apparent every day. It 
is not too much to assert, that the welfare 
of mankind materially rests in its hands. 
We all know the important results of 
one earnest preacher; empires have been 
shaken, creeds destroyed, and crusades un- 
dertaken. It took years, then, to accom- 
plish these great ends, because the preachers 
were few; still the objects, however great, 
were achieved. Vow, instead of one man, 
the laborers are legion. The newspaper 
alone dispatches an army of preachers every 
morning, and public opinion, the great 
motor of the age, is thus more powerfully 
affected in one day than in a generation of 
the olden times. When it is borne in mind, 
that on an average five persons read each 
paper it is not stating too much, that nearly 
# quarter of a million of people are canvassed 


every day on this or that side of the great 


questions that agitate the public mind. We 
all know the influence of a personal canvass, 


that in short it determines the success of | 


an election. Now, the mind is so consti- 
tuted as to give greater credence to the 
silent, unimpassioned advocacy of a well- 
written article, than to the obsequious or 
pompous argument of a man who may say 
that one word too much, which destroys 
all that has gone before; that overproving 
so fatal to conviction. It also avoids those 
chances of personal antipathies which belong 
by nature to all of us. A newspaper has a 
still more powerful advantage over a per- 
sonal advocate, in its facility of reiteration, 
till the man is convinced by insensible de- 
grees, and his old prejudices worn away. 
If a verbal applicant fails in the first instance, 
common courtesy precludes a repetition, 
while a newspaper returns every morning to 
the charge, and wearies a man into the sur- 
render of his opinion. What is true of one, 
affects all; and thus, by almost imperceptible 
proselytism, political questions are carried, 
frequently by the very men who had till 
then followed an adverse creed. 

The press has this great virtue: its ten- 
dency is progress; its watchword, like 
Napoleon’s, is ever “forward;” it cannot 
retrace its steps. A man, however great his 
devotion to liberty, may turn traitor; he 
may outgrow his youthful and glorious as- 
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pirations, or possess passions stronger than 
truth, avarice, pleasure or fear; but what is 
true of one man being true of all, does not 
apply to men except in questions of pro- 
gress. There is no modern Joshua to bid 
the sun of knowledge stand still; for one 
single day, even the apparent rest of the 


giant is merely to gird his loins for a no- 


bler fight; a pause for a bolder spring. 
Nature has implanted in all of us a love of 
novelty. Hope is the pillar of fire by night, 
the cloud by day. However happy we may 
have been with the flesh-pots of Egypt, the 
promised land, with all the uncertainties of 
the mysterious future, leads us on, This 
demand for a greater sphere is most intense 
in the class now called upon to govern. 
Every year we behold younger and fresher 
men guiding public affairs. The age of 
precedents, anti-impulse, selfishness and 
Machiavellism is rapidly passing away; the 
sceptre is taken already from palsy and father 
confessors, and grasped by the vigorous hands 
of men whose beards are not gray with the 
cold-blooded iniquities of an official routine, 
which has long annihilated every generous 
feeling. We have an evidence in the pro- 
gress of the age of what journalism has 
done in the recent reception of Kossuth in 
Eugland. We say nothing of his release 
from captivity, chiefly through the means 
of Lord Palmerston, a man whose “ poetical 
feelings” have long been destroyed by thir- 
ty-five years of political service. This, how- 
ever, only makes our case the stronger, for 
the public voice compelled him to be the 
zealous instrument of its will. In saying 
this, we do not mean to detract from the 
merit justly due to that distinguished states- 
man, but merely quote it as an instance of 
popular progress. An additional sign of 
the times is found in Gladstone's exposé of 
Neapolitan villainies ; in Palmerston’s giving. 
his official sanction to the exposure, and. 
his manly rebuke to Prince Castelcicala’s- 
jesuitical vindication of his royal master. 
We do not think our press has given this 
spirited letter the credit it deserves. It 
strikes us as heing the boldest manifesto 
ever issued in Europe, coming, as it does, 
from the minister of one sovereign to an- 
other with whom there is no previous quar- 
rel. 

We repeat, all this has been done by the 
press. The press released Kossuth, sustain- 
ed Turkey, and will, in time, abolish every 

35 
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abuse. With this glorious mission before 
it, how lamentable is it to see the miserable 
rsonal animosities existing among so many 
of the leading journalists. Surely the very 
rominence of their position ought to counsel 
orbearance. They should remember they 
squabble on the house-tops. These exhibitons 
are, however, becoming less frequent, and 
will, as a matter of course, gradually soon be 
altogether extinct. It will be seen that we 
have merely considered journalism as a polit- 
ical power. This, although the most prom- 
inent, and eventually the most important, 
as producing the most massive, visible re- 
sults, does not so immediately come home 
to the million as its function of universal 
informer and confidential adviser. 

The dweller in the nineteenth century, in a 
freecountry, with afree press, has much to be 
thankful for—to be proud of; and much, too, 
to be ashamed of. These all imply respon- 
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sibilities; much is required of those to whom 
much is given. Ev ery man is the journalist 
of his own houshold; there he is bound, as 
much as any other editor, to take care that 
nothing offensive to morals, freedom, reli- 
gion or taste, finds entrance. We will not 
go so far as a celebrated English poet, that 
every man is a prophet; but we will adopt 
his other doctrine, that he has a mission to 
perform, the complete fulfilment of which 
will constitute the’ perfect happiness of man- 
kind. How greatly the press of the world 
can further this “consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished,” is apparent, and needs 
no argument on our part. We have the 
most unquestionable evidence of the rapid 
improvement of this Fourth Estate, and 
every day increases its utility and power. 

In our next we shall treat of the Parisian 
press, now or lately one of the most amme- 
diate political agents in the world. 





THEORIES OF EVIL, 


FROM THE POETS 


Tue impenetrable mvstery involved in the 
question of the origin of evil seems in all 
ages to have been a fruitful cause of that 
excitation of the imaginative faculty from | 
which has flowed the profoundest poetical 
thoughts which, upon the pages of literature, 
stir the souls of men. 


“ Festus,” the last of the productions of | and mythology. 


“FESTUS "—* FAUST ’’—** MANFRED™ 


—“PARADISE LOST”—BOOK OF JOB. 


cuss it anywhere. 
is a mystery, its continued existence is equall y 


But if the origin of evil 


so. It causes the first step—which “counts” 

more than all after—in the genuine thought 
lof ev ery lifetime ; it is the initiative of 
doubt—the Shadow on the Threshold of 
manhood. It is symbolized in every creed 
Jupiter, Pluto — Oro- 


genius having this origin, has been con- | maedes, Arimines—God, Lucifer ; good and 


demned by an able writer in our pages for 
its false theology, its evil tendency, and its 
want of artistic merit. 

It has, however, merits which cannot be 
denied. Some of these have suggested the 
present paper; and, although we give the 
work a prominent position for our present | 
purpose, we will not be considered as allow- 
‘ing it a precedence of, or equality with, those 
immortal works with which we bring it into 
comparison. 

The origin of evil was and is the great 
difficulty and stumbling-block of all theolo- 
gies. e cannot discuss the subject here, 
and are not qualified (“Open confession is 
good for the soul,” says the adage) to dis- 





evil were always divinities and demons for 
humanity. Man finds himself to be a com- 
posite creature. His nature is dual. Con- 
science and the flesh are in eternal antag- 
onism, and he has invested the opposing 
principles with form and power, and given 
them supermundane attributes. But, withal, 
he never ceases to inquire whence it is that, 
in @ creation of good, he is made half evil ; 
why the light has a companion shadow ; 
why he is not able to reach the ideal perfec- 
tion which exists in every mind, as a pure 
statue in a dark niche; why he is 
“ A love in desolation masquued ; & power 
Girt round with weakness :” 


and his inquiries conclude as they com- 
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menced, in doubt and vexation of spirit. 
Every mind which can think, thinks over 
this question. It analyzes until analysis has 
reached nothings. It faces the sun until 
blindness comes, and it is compelled at last 
to fall back upon faith, as a certain reserve 
behind which it can entrench itself. When 
it is beaten back and planted in its old posi-, 


tion, the necessary ordeal is passed ; it has | 


gone through the furnace, like Abed-nego, 
and happiness becomes possible. 

The greatest minds of all time have grap- 
pled with this difficulty. They have always 


retreated upon humility, and a belief in a} 


Mediator, a Saviour, a Messiah. 
have the Redeemer. Prometheus was the 
Christ of the Greeks; and invariably the 
synonyme of the Redeemer is—Love. All 
philosophy leads us to this. Man must love, 
or he cannot be redeemed. Man, without 
love, is lost ; the curse is upon him; he be- 
longs to Hell, and not Heaven. We find this 
moral in “ Faust,” in “ Paradise Lost,” in 
“Sartor Resartus,” in “ Festus.” We dis- 
cover that this is the ultimate conclusion of 
all great thinkers. Earth is God’s or the 
Devil’s. Man is a fiend or an angel; there 
is the fearful alternative ; and it is consoling 
to the rear and main array of mankind, that 
the avante garde has hope, and marches on 
the road of time with an assured and trusting 
spirit. 

But our greatest men have been occupied 
not only with the existence and origin of 
evil, but also with its nature and develop- 
ment. They have always personified it, and 
we can read their beliefs in the personifica- 
tions. The Lucifer of Milton is not the 
Lucifer of Géethe. Evil, as personified by 
Mrs. Browning, is very different from that 
of “ Festus.” It is, therefore, worth while 
to glance at their several creations. It is 
wholly impossible, though, to give the char- 
acteristics of each in a brief notice, for each 
would require an exclusive essay; and we 
can merely note down our impressions, with- 
out proof or comment. 

The evil of our universe, according to 
John Milton, is pride. Lucifer is to him the 
proudest of the proud. He invests the fallen 
spirit with fierce strength, fierce beauty, pride 
above all mortal pride, and its necessary 
consequence—hate. We shudder while we 
admire his creation. We have an involun- 
tary respect for the Defeated One, who re- 
tains, amid the tumult and ruin of retreat, 
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the bold will and ready expedients of a great 
captain. We gaze upon him as upon a 
defeated enemy ; but there is a terrible fas- 
cination even in his misery. We see him 
first in the fiery pit, surrounded by his unfor- 
tunate brethren, immediately after the great 
final battle in which he was overthrown, 





“ Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and stedfast hate ,” 





and when our minds are filled by the fear- 
| ful picture, which is dashed by huge shadows, 


| like one of Martin’s engravings, the “ dun- 


| geon horrible,” the flames which give no 


| light, “ but rather darkness visible,” the 

: “ Sights of woe, 

| Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ;” 


the fiery deluge, 


“Fed 
With ever burning sulphur unconsumed,” 


through the ghastly midnight around, we 
| hear that muttered half-soliloquy which is 
| intended for the ear of Beélzebub, but which 
will outlast all time. Satan compares his 
present with his past. He indulges in a 
brief reminiscence of Heaven, but soon turns 
to the affairs of the moment, and endeavors 
to revive the sinking energies of his followers. 
He knows not repentance—he will not con- 
descend to lamentation. He leaves tears, 
vain regrets, and useless gnashing of teeth, 
to inferior natures, and for him 


“ All is not lost ; th’ unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else, not to be overcome.” 


He does not supplicate or threaten. He has 
no weakness. His pride is Titanic as his 
form, which lies floating many a rood upon 
the burning lake. Though “racked by 
deep despair,” he shuts his hopelessness in 
his heart, and rises to renew the battle. His 
future is pain; but he resolves that it shall 
be defiant pain. Hecan endure an eternity 
of torment better than a moment of submis- 
sion. He can retain his predominance over 
his lost compeers only by a superiority in 
endurance ; and in lofty words of scorn and 
strength he rouses the seared hearts around 
him, and endeavors to make them partakers 
of his desperate pride. They start into re- 
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newed existence when he apost:ophizes the |a theologian! 


midnight of their fate : 


“ Hail, horrors ; hail, 
Infernal world ; and thou, profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own palace, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be—all but less than He 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here, at least, 
We shall be free ; th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for His envy—will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure; and in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, even in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 


This is the ultimatum of Pride. We find 
the same motive principle in the subsequent 
history of Satan. That which is his own 
strength he makes the weakness of man ; he 
tempts through pride, and our great pro- 
genitor falls. It is evident, then, that Milton 
believed pride to be the root of all evil; and 
the moral of his grand epic is plain, viz., 
that as we lost Heaven by pride, we can 
regain it only by humility. Such is the 
purpose of his immortal labor. 

Very differently from him does Géethe 
reason on the nature of evil. The poet is 
influenced by the spirit of his time, and 
fashions his faith by the thoughts of the day. 
The great Teuton lived in an age of organized 
skepticism, when faith was banished from the 
souls of men. The Encyclopzdists had com- 
menced the revolution, and issued their de- 
elaration of rights. France was skeptical, 
and France was then the pioneer of Europe. 
The spirit of Voltaire was the spirit of his 
time, and the poet was resolved to grapple 
with its creed, and throw it. Faust, there- 
fore, represents the intellect of civilized man, 
beset and haunted by skepticism or evil, which 
is called Mephistopheles. The poem, which 
has often been condemned as irreligious by 
ignorant canters, is either the most fearful 
sarcasm on all human creeds, or it is the 
grandest argument for faith and against the 
skepticism of the last century ever known to 
the world. To us, it means the latter. 
We know not whether our opinion is shared 
by the critics generally, and, sooth to say, 
we care not; but we can spell out of the 
Mephistopheles of Géethe nothing but the 
belief that infidelity is the real evil of the 
world. What is Mephistopheles but a Vol- 
taire supernaturally gifted with power? Is 
he not an accomplished skeptic? And what 
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Of a verity, this Devil can 
talk Scripture. His daring is equal to his 
bitterness. Wesee him first at the threshold 
of Heaven, parleying with the Divinity ; 
nay, sneering at the Heaven which he had 
lost forever. And did notthe genius of France 
actually climb the skies, and enter with un- 
covered head into the presence of the One ? 
And, on its lip, was there not a smile of 
sarcasm, and a blasphemy in its heart? 
Faust opens with a grand chant, like the 
music of the spheres, in which the angels 
and archangels take part. The rhythm 
is suddenly jarred by the voice of Mephis- 
topheles, who addresses the Lord : 


“As thou, O Lord! once more art kind enough 
To interest thyself in our affairs, 
And ask, How goes it with you there below ? 
And as indulgently at other times 
Thou tookest not my visits in ill part, 
Thou seest me here once more among thy house- 

hold, 

Though I should scandalize this company. 
You will excuse me if I do not talk 
In the high style which we call fashionable ; 
My pathos would certainly make you laugh, too, 
Had you not long since given over laughing. 
Nothing know I to say of suns and worlds; 
I observe only how men plague themselves. 
The little god o’ th’ world keeps the same stamp 
As wonderful as on creation’s day. 
A little better would he live, hadet thou 
Not given him a glimpse of Heaven’s light, 
Which he calls reason, and employs it only 
To live more beastily than any beast. 
With reverence to your Lordship be it spoken, 
He’s like one of those long-legged grasshoppers, 
Who flits and jumps about, and sings for ever 
The same old song i’ th’ grass. There let him lie, 
Burying his nose in every heap of dung.” * 


A truly flippant and impertinent Devil 
this; one to tremble before and hate. The 
Satan of Milton is a saint ecmpared to him. 
If Burns had read the sayings and doings of 
Mephistopheles, he would never have said, in 
his “Address to the Deil ”— 


“Old Nickie ben, 
Ye still may ha’e a chance ;” 


for Mephistopheles is damned to the lowest 





* We quote from Shelley’s translation of the 
first scene of “ Faust.” Pity that he did not finish 
the work! He was the man of his day best quali- 
fied for the task. There have been many attempts 
at translation of the great drama. Hayward’s, 
Blackie’s, Sir Egerton Brydges’, for instance ; there 
is only one, however, which deserves the name— 
the translation by John Anster, L.L.D., published 
some twenty years ago, which, if not literal, is at 
all events poetical, an assertion which cannot be 
made of any other version we are acquainted with. 
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pit, because he is a sneerer. Milton’s Devil 
is too proud to be flippant. Napoleon rarely 
indulged in mere verbiage, like Voltaire. 
Great ambition, which cannot exist without 
great pride, is always self-concentrated, col- 
lected, above mere smartness ; terrible in its 
silence. But Géethe has represented evil by 
making its personification an Encyclopzdist. 
Byron too has grappled with the nature’ 
of evil. A Lucifer, in his hands, means in- 
tellect. His Devil is not the demon of pride, 
like Milton’s, nor the demon of skepticism, 
like Goéthe’s; but, if we may be permitted 
the phrase, the demon of metaphysical an- 
alysis. He is a logician, a reasoner, a 
bold theorizer. He represents pure reason, 
unsupported by faith, We do not assert 
that the poet intended that it should be so; 
but as Cain, in the drama, personifies a met- 
aphysical and analytic intellect, Lucifer very 
evidently is its attendant shadow, which we 
may call daring Doubt. Byron does not 
make the primal murderer a commonplace 
villain ; he is none of his capricious Corsairs 
or lack-a-daisical Laras ; but astrong, gloomy 
man, of the John Forster school, pursued by 
his own thoughts to destruction, like Actaeon 
by his hounds. Evil, according to Byron’s 
creed, is not in the universe, but in ourselves. 
It follows us as closely and naturally as our 
shadow. It is not mean pride or mockery ; 
it means an impossibility of faith. And 
what Hell so fitting a residence for a fallen, 
seared spirit, as a mind which sees a skeleton 
beneath every form—which says, with Ten- 
nyson’s “lean and gay-toothed man,” 


“ Every face, however full, 
Padded round with flesh and fat, 
Is but modelled on a skull ?” 


This is the worst Hell of all. Though we 
cannot assert, with Pierre Leroux and his 
brother philosophers, that Hell and Heaven 
exist only in the human heart—for we leave 
such questions to the constituted authorities 
—we may be aliowed to remark, that a mind 
self-tortured by religious doubts is the type 
of the utterest misery known to us. Poe 
has given us involuntarily a terrible picture 
of such a mind in one of his tales—* The 
Premature Burial ”—which will confirm our 
assertion: —“My fancy grew charnal. I 
talked of worms, of tombs, of epitaphs. I 
was lost in reveries of death, and the idea 
of premature burial held continual possession 
of my brain. The ghastly danger to which 
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I was subjected haunted me day and night. 
In the former, the torture of meditation was 
excessive ; in the latter, supreme. When 
the grim darkness ovyerspread the earth, 
then, with the very horror of thought, I 
shook—shook as the quivering plumes upon 
the hearse. When nature could endure 
wakefulness no longer, it was with a struggle 
that I consented to sleep; for I shuddered 
to reflect that, upon awaking, I might find 
myself the tenant of a grave. And when, 
finally, | sank into slumber, it was only to 
rush at once into the world of phantasms, 
above which, with vast, sable, overshadowing 
wings, hovered predominant the one sepul- 
chral idea.” * This is an accurate picture 
of a strong intellect, harassed by doubt. 

Mrs. Browning is the author of a noble 
poem, called “The Drama of Exile.” While 
writing it, the lady sat beneath the shadow 
of Milton’s soul. She is, all through the 
poem, like her own Corneille, “an orator of 
rhyme.” The subject is the exile of our 
first parents from Eden. The story com- 
mences where Paradise Lost terminated— 
with the banishment. The latter concludes, 
like a sad and lofty dirge, when the afflicted 
two disappear through the cherubim-guarded 
gate, 

“With solemn steps and slow.” 


And the poetess continues the strain, as if a 
mourner with a softer voice caught up the 
dying note, and prolonged it. Of course, 
Evil or Lucifer plays a part in the drama. 
But he is sadly altered since we saw him 
last, holding high court in Pandemonium, 
surrounded by his grim and ghastly brethren. 
He has become quite human; a polished 
and insidious gentleman; in fact, quite a 
lady’s ideal of a Devil. He is very eluquent, 
and bad enough—a supernatural Danton. 
He is more of a rhetorician than Satan, and 
less of a demon than Mephistopheles. Oc- 
casionally, even through his modern phrases 
and arguments, we recognize the proud spirit 


which 
“Clashed on the sounding shield the din of war” 


against the Highest. 


He is a composite 
demon ; and his eighteenth century sarcasm 
cannot altogether conceal the old audacity 


and pride. For has Milton ever coined 





* Vide Collected Edition of the Works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, published by Redfield, vol. 1, p. 333. 
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more ringing sentences than the follow- 

ing? 

“ Here’s a brave earth to sin and suffer on! 
It holds fast still—it cracks not under curse ; 
It holds, like mine, immortal. Presently 
We'll sow it thick enough with graves as green, 
Or greener, certes, than its knowledge-tree | 
We'll have the cypress for the tree of life, 
More eminent for shadow ;—for the rest, 
We'll build it dark with towns and pyramids, 
And temples, if it please you. We'll have feasts 
And funerals also—merry-makes and wars, 
Till blood and wine shall mix and run along, 
Right on the edges! And, good Gabriel,— 
(Ye like that word in Heaven !)—J too have 


strength— 
Strength to behold Him, and not worship Him; 
Strength to fall from Him, and not cry on Him; 
Strength to be in the universe; and yet 
Neither God, nor his servant. The red sign, 
Burnt on my forehead, which you taunt me with, 
Is God’s sign that it bows not unto God; 
The potter's mark upon his work, to show 
It rings well to the striker. I and the earth 
Can bear more curse. 


“ GABRIEL, O miserable earth! 


O ruined angel ! 


“ LucirEr. Well! and if it be, 
I cuose this ruin—I elected it 
Of my will, not of my service. 
I do volitient, not obedient, 
And overtop thy crown with my despair. 
My sorrow crowns me. Get thee back to 

Heaven, 

And leave me to the earth, which is mine own, 
In virtue of her misery,—as I hers, 
In virtue of my ruin! Turn from both 
That bright, impassive, passive angelhood, 
And spare to read us backward any more 
Of your spent hallelujahs !” 


So spake the arch-fiend. The words are 
worthy of him—proud, bold, defiant, “sad 
as fate and salt of life.” 

And now we come to the Lucifer of Fes- 
tus—a strange creation, powerful, original, 
unique. The author believes that Evil is a 
phantasm, not a reality; or we may say with 
more accuracy, he believes that, if it does 
exist, it is but the mask which conceals the 
features of Good. He regards it as a neces- 
sary shadow of the highest throne, darken- 
ing the world momentarily, but not disfigur- 
ing it. It is a necessity, like the mountains 
or the atmosphere ; it is the complement of 
Good. As salt must have a sweet—as sun 
implies shade, or night day—Good, in his 
opinion, necessitates that shadow which is 
called Evil. We do not commit ourselves 
to the views and speculations of our author, 
because we endeavor to analyze them, and 


What I do, 
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come at their real meaning. The present 
writer might be permitted to quote, without 
being accused of presumption, a few lines 
from an unpublished poem, in which he has 
thrown his weak arms round this subject, 
and striven to clasp it. If they have no 
other effect, they will show, at all events, 
that he is able to appreciate the genius of a 
poet, without being committed to his creed. 
Dealing with this very question of Evil, he 
says: 
“The good preponderates ; 
For good and God are synonyms. Strong Faith, 


Which breaks the shell of life, and spreads its 
win 
In the broad sunshine of Jehovah's throne,— 
Which walks with up-turned face, and even bears 
A halo round its head—the reflex of the light 
Which glances from the features of the One ;— 
And Love, that knits two separate hearts together, 
Until they branch and grow like twining trees, 
Fed by one sunshine, nourished by one moisture, 
Of different kindred, and yet twins in life; 
And Hope, that holds the sufferer’s head above 
The rising waves, and points unto the shore, 
Whispering of home, until he strikes forth boldly ; 
And wledge, which is master of the elements, 
Calling the lightning of God’s truth to earth, 
As with a Franklin wand,—all, all are good! 
‘The universe is but a thought of God,’ * 
And God can think no evil!” 


Bailey holds different opinions, and would 
be likely to indulge in a hearty 'augh at the 
weak optimism, and, mayhap, rhetorical 
gammon, which is our best attempt at pocti- 
cal composition; (we speak on the principle 
that a modest word turns away wrath ;) and 
we cannot do better than allow him to ex- 
plain his own views in his own words. After 
the popularity of Festus had become a fixed 
fact, many severe attacks on its theological 
opinions appeared in the leading journals of 
England, which necessitated a reply. <Ac- 
cordingly, in the second edition of the work, 
a proem was published, which was intended 
to be, at the same time, an explanation and 
a vindication. Many persons consider that 
this proem is the most objectionable portion 
of the volume; that the work has been in- 
jured, not improved, by it; in a word, that 
“explanation has spoiled it.” Be this true 
or not, the proem is somewhat more than 
an explanatory preface ; it is a recapitulation 
in brief of the ieading thoughts of the writer 





* This noble line is a literal translation from 
the prose of Schiller. The original may be found 
in a juvenile work of his, called (we quote from 
memory) “The Letters of Raphael.” 
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—his final summing up. As a poem, it is 
in nowise inferior to the drama which follows 
it; nay, it stands alone in literature as a 
treatise on dogmatic theology which is 
closely scientific and logical, without ceasing 
to be poetical. It is solemn and grand as 
a death-sermon from Bossuet. We may 


differ from the preacher; but while his 
warm words and passionate thoughts dig |. 
up the tears from our hearts, and shake us 
as with a storm of grief, we cannot help 

Thus nobly his vindication 
a proud plea for his race and 


loving him. 
commences 
his art: 
“Without all fear, without presumption, he 

Who wrote this book would speak respecting it 

A few brief words, and face his friend, the world; 
Revising, not reversing, what hath been. 

Poetry is i'self a thing of God: 

He made his prophets poets; and the more 

We feel of poesie, do we become 

Like God in love and power; under-makers. 

All great lays, equals to the mind of man, 

Deal more or less with the divine, and have 

For end some good of mind or soul of man. 

The mind is this world’s, but the soul is God’s; 
The wise man joins them here all in his power. 
The high and holy works, amid lesser lays, 

Stand up like churches among village cots ; 

And it is joy to think that in every age, 

However much the world was wrong therein, 

The greatest works of mind or hand have been 
Done unto God. So may they ever be! 

It shows the strength of wish we have to be great, 
And the sublime humility of might.” 


These lines are sufficient to show that our 
poet understands his mission. In no light 
or frivolous spirit does he enter upon his 
lofty theme, not influenced by schoolboy 
ambition, or weak desire to be the object of 
pointed fingers and muttered “ There he is ;” 
not from mere cacoethes scribendi, (the 
scribbler’s itch,) a worse disease than Scot- 
land has begotten; but from a pure and 
holy impulse, from a belief in his own in- 
spiration, and a determination to sing a 
strain which shall sink into the world’s 
heart; because, as his own fine words ex- 
press it, it is “done unto God.” But we 
said we would let him speak on the question 
which we have been prosing about, in his 
own words. Here they are. The reader 
will observe that evil is regarded as a neces- 
sity, but a necessity which developes good : 


“ Necessity, like electricity, 
Is in ourselves and all things, and no more 
Without us than within us; and we live, 
We of this mortal mixture, in the same law 
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As the pure, colorless intelligence, 

Which dwells in Heaven and the dead Hadéan 
shades. 

We will, and act, and talk of liberty ; 

And all our wills, and all our doings both, 

Are limited within this little life. 

Free will is but necessity in play. 

The clattering of the golden reins which guide 

The thunder-footed coursers of the sun; 

The ship which goes to sea informed with fire, 

Obeying only its own iron force, 

Reckless of adverse tide, breeze dead, or weak 

As infant's parting breath, too faint to stir 

The feather held before it, is as much 

The appointed thrall of all the elements 

As the white-bosomed bark which woos the 
wind, 

And when it dies, desists. And thus with man: 

However contrary he set his heart 

To God, he is but working out His will; 

And, at an infinite angle, more or less 

Obeying his own soul's necessity. 

He only hath free will, whose will is fate. 

Evil and good are God's right hand and left. 

By ministry of evil, good is clear ; 

And by temptation, virtue ;—as of yore, 

Out of the grave rose God. Let this be deemed 

Enough to justify the portion weighed 

To the great spirit, Evil, named herein. 

If evil seemed the most, yet good most is ; 

As water may be deep and pure below, 

Although the face be filmy for a time.” 


But the proem, though beautiful in itself 
was scarcely necessary to the intelligibility 
of the character of Lucifer in this play. The 
character explains itself; it needs no key. 
The Lucifer which tempts Festus is not a 
mental attribute, as in Milton’s Satan; he 
is not pride, nor skepticism, nor metaphysical 
analysis ; he represents sensuality. Through 
the gratification of his senses; not through 
a proud search for wisdom, a wild aspiration 
after the fruit of knowledge; not through 
intellectual subtility, or light laughter at 
things which are sacred; not by fierce 
wrestling with the mysteries of this breath- 
ing world, desperate attempts to read the 
riddle of the Sphinx, (which is nature,) vain 
and reckless as the efforts of that 
“First poet upon Tiber side, 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad, 


Great universe, and said, ‘No God, 
Finding no bottom !” 


not through such errors falls Festus. His 
Devil is the flesh; his own nature is his 
weakness. Lucifer means nothing more 
than the physical beauty and carnal fascina- 
tions which distract the mind of aspiring 
youth, and sway it from lofty themes to the 
pursuit of mundane pleasure. Youth is al- 
ways more or less sensual. Its passage from 
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boyhood to manhood is “over the bridge of 
sighs ;” and during that passage, it has to 
fight its most terrible battle ; to fight against 
indolence and voluptuousness; to untie the 
cestus of Venus and the vine clusters of 
Bacchus from its limbs, that it may tread 
the road of its future pure and strong. Fes- 
tus, the tempted, represents youth in this 
stage of its pilgrimage. Great thoughts are 
familiar to him, “as blood to his heart;” 
faint outlines of a glorious mission hover 
before his eye; but athwart them flit the 
forms of light-robed women, with glowing 
bosoms and glancing eyes; while merry 
shouts, as from a joyous banquet-hall, where 
nrc companions are shedding the heart’s 
blood 


“ Of the vine divine, 
Which flames so warm in Lansovine,” 


fall cheerily upon his ear, and invite him to 
pleasure and reckless enjoyment. In this 
moment, Lucifer, the tempter, comes, and 
speaks to the soul of Festus. 


“ LucirEr. Peace! peace! 
All nature knows that I am with thee here, 
And that thou need’st no minor minister. 
To thee I personate the world—its powers, 
Beliefs, and doubts, and practices. 
“ Festus. 
My invocations useless, then ? 
“ Lucirer. 
Let us enjoy the world. 


Are all 


They are. 


Let us enjoy the world! Ay, there speaks 
the worst demon of all. His creed, or the 
creed which he would teach to tempt, can 
be written in a sentence—Le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle. Aspiration is useless. Brave 
deeds are unrewarded. Noble thoughts are 
the parents of sorrow. Knowledge is as 
Dead Sea fruit, ashes to the taste. Truth is 
sweet to the eye, and salt to the tongue. 
Love of the soul is torture—love of the body 
is pleasure. Liberty is a fable, save when 
it exists as the liberty of the wine-cup. The 
real hero is the voluptuary, and the poet is 
he who acts the drama of Anacreon. As to 
glory, the laurel-wreath, unselfish achieve- 
ments, self-sacrifice for humanity —ha! le 
jew ne vaut pas la chandelle. Study the 
lives of patriots and philanthropists, and 
find self the basis of their characters, and 
the inspiration of their actions. Curtius, 
leaping into the gulf, is a vain fool, immolat- 
ing himself for the applause of the greasy 
mob; the honesty of Fabricius is only an- 
other means to the universal end, popular 
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praise. Howard, in the most loathsome 
prisons, is thinking, not of the sufferings of 
his fellow-men, but of the verdict which 
“the world” will pass on his labors. Wil- 
berforce is a gentle hypocrite, who makes 
capital in the shape of reputation by pre- 
tended sympathy with the oppressed. As 
to ambition, think of Chatterton and his 
fate. Homer, ages ago, begged his bread. 
Ovid won a prison, not a crown; so did 
Tasso. Dante became immortal as the au- 
thor of the Inferno, and realized a hell upon 
earth for his pains. Otway was called a 
poet, and starved. Napoleon conquered the 
world, and died chained to a rock. Byron 
“awoke one morning, and found himself 
famous,” and miserable also. Pshaw! re- 
cline on your ottoman; let the dancing-girls 
of Bethlehem be summoned; sip your dae- 
ryme Christi, and say with me, Le jew ne 
vaut pas la chandelle. So the demon 
speaks; and youth must be strong and 
sinewy to burst through the cunning bonds 
which he flings around it, and face once 
more towards the sun. 

Festus, like Faust, opens in Heaven. The 
book, the author says, “ has a plan, no plot.” 
The plan is simply to trace the history of 
temptation in the case of a young, bold poet- 
mind, of great passions, underneath the 
waves of which rich mines of thought are 
lying; and having brought it through the 
furnace, to lead it back to God, that all men 
may read the moral which teaches us that 
there is sufficient good in all created things 
to counterbalance the evil, and work out 
ultimate salvation. We know one other 
book—a plan without a plot also—which is 
very similar to this, and deserves to rank 
beside it, if not above it. That book is 
“Sartor Resartus.” That master-work of a 
master-mind is intended as a record of the 
life-deeds and life-thoughts of the author, 
Thomas Carlyle. It, too, has its Mephisto- 
pheles; for the grim sarcasms of the writer 
play over its deepest meditations, like blue 
lightning over precipices. We follow the 
hero from childhood to manhood with ad- 
miration and love, mingled with a half-dis- 
gust, a shuddering fear, caused by the 
mocking Devil in his glance. We find him 
in love with the fair Blumine, the goddess 
of flowers, and envy him his Idyllic happi- 
ness and “esthetic tears ;” soon to weep for 
him when we see him deserted by his lady, 
alone in the universe—alone with the stars. 
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We tremble when we see him cast into the 
dreary prison of the “Everlasting No,” when 
faith has fled from his soul, like the maiden 
from his side, and all the world is a horrible 
blank, on which the name of God is written 
nowhere, and even the serenity of nature is 
a torture and acurse. And we rejoice, even 
to tears, when the happy change comes; 
when a ray of human affection lights his 
eye once more, as he gazes on man his bro- 
ther, and the lost soul is recalled and pointed 
again to the skies, made perfect by suffering, 
and redeemed by love. "Tis the old, true 
story. There is a great similarity in the 
history of intelligent nations, and greater in 
the life-process of thinking men. Festus 
and Sartor are of one race. Their blood is 


the same; they are both poets; they have 
both reached the height of manhood ; 


“The degree 
They took was high; it was wise wretchedness ;” 


they are both thunder-scarred; and even 
after their redemption, bear marks of the 
fire upon them. 

In the first scene of Bailey’s drama, Lucifer 
asks the permission of God to tempt Festus, 
as does Mephistopheles in “ Faust.” We 
learn from this that the sufferings of the man 
are permitted and preordained : but we also 
hear God’s words, “He is chosen,” and 
know the moral—that evil only works out 
the primal design of the universe, and works 
unto good. This thought was almost ex- 

\ pressed by John Sterling, when he said, 
\“ Lies are the masks of truths.” Under the 
appearance, evil is the substantial good, and 
the existence of the one is as necessary to 
that of the other as bone to flesh. It was 
indispensable, however, to the elucidation of 
this idea, that the temptation of the man 
should be consented to by the Divinity ; on 
which account we have Evil, or Lucifer, de- 
manding the Divine permission to tempt 
him. Lucifer can no more avoid tempting 
Festus, than the latter can escape being 
tempted. The demon is a part of the 
machine, and as necessary to its continuance 
as the man; like an unsightly crank in the 
steam-engine, the blotch is indispensable to 
the beauty. It fulfils its mission. It mars 
the appearance to the casual eye; but, in 
reality, it secures the stability and symmetry 
of the whole. So we understand Bailey’s 
theory ; and again we must remark, that we 
are endeavoring only to analyze it, not to 
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justify it, or convince ourselves or our readers 
of its truth. The dramatic artifice of intro- 
ducing the personification ‘of Evil into the 
presence of the Divinity, in order to aceount 
for the temptation of the man, is as old as 
the Book of Job. Géethe and Bailey have 
both copied that ; and, in doing so, they have 
selected a glorious model. Job was a good 
man, who lived in the fear of the Lord, and 
daily testified to His greatness, by sacrifices 
and prayers. And Jehovah smiled kindly 
on him, and “blessed the work of his 
hands.” But, as no man can enjoy his 
Heaven upon earth, he is compelled to en- 
dure anguish and sore suffering, for 


“On a certain day, when the sons of God came 
to stand before the Lord, Satan also was present 
among them. 

“And the Lord said to him, Whence comest 
thou? And he answered and said, I have gone 
round about the earth, and walked through it. 

“And the Lord said to him, Hast thou considered 
my servant Job, that there is none like him in the 
earth, a simple and upright man, one that feareth 
God, and avoideth evil ¢ 

“And Satan, answering, said, Doth Job fear God 
in vain ¢ 

“Hast thou not made a fence for him and his 
house and all his substance, and blessed the work 
of his hands, and his possession hath increased on 
the earth / 

“ But stretch forth thy hand a little, and touch 
- that he hath, and see if he blesseth thee to thy 

ace. 

“Then the Lord said to Satan, Behold! all that 
he hath is in thy hands; only put not forth thy 
hand upon his person. And Satan went forth from 
the presence of the Lord.” 


Here, too, temptation is permitted; evil 
is a necessity. The prosperous man is tested 
by suffering, and redeemed by love. Many 
writers assert that the grand poem, called 
the Book of Job, was written as an argument 
for universal salvation; but, be this as it 
may, Bailey has borrowed his plan from it, 
and told the old story in modern verse. 
Festus yields to temptation; becomes the 
slave of the senses ; loves, and sins; wanders 
over the earth without a purpose or aim, 
blindly groping for light, “as the Cyclops 
in his cave ;” drinks deep of pleasure, which 
is the herald of death; and finally returns, 
in humility and love, to the Author and 
Origin of all Good. But there is one char- 
acteristic of Bailey’s Lucifer which we should 
not forget to mention—a characteristic not 
belonging to any other creation of the kind, 
He is a sorrowful devil; he laments, and 
almost repents ; he indulges in supernatura 
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sorrow, like unto no other sorrow, and knows 
not how to shut his misery in his heart. He 
speaks like a being who foresees a worse fate 
even than an eternity of misery; as one who 
expects an eternity of annihilation. He appears 
to feel that, some day or other, his existence 
will cease to be necessary to the existence of 
the world-imachine, and shudders as he faces 
nonentity. Better to be in torture than 
not to be at all. He can endure any thing 
but death. And from those complaints and 
shudderings we conclude that Bailey wished 
to teach the utter destruction of the evil 
principle finally, and the return of all created 
things to Good, or God. Indeed, when we 
reach the conclusion of the book, we are 
scarcely astonished to find merey meted out 
even to Lucifer; to find him not only de- 
stroyed as an evil principle, but restored to 
Heaven and happiness. We close our im- 


perfect analysis with the final words of God: 


“ Rise, spirit! all created things unmade ; 

It suits not the eternal laws of good 

That evil be immortal. In all space 

Is joy and glory ; and the gladdened stars, 
Exultant in the sacrifice of sin, 

And of all human matter in themselves, 

Leap forth as though to welcome earth to heaven— 
Leap forth and die. All nature disappears ; 
Shadows are passed away. Through all is light. 
Man is as high above temptation now, 

And where by grace he always shall remain, 

As ever sun o’er sea; and sin is burned 

In hell to ashes, with the dust of death. 

The worlds themselves are but as dreams within 
Their souls who lived in them; and thou art null, 
And thy vocation useless, gone with them. 
Therefore shall Heaven rejoice in thee again, 

And the lost tribes of angels, who with thee 
Wedded themselves to woe; and all who dwell 
Around the dizzy centres of all worlds 

Again be blessed with the blessedest. 

So, ye are all restored, rebought—rebrought 

To Heaven, by Him who cast ye forth, your God. 
Receive ye tenfold of all gifts and powers. 
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And thou who cam’st to heaven to claim one soul, 
Remain a by all. The sons of bliss 

Shall welcome thee again, and all thy hosts— 
Whereof thou first in glory as in woe— 

In brightness as in darkness erst shall shine. 
Take, Lucifer, thy place. This day art thou 
Redeemed to archangelic state. Bright child 

Of morning, once again thou shinest fair 

O’er all the starry ornaments of light.” 


So mote it be. 

Of the style of “ Festus” we will not trust 
ourselves to speak. Great thoughts look 
forth from every line, like calm, deep eyes. 
Every page is starred by them. The writer 
“spake inspired.” <A late essayist, in a 
feeble and diffuse paper on the subject, said 
one truth—* Bailey hath a demon.”* He 
speaks like one possessed. He was only 
twenty-three when he published “ Festus,” 
and it will stand as a grand monument of 
inspired youth. 

Here let us pause. We have seen that all 
men are agreed as to the existence of evil, 
but at variance as to its nature and origin. 
Each personality fashions it according to its 
own views. But it is universal, and, in the 
opinion of most men, immortal. The exist- 
ence of conscience implies the existence of 
evil, against which it battles. Furthermore, 
conscience is not only an inspirer of our good 
actions, but an historian of our crimes. In 
the morning, the noonday, and the night, it 
teaches us that evil is not only a terrible 
existence, but that it coéxists with us, is with 
us, now and for ever, in secula seculorum. 

What shall we say? Nothing. But let 
us think that we are the subjects of a mys- 
tery, and obey. 





* Gilfillan, in his “ Literature and Literary 
Men.” By the way, is not the popularity of this 
declamatory, bombastic writer amongst us a clear 
proof of a highly vitiated literary taste ¢ 
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[Tae rapid extension of our commercial marine; its recent peaceful and gratifying triumphs, both in 
steam navigation and in rapidity of sailing ; the new class of clipper-ships, with their magnificent pro- 
portions and scientific construction, almost rivaling steam in their speed, have awakened public atten- 
tion to this branch of our national success in no ordinary degree. But whilst having our attention 
directed to these brilliant external results, it is to be feared that we are everlooking other improve- 
ments more essential to our true greatness and real success. With the view of awakening the atten- 
tion of the country to those moral considerations which should go hand in hand with all physical 
improvements, we give place to the following communication. It is, what it purports to be, from one 
who “ knows the ropes ;” and although possibly too sweeping in its condemnation of our sea-captains, 
there are more than enough who deserve what is said, as the following case will show some 
evidence of :— 


“A case in Admiralty came off on Saturday, P. M., before B. F. Hallet, U. 8. Commissioner, which, 
from its peculiar and astounding atrocity, ought to find a place in every largely circulated journal in 
the country ; and the monster, guilty of the charges preferred against him, let loose, while every honest 
hand manned a whip to lash the petrified scoundrel sans culottes through the world! One Captain 
Teale, master of a vessel bound from New-Orleans to this port, ‘shipped’ a lad as cook, &c, in the 
latter city ; but when some five days out, the lad grew sick, kept his bunk, was hauled out by the mate, 
and kicked, says the evidence, until the boots of the mate were worn through at the toes! Recupe- 
rating, next day the captain took the boy in hand, triced him up to the rigging, and gave him twenty- 
five lashes ; threw him down into the scuppers after the operation, and washed the poor lad’s wounds 
with brine! For the next twelve days the boy was whipped aloft and alow, finally shut up under 
the booby hatch on top of a load of cotton, denied light, air, and food; the result was death, the most 
horrible! Is this case not damnable! Yet the Commissioner allowed the atrocious monster to get off 
on $1,000 bail, which he will forfeit, to meet death, doubtless, at some other time, at the hands of some 
outraged seamen, who will be charged with mutiny, &c., and be hanged. The murdered lad’s name 
is unknown ; be shipped as Bryson, but he, it is supposed, was the son of parents in good standing, 
from whom he had become estranged. The mate, in evidence before the Court, said, the feller died to 
escape work !—New-York Times of Nov. 1st. 


The practical suggestions of our friend at the conclusion of his communication are eminently 
worthy of serious consideration. 


On Shipboard, , 1851. | upon their notice, and they presume to audi- 


Tue passengers of a packet-ship are usu- 
ally so absorbed in their own sufferings, or 
in securing their share of the luxuries pro- 
vided for them, that the condition of the crew 
entirely escapes their observation; and ex- 
cept as they sometimes watch them, admiring 
the dexterity and courage with which they 
move through the dizzy maze of swaying 
sails, and spars, and cordage aloft, with much 
the same sort of interest, if not with less, 
than that with which they regard the frolics 
of the porpoises and gulls, they would never 





bly question the necessity of it, they will 
find they have deeply pricked their usually 
thick-skinned host and courteous commander, 
and will be advised, in reply, without 
much polite circumlocution, to mind their 
own business, something, perhaps, in this 
way : 

I don’t think you were cut out to com- 
mand a ship, sir. Before a man can com- 
mand, he must learn to obey. I came in at 
the hawse-holes, and worked through the 
forecastle myself to what I am; and I don’t 


see that she was not made victorious over | need men of your kidney to tell me what 


the winds and waves by the simple magonet- | sailors want. 


ism of the great mind of her captain. 


If the habitual brutality with which, in | 
most ships, the seamen are treated, is forced | 


If [had crawled in at the 
cabin windows, you might make me believe 
I ought to feed them up nicely, and bed 
them down soft, and coax and curry them 
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as you do your horses ashore; but I didn’t | 
weather through with the rascals for nothing, 
sir, and I know better.” 

Supposing friend Greenhorn is thus si- 
lenced, I would take up his cause; for 
though I am now “ only a passenger,” I also 
once fought for my life in the forecastle, and 
have been worked harder and bedded more 
gloomily than the horse in the coal mine, 
and had given me for food such matter as 
no decent Christian on shore would throw 
to a dog. Yet I disagree with the cap- 
tain, and confidently assert that he is not 
a bit the better, but a good deal the worse 
fitted to command, for all that initiatory ex- 
perience on which he so much prides himself. 

For how is it, think you, that some of 
these brave captains, generous, whole-heart- 
ed fellows as they commonly appear to their 
passengers, as they are known on shore— 
these gentle and attentive ladies’ favorites in 
the cabin; these dignified, polite, and «n- 
tertaining companions on the quarter-deck, 
who compel plate, and cards, and testimo- 
nials from every grateful and admiring com- 
pany that they conduct to safety and com- 
fort through the dangers and distresses of 
the sea; so kind, and brave, and generous— 


A Voice from the Sea. 





how is it, I ask, that some of these very men 


are looked upon by those in their forecas- | 


tle as mean, inhuman tyrants? How is it, | 
when at their homes on shore they are all | 
manliness, refinement and affection; when in 
the cabin they can only exercise goodness, | 
and kindness and care—how is it they can | 
be so indifferent to the life, health, comfort 
and well-being of those “ placed temporarily 
in their guardianship,” only the other side 
of the foremast ? 

“Ah! their goodness is all stuff,” Jack 
would mutter ; “they give it out only where 
it’s paid for.” But, friend Greeny, we should 
know better than that. We have seen too 
much of it, seen it too steadily, to believe it 
altogether insincere ; seen it living, and car- 
rying him nobly ahead of us, where cargoes 
of money, mailsful of newspaper glory, 
would have been worth less than a spoonful 
of fresh water. 

But what, then, can it be, so far from all 
true dignity, refinement and kind-hearted 
ness, that makes them only mean, vulgar, 
passionate, heartless, when they turn from 
one end of the ship to the other? Is it cre- 
dible? Isit possible? Can it be accounted 
for—this Janus-faced character? It can. 
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It is the direct, irresistible, unconquer- 
able effect of custom, to which, in that edu- 
cating forecastle, they were obliged to sur- 
render all manly trust in the reward of 
honest purpose ; all hopes of avoiding eru- 
elty by simple performance of duty; all 
hopes of kindness, or even justice, from 
those having power to those who make 
themselves subject to it. There and then 
was formed that habit of mind that makes 
it impossible for them to expect a sailor 
will obey from any but a sordid or des- 
picable motive, or that he can respond 
with any confidence to a kind, and just, and 
reasonable authority. So they were trained 
to believe that a sailor, for ten or fifteen dol- 
lars a month, barters all right and claim to 
be dealt with as a man; to consider that he 
rents for this pitiful pittance his body and 
mind as well as his labor. Thus they have 
been made to forget that the duties of 
Charity and Mercy can never be intermitted 
or bargained away, or the claims of brother- 
hood bought off. So, and only so, can it be 
explained, that our brave, generous, cour- 
teous, and affectionate packet captains 
should be indifferent, reckless savages to 
their crews, their comrades, their own equally 
true, and noble, and tender-hearted bro- 
thers of the sea; for degraded and brutal 
as a sailor may generally appear, ofttimes 
he also will show the port and carriage of 
a feeling, God-like man. (Yes, old 
Dan, shipmate ; sainted, holy-born was the 
spirit that lived through all in thy rude 
habit. Great was the heart in the iron chest 
that could moisten thy cold gray eye, and 
soften thy horny band, and melt thy hoarse 
utterance, and hush the tale of thy heavy 
step. Would that thy unconscious faith 
were but as manifest in my works as when 
in those days of fever’s anarchy thou wouldst 
become sister, mother, angel to me!) 

But sailors are seldom saints, it must be 
confessed. Suspicious, distrustful, often dis- 
honest and hard-hearted themselves, the 
captain is partly right in thinking they 
would not understand, could not trust, and 
might fail to reward a worthy, generous and 
manly command. ‘Trained like brutes, they 
must be driven yet like brutes. The old 
wrong has produced the evil, and the evil 
excuses the present wrong ; and thus here, 
as often elsewhere, both are perpetuated. 
Such are always the hardest cases for the 
philanthropist, where heedless, fanatical, im- 
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practicable reformers are for ever making 
mischief. 

Worse than all else is it when those pro- 
fessing honest intentions, perhaps even arro- 
gating in their promises the spirit of Christ, 
prove unreliable, cowardly, inconsistent and 
contradictory, whether from weakness in 
the faith, want of self-control, stupidity, or 
knavery. 

None do so much to aggravate the degra- 
dation and unworthiness of the sailor as 
those who, instead of good fare, give him 
good words; who, instead of hot coffee, 
when he comes down half frozen from reefing 
the icy topsails, press him to swallow temper- 
ance tales; who invite him to prayer-meet- 
ings in their rose-wood cabins, instead of 
allowing him watch-and-watch, needed rest, 
and regular sleep, in his own dingy forecas- 
tle. 1 have known a man who would turn 


the watch below out of their bunks to attend 
prayers in the cabin, then be so overcome 
by religious emotion (or what I have little 
doubt he thought was such) that he could 
not speak for sobbing, and shortly after 
come on deck and kick a man for passing 
him on the weather side of the quarter-deck, 


(equivalent to the inside of the walk in olden 
etiquette,) at the same time calling him by 
an obscene and contemptuous epithet, loud- 
ly enough to be heard from stem to stern. 
One voyage with such a man, whether sin- 
cere or hypocritical, will do more than any 
thing else to confirm a sailor’s contempt for 
or indifference to religion. 

I have myself experienced and seen much, 
and I have heard more of infamous cruelty 
practised on seamen. I have heard the yells, 
and seen the blood-marks of horrid corpo- 
real punishment upon delicately nurtured 
boys. Ihave known old men to be knocked 
down like bullocks; yet, I assure you, that 
atrocities like these are not the worst. It 
is the lingering, deliberate, studiously con- 
trived torture, inflicted in what is called 
working up. Often I have heard a second 
mate boast that he could work up a man, so 
he would wish he was in hell. The miser- 
able deprivation of the cheapest necessities of 
life; (I have myself suffered with the scurvy, 
because, when victualing in a tropical port, 
a lot of mouldy bread could be bought at 
less cost than a sufficient store of yams, 
though the latter were in great abundance }) 
the contemptuous disregard of the common 
needs of mankind, (instances of which I 
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know, too foul to be related ;) the mockery 
of a man’s most sacred feelings; aggrava- 
tion of the horrors of death; total neglect 
and repudiation of all fellow-feeling ;* it is 
this spirit that is most ruinous to all that 
have to bear it. Ask any sailor, and he 
will tell you that he cares little for violent 
temper, hard swearing, and ready blows, if 
he can have wholesome food, just time for 
rest and sleep, sailors’ work, and plain, 
straight-forward dealing. It is not less true 
than strange that this should be denied him 
by men sailing under the Christian pennant, 
who never express a doubt of their own con- 
sistency, and probably never have any. 

I am glad to believe that my experience 
in this respect was peculiarly unfortunate. 
But of the general question, if it is one. I 
have never found a sailor, when at sea, 
whose opinion of the folly, meanness, and 
outrageous petty tyranny of the generality 
of shipmasters, whether of pious or impious 
pretensions, was not stronger than mine; 
and I have seldom seen an officer who did 
not consider such treatment always quite 
excusable and often necessary towards free 
men of the United States at sea, as would 
be hardly allowed for any purpose towards 
the meanest and most untamable animals in 
a high-toned community on shore. In every 
crew, you will be told, there are some men of 
desperate character; and to retain command 
of a vessel, and conduct in safety the treasure 


| with which it is laden to its destination, you 


must keep a tight hand on them. “ Disci- 
pline and subordination are the life of a 
ship.” 

True enough. But can discipline be en- 
foreed only by an irritable and violent tem- 
per? Is subordination the result only of 
fear? Is not a manly acknowledgment of a 
real “ordainment of good sense” to the 





* One of us, when nearly the whole crew were 
sick below with the jungle fever, was shrieking so 
heart-rendingly that I held my ears. An officer 
called loudly through the scuttle, “ Will you stop 
that infernal noise?” “O God! O God!” ex- 
claimed the sufferer. “God! God! What good 
is there in yelling toGod? Do you think He'll 
help you?” “Ob, let me die, sir; let me die!” “Well, 
if it will stop your jaw, die, and be damned!” 
And this in a ship that was selected, on account of 
the religious character of the owners and master, 
to carry missionaries to the heathen. I had been 
assured that it wonld be a privilege to sail with 
this very officer, so highly was he esteemed for his 
virtues and moral character on shore. 
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management of a ship, the best subordina- 
tion? Is not a sensible respect for a judg- 
ment that always shows itself calm, suffi- 
cient and decisive, or an energy that can be 
patient, and an activity that can be silent 
and self-possessed, the best discipline ? Is it 
not more reliable in extremity than cringing 
submission to the despicable power of a bul- 
lying braggart, like most of our mates, 
whom no man, dog, or sailor, however they 
may skulk out of reach, can ever see stamp- 
ing, braying and kicking about decks in his 
lion’s skin, without hearty disgust and con- 
tempt? Do our officers really doubt if freely 
combined action is more effective than forced 
labor? or that it is so only by regard to duty 
and by republican submission to law, as the 
crank of the shaft by which all associated 
labor must be brought to operate usefully ? 

“Ha! ha! Mr. Spooney,” our friend at 
the head of the cabin table would say, 
“you'd better not try your moral suasion 
ideas on a gang of old sea-dogs. Depend 
upon it, sir, if the lazy rascals were not 
afraid of being worked up for sodgering, or 
strung up for mutiny, you wouldn’t get to 
Liverpool till they were tired of being at sea. 
They'd have ‘associated action’ with a ven- 
geance—all their own way.” 

May be so, sir, may be so; but it was not 
the way of fear or slavery that men have 
had of going down together in a foundering 
ship, without a whine, while the women and 
children are borne away in the boats. I tell 
you again, sir, it is the control of law volun- 
tarily submitted to, not the habit of slavish 
relation to power ; respect to duty, not fear 
of punishment, that is to be relied upon at 
such a time. It was none of your hazing 
discipline that led one of the crew of the 
foundered Somers, when he found that the 
spar to which he clung with his o‘ficer could 
not support them both, to ask if he had a 
wife, and, when he learned that he had, and 
children as well, to calmly let go his hold 
and sink. 

I can tell another sort of story too, that 
perhaps will not be new to the captain, but 
will help patient friend Greeny and my 
kind readers to keep their trust in justice 
and humanity, even with common sailors 
and on salt water. 

Some years ago, I read an account of a 
remarkable shipwreck. As soon as the ves- 
sel struck, it was said, the officers lost all 
control of the seamen, who, disregarding 
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threats and entreaties, took the only remain- 
ing boat, and, rejecting the captain and mate, 
saved the rest of the ship’s company, includ- 
ing the passengers. By no inducements 
could any of them be prevailed to stand by 
the ship, or, after they had left it, to assist 
in rescuing the officers. When she broke 
up, they were drowned. 

This account in the newspapers was fol- 
lowed by eulogistie remarks on the ill-fated 
shipmaster, and expressions of amazement 
and horror at the selfish and cowardly con- 
duct of the men, so uncharacteristic of true 
sailors. I thought, then, I could guess an 
explanation of their faithlessness, 

Now, in this voyage to Liverpool, I find 
among the crew a man who was saved from 
this wreck, and from him I learn that her 
captain was, as I supposed, notoriously 
cruel, reckless, and inhumane to his hands. 
Many a sailor, he tells me, has he knocked 
down with a handspike, and many a poor 
fellow, maimed, frost-bitten or fevered, 
through his heedlessness, has been sent to 
die in the hospital. 

But you will ask if civil government is 
of no advantage to the sailor; if the law 
offers him no protection against ill treatment. 
Yes; forgotten, neglected, and derided, as 
it often is, on blue water, the law is invalu- 
able to the sailor. He himself generally 
reverences the law, and is grateful to it; 
and you would be surprised to know how 
well its provisions, in his regard, are gene- 
rally understood in the forecastle. A trust in 
the law of the land has restrained many a 
ship’s company from mutiny at sea. 

I was once with a crew, watching, from 
our forecastle-deck, the captain holding and 
kicking a boy, while the mate, with all his 
strength, was flogging him, on a suspicion 
of a trifling misdemeanor, of which he brave- 
ly and truly, as we knew, refused to acknow- 
ledge himself guilty. 

“ How long are we to let that go on?” 
asked one, while another counted aloud the 
lashes—* Twenty-three, twenty-four”—“ We 
are no men if we stand it longer.” With 
this, he sprang forward, and nearly every 
man snatched a handspike or drew his 
sheath-knife. I fully expected to see the 
officers thrown overboard, when in a mo- 
ment, almost before a step was made, our 
oldest and best man exclaimed, “ Avast ! 
avast! Come back, you fool; put down 
your knife; what do you want to run your 
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head into a halter for? Can’t you wait till 
we get home and let the law serve them 
out?” ‘This interruption led to more delibe- 
ration, and finally a single man went aft, un- 
armed, with a remonstrance, which fortu- 
nately was heeded. In about three weeks 
we reached New-York; and so anxious was 
this good citizen that his word for the law 
should be vindicated, that he requested one 
of us to take him to the Sailors’ Home and 
have him locked up till it could be brought 
to trial, so that we might be sure that he 
would not be too drunk to give his evidence. 
This was actually done, and the captain was 
made to atone for this and other cruelties 
by a payment to the boy of one thousand 
dollars. But what can atone for, what can 
retain, what can restore the manliness de- 
graded to brutality under the lash of a 
despised tyrant? And is such subjection, 
such discipline and education, necessary to 
qualify a man to command others? Is it 
not the worst possible preparation of his 
nature for such responsibility ? 

Suggestions for improving the laws I 
would make with diffidence, knowing the 
great difficulty that is always found, even by 


statesmen and professional lawyers, in .at- 
tempts to add to the statute book. 

The laws at present provide, that every 
vessel shall have stowed under deck, when 
she goes to sea, certain quantities of specitied 


provisions and water. The ship in which I 
was, when she sailed, had apparently com- 
plied with these regulations. Three days 
out, all her stores were hoisted on deck; and 
an equal bulk of her freightage, which had 
been stowed temporarily in the cabin, was 
removed and put in their place under 
hatches. The same day we were put on 
small allowance of water, and barrel after 
barrel of beef was opened and thrown over- 
board. There was hardly a barrel on board 
fit for human food, except some of extra 
quality in half barrels, which was reserved 
for the cabin. The bread was full of worms ; 
the meal was sour. The only stores we had 
in good condition were pork and rice. The 
vegetables lasted only a fortnight on a pas- 
sage of between three and four months. 
Now, would it not be better that every 
seaman should be always entitled to regular 
and fixed daily allowances of certain speci- 
fied suitable provisions, (as I believe he is in 
the Navy ;) and when, from carelessness or 
stinginess, he does not get these, that he 
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should have a legal claim upon his em- 
ployers for considerably more than their 
shore value? A similar regulation would 
be but merciful with regard to water. The 
least quantity which shall be on board when 
a ship sails is now fixed; but a man should 
be entitled to his average of this every day. 
No one can appreciate the torment which 
the want of this inflicts, who has not, when 
living on salt junk and biscuit, several years 
baked, being obliged, without a drop of 
water for twelve hours, to overhaul chains in 
the smothering hold, or furl sails on the blis- 
tering yards, under the sun of the equator. 

I have seen it so, while the captain, under 
an awning on the poop, would be constantly 
drinking acid preparations, often saying that 
he thought it dangerous to drink clear water 
in such very hot weather. 

Again. We were ninety days upon a 
passage, during half of which time we were 
on short allowance of water, and when we 
arrived, had enough in our tanks to last 
ninety days more at the same rate, and 
from which we were actually served again, 
after six months’ time. This was because 
the captain wished to avoid the possibility— 
which had been suggested to his far-reaching 
intelligence—of being obliged, on accouut 
of any accident that might prolong our pas- 
sage, to put in at some expense to an inter- 
mediate port to replenish his casks. 

It seems to me that a law concerning the 
time, or amount of labor to be exacted of 
seamen, would be desirable. The cruelty 
that I have suffered, from being unnecessa- 
rily deprived of sleep, has been terrible. I 
have sometimes, when in active bodily exer- 
cise on deck or aloft, fallen asleep, and been 
prevented falling overboard by the merest 
accident. Twice I was withheld from death 
in this way only by catching a rope. For 
two weeks, in mid-ocean, in the finest wea- 
ther, our crew had Jess than seven hours on an 
average in the twenty-four allowed them for 
sleep, washing, dressing, eating their meals, 
cleaning their dishes and their abode, mend- 
ing and taking care of their clothes, &e. In 
the English merchant service generally, and 
in most of our packets, the custom is, “four 
hours on and four hours off” duty, giving 
twelve hours below in twenty-four, on an 
average. This is not too much. Where 
sleep is so broken up, there needs, according 
to my experience, to be more of it. If 
there is hard labor and poor fare in the 
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working hours, this necessity is increased. 
The master must be allowed to judge of the 
necessity of keeping his men up; but might 
not this discretionary power be guarded by 
provision that some payment, additional to 
the ordinary wages, should be made, when 
extraordinary labor on watch is required? 

The law, however, can at the best only be 
hoped to prevent plain knavery and atrocious 
wrong to the seaman ; it cannot command 
real respect and consideration for his com- 
fort and well-being ; it can do but little to 
improve his moral position. Having thus 
seen his dark and almost hopeless position 
while at sea, let us now look at the counter- 
acting influences for good which are offered 
him on shore ; see if any thing is wanting to 
make these eflicient ; and consider, if so, how 
the want may be best supplied. 

And here you will look for a brighter 
prospect. You know that there are great 
national societies especially devoted to this 
purpose ; that in thousands of churches every 
year at least one sermon is preached on their 
behalf; you are often called to contribute to 
their funds. In all the large towns there 
are auxiliary societies, and in the small 
towns ladies’ sewing societies, who not only 


sew, but have very agreeable fairs and festi- 
vals, and picnics and tea-parties, and con- 
certs and weddings, (for aught I know,) all 


for the sake of poor Jack. You have heard 
or read of the consequent grateful speeches 
of real sailors at the anniversaries ; you take, 
I hope, the Sailors’ Magazine, and read of 
the generous munificence of the New-York 
merchaats in establishing a decent boarding- 
house for the humble agents of their traftic 
on the sea,* and you see encouraging reports 
from hosts of good men who are devoting 
themselves to the work of saving the souls 
of sailors ashore. 


Though I shall try to show that some- 


thing is needed that is not contemplated, 
or at most but very slightly, in the usual 
operations of these good friends, I do not 
wish by any means to run athwart, but 
would wish, if I could, to make more forcible 
their appeals to you to pray and pay for the 





* It probably cost the whole of them as much 
as the profits of some one single shipment ; hardly 
warranting all the praise before men they some- 
times get for it, I think ; but it certainly is an ex 
cellent, admirably conducted, and most useful 
establishment. 
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preaching of the gospel to sailors. Pray and 
pay, for in these days prayer without money 
is dead. So pray for them, and fail not also 
to give to them a fair share of your surplus 
means of comfort and moral safety ; and in 
considering what may be a fair share for 
them, do not forget that, in language that 
all men and women can understand and 
speak fluently, our seamen are constantly 
preaching something in every heathen port, 
and that our seamen are to our missionaries 
as a thousand to one. Of those who live 
inland, this is all that can at present be 
asked. Let these societies that act as the 
represcntatives of your interest in seamen, 
and the factors of your labors on the sea- 
shore, be then well sustained. 

The Seamen’s Friend Society, with its 
various agencies of guod, I really believe to 
be the most intelligently conducted and 
well managed of any of the great public 
religious establishments of our country. The 
American Tract Society has a stupendous 
power for good, and is not altogether for- 
getful of seamen; yet I must say of the im- 
mense number of its publications that I have 
seen prodigally scattered in the forecastle, 
nearly all have seemed to me wholly un- 
adapted to the character of sailors, and are 
feeble means of grace enough to warrant you 
in the most profound humility in so much 
of your duty to them as is thus disposed of. 
Bethel chaplains, port pastors, and colpor- 
teurs are laboring diligently, and much good 
must they be doing ; but it is almost alto- 
gether, as far as 1 have observed, smong 
canal boatmen, dock loafers, and such mon- 
grel, ‘long-shore kind of sailors. They can- 
not often get within range of those that 
come and go upon long voyages; these, 
when ashore, being almost always in too jolly 
and excited, or too miserable and stupid a 
state of mind to listen to them with any 
sense of what they hear. 

Our commercial cities are now generally 
well provided with churches contrived espe- 
cially for the attendance of seamen. It is a 
matter of civic pride with most New-Yorkers 
that that great port is so well furnished in 
this respect. They delight to show strangers 
how they have even set carpenters’ Gothic 
afloat, improving on the drifting meeting- 
house described by Brainard : 


“ Cat-head or beam or dayvit had it none; 
Starboard or larboard, gunwale, stem or stern ;” 
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and they enjoy thinking, doubtless, how the 
sainted old medieval stone-workers, whom 
they follow in their whittlings, would be 
astounded to see, some day after a heavy 
gale, a full-rigged church, with nave and 
choir and chancel, buttress, spire and—flag- 
staff, hauled out on the floating-dock to have 
a new corner-stone spiked into her, her foun- 
dations recoppered, and her under-pinning 
caulked and pitched. 

But now, with all these churches and 
chapels, and chaplains and other laborers, 
what proportion of real sailors do you sup- 
pose ever hear a good word for religion, or 
morality, or humanity, or decency, when 
ashore? I will answer for you: not one in 
a hundred. And if there were ten times as 
many churches, and they were ten times as 
curious, but very few sailors would be at- 
tracted across their gang-planks, and little 
good would they do the most of those who 
were. I have known a crew to be persuaded 
on their arrival from sea to go to church on 


Sunday morning, and have public thanks | 


offered for their safe return to the land, who 
would spend the same afternoon in a grog- 
shop, and the night in a dance-cellar and 
brothel.* 








* For the twenty thousand mariners who are 
constantly drifting about our streets and along 
our wharves on Sunday, Christian benevolence 
has provided six places of worship in this city. 
These, when crowded to their utmost capacity, 
will perhaps accommodate some four thousand 
hearers, leaving sixteen thousand unprovided with 
places of worship. he we 

It is not my design, however, to advocate the 
present necessity of erecting more Bethels for sea- 
men in this city. Truth requires me to say that 
those already erected are not well attended, and 
some of them are neither well attended nor well 
supported. From the best information I can 
obtain, there is not at the Bethels now established 
an average atteudance on the Sabbath of more 
than fifty seamen. The oldest seamen’s preacher 
in the city confirms this estimate. The simple 
truth, therefore, is, that of twenty thousand sailors, 
not more than three hundred attend the means of 
grace at the different Bethels in this city, The 
announcement of this fact is startling, and ought to 
alarm the churches. 

I have hitherto spoken generally; suffer me 
now to confine my remarks to my own particular 
field of labor. I am, as you are aware, the 
tor of a Methodist Episcopal Church, situated in 
Cherry, near the corner of Clinton street. Our 
church edifice was erected some six years since, 
and from the day of its dedication, the Bethel flag 
has been displayed above it every Sunday, and 
the gospel thfully preached from its pulpit. 
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Do you wonder at this ? 

Would you be surprised that a starving 
man should be indifferent to the charms of 
ever so beautiful a landscape? or that he 
should not thank you for opening your house 
to him, if there were no meat in it, though 
the walls were hung with exquisite paintings, 
and he could hear within the most delicious 
music or the most powerful lecture on the 
dangers of gluttony ? Would he wait, think 
you, for you to convince him that musie and 
the fine arts and eloquence are more noble, 
more worthy a man’s highest aspirations than 
cookery ? 

When a sailor bounds on shore, suddenly 
released from the unnatural privations and 
cruel contractions of his floating prison, ex- 
citing recreation is his natural aliment. He 
pursues it as a famishing man does food, and 
should be met in seeking it only with tender 
sympathy and hearty good-fellowship by 
those wishing his good. It is often as much 
spiritual longing as animal passion that he 
attempts to satisfy, when he is seduced and 
absorbed by such miserable means as are, 
almost alone, now offered in our great cities 
to answer the wants of his natural functions 
and tastes. 

Let me tell you the shore history of a 
young Irishman that landed with me in New- 
York about his twentieth birth-day, after an 
absence from Christian lands of more than 
five years. He was now on shore less than 
a month, in circumstances and with desires 
more than usually favorable to the resusci- 
tation of the moral life that so long a resi- 
dence in the gloom of a forecastle might well 
be supposed to have stifled. 

Having a large sum of money coming to 
him, and forewarned of the danger he would 
be in, he had promised to keep clear of bad 
company, and, as soon as he eould, to return 
home to visit and relieve his widowed mother, 





Much good, we think, has been done here, and 
hundreds of sailors have here professed to be con- 
verted from the error of their ways. Yet we 
must admit that our success has not equalled our 
wishes or expectations. We have, perhaps, in all 
respects, the best mariners’ church edifice in the 
world, with every facility for benefiting seamen 
and their families. 

What is done for these men should be done 
quickly, for they live not out half their days. I 
weep as I think how many of them move among 
us unregarded, and die, no man seeming to care 
for their soula—From a letter of the Rev. James 
H. Perry. 
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whom he had ieft in poverty near Belfast. 
Within twenty-four hours after we reached 
New-York, I heard that he was tipsy. [knew 
that he was not fond of liquor, and that he 
would have yielded to no slight temptation. 
The next day I went to him, and fortunately 
finding him alone, and knowing not what to 
do with himself, I took him to see a part of 
the city that sailors seldom are ‘o be found 
in. He admired the fine ladies, laughed at 
the fine gentlemen, wondered at the splen- 
dor of the shops and the stateliness of the 
public buildings; he stood with awe under 
the dome of the Exchange, and watched 
with delight the sparkling flow of the foun- 
tain. We took passage on the forecastle of 
an omnibus, and were rattled up to Union 
square, and then rumbled back in the cabin 
of a railroad car. At the gate of the Park, 
he made a famous bargain with an apple- 
woman, and almost directly after slid all the 
change she left him of a dollar into the box 
of the blind sailor. We sat down, and then 


threw ourselves flat upon the close green 
turf, and laughed as we reminded each other 
of having been so stretched out together six 
months before on the thin limpsey weeds of 
an island of orange trees and bananas in the 


Pacitic. We snatched handfuls of grass and 
threw it in each other’s faces, and rolled 
over and over on it like a couple of children. 
Then we lay silent, each perliaps looking be- 
yond the trees above us, until we were sud- 
denly roused by an ugly man with a rattan 
switch, who threatened to show us the inside 
of the Tombs if he caught us on the city 
grass again. 

A glass of iced and richly-flavored soda- 
water at Rushton’s made him declare that 
che would never want to taste grog again. 
Then we went into the Museum, where he 
had his fortune told, being promised a dark- 
eyed maiden and a cow and a cottage, which 
made him wince and blush, and for sone 
time sober and abstracted ; laughing, never- 
‘theless, and assuring me that he was not 
superstitious. 

After eating a supper of to him strange 
Yankee dishes, and bowling a string of ten- 
pins at a “temperance alley,” I furnished 
him with some “real Spanish cigars,” and 
moored him in the smoking-room of the 
Sailors’ Home. A whimpering widow-wo- 
man, who was here “ waitin’ for some wash- 
in’ from the sailor gentlemen,” and who 
“never smoked, or chawed, or snuffed, or 
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drinked, thank the Lord,” though she cer- 
tainly enjoyed the atmosphere, spun him a 
tedious yarn about the loss of her husband, 
“which mysteriously disappeared two years 
ago last first o’ May, and hadn’t been 
heard on since, never.” He at length 
stopped her off by launching some money 
into her lap, and telling her to belay that, 
and then went out on to the balcony to see 
a monkey and listen to a hand-organ, and 
soon after to a wooden-legged man-o’-war's- 
man singing doleful ballads. When I left 
him, he declared it had been a “jolly 
day.” 

The next day he deposited his money 
with Captain Richardson, the steward, joined 
a temperance club, and, for about a fortnight 
after I left town, remained at the Home, 
generally, I believe, continuing sober, re- 
spectable, and regular in his attendance on 
the religious exercises of the house. But 
then, failing to get a berth, as he wished, in 
a ship for Belfast, he got b/we, and resorted, 
as he had always been accustomed, to the 
amusement of dancing and music. Jovial 
cheer and lewd caresses, which in New-York 
are inseparable, to sailors, from music and 
dancing, soon betrayed his better impulses, 
and swamped his conscience. Mirth was 
stimulated, love brutalized, generosity made 
reckless. Resisting remonstrances and ex- 
hortations, he withdrew his five years’ earn- 
ings, and exchanged the restraints and com- 
forts of the Home for the mad freedom and 
boisterous conviviality of a villanous board- 
ing-house. As arich morsel, he was sucked 
through the fangs of the Five Points, to be 
cast out again after a time, fired with tilthy 
disease, crazed with drunkenness—a miser- 
able, desperate beggar. 

Once more his obliging landlord helps 
him to forget his misery; and when again 
he awakes from the long horrors of delirium 
tremens, it is to find that the black hole, 
which he has thought to be the home of 
demons, is the only less fearful forecastle, 
dark, damp, and noisome, of a rotten old 
brig in which the land-shark has shipped 
him, and from which he is now roused out 
with kicks and curses, to man the pump- 
brake, and be worked up into a good 
enough sailor again by a new set of ty- 
rants. 

The sequel of such a history can be learned 
in a common newspaper paragraph, in small 
type, such as the following, which, a few 
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months after, I found in the Journal of 
Commerce :— 

“Brig Harbinger, Fitzgivet, which sailed from 
this port May 19th, for Turk’s Island, has never been 


heard from, and is given up as lost. No insurance. 
Capt. F. leaves a wife and five children.” 


Such, my pitying reader, is the life of our 
sailors ; such, unnamed and forgotten, their 
death. 

As a body of the world’s most important 
laborers, as the instruments of bringing to- 
gether in brotherly interest, preparatory to 
the great union in one kingdom—the king- 
dom of peace, the kingdom of Christ—of all 
the nations, judge you if society is doing all 
that it ought for their improvement, even 
for its own sake. Ask yourself, Christian 
brother, with what effect a Mussulman dervish 
would preach, in our ports, the devotion and 
morality of the Koran—truth, cleanliness, 
hospitality, abstinence, and resignation to the 
will of Allah—if he had been brought to us 
by a crew of Mussulmans, who were con- 
stantly, openly in our streets, grossly, boast- 
fully violating half our natural instinctive 
laws of decency, honor, and humanity ? 
With what propriety or prospect of success 
would he leave his ship to try to make men 
better on shore? Judge you, then, simply, 
if it is economical for those who send mis- 
sionaries to the heathen to do no more for 
seamen. Judge youif itis good husbandry 
for us to do nothing for this home-lot of ours 
but sow seed. Why, in God’s name, should 
we not grub up the stumps, and cast off the 
stones, and burn the bushes, as well as be 
for ever sending sowers, and wasting good 
seed ? 

I have already intimated what some of 
the rocks and thorns are that landsmen are 
accountable for, and shown what instruments 
can sometimes break through the miserable 
deposit of vice, and bring up the virgin soil. 
With the improvement of our cities ; with the 
formation of free public parks and gardens, 
and rational and healthy places of exercise 
and amusement; with the cleansing of such 
sinks as the Points and the Hook in New- 
York, and Ann street in Boston; with the 
establishment of liberal, honest, pleasant, 
and suitable habitations for them, like the 
Sailors’ Home ; with reputable employment 
and a comfortable living for honest labor,* 





* The object of the Employment Society, the 
Shirt Sewers’ Union, Sailors’ Wives Association, dc. 
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plainly opened and assured to the poor, 
ignorant, homeless, abandoned, and, by all 
but sailors, scorned and unfriended girls of 
our streets, the grasp of vice and recklessness 
may be slackened on them while they are on 
shore. But then there is left the fierce 
influence of that brutalizing tyranny which 
they must be subject to at sea. Remember 
how defensible I have shown this to be; how 
little hope, while our officers grow up in it, 
and our seamen continue to expect it, and so 
make it almost necessary, there is that it will 
be greatly mitigated. 

Is there not some way by which new 
elements of confidence, good temper, and 
sobriety of feeling may be introduced at the 
same time among both officers and men ? 

I shall offer suggestively, and with unas- 
sumed deference to the practical wisdom of 
those whose business it is to regard me, that 
there might be prepared some such infusion 
by the establishment of mercantile naval 
training schools, and a system for educating 
a body of seafaring young men, so that they 
would escape a part at least of the bad 
influences from which the service now suffers. 

Without going into details, let me sketch 
in outline what this might be, and glance at 
its probable operation. Small, and hardly 
perceptible, could we expect to find its im- 
mediate results, yet they might open a 
channel through which, eventually, should 
set an immeasurable tide of good. 

Suppose then, first, you start a school in 
which a boy may be instructed not only in 
common school studies, but in knotting, 
splicing, laying aloft, reeving studding-sail 
gear, making sinnett, sewing, rigging, boxing 
the compass, and a great deal of light sea- 
manship, which may be taught him (as I 
have evidence) almost as well on shore as at 
sea; and all this, with the habits of order 
and disciplined action, in combination with 
others, which distinguishes the good seaman, 
he would obtain without being subject to 
degradation and brutality. He would then 
be well started to go afloat, able and ambi- 
tious to make his knowledge and dexterity 
practically useful, and to rapidly add to his 
acquirements and skill. Tastes and habits 
of judicious and intelligent recreation might 
also have been cultivated in him, that would 
go far, for a whole life, to weaken the tempta- 
tions of low and baneful amusements. 

Boys so prepared would be worth much 
more than ordinary green hands; a* ¢ for 
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this, when they were sent to sea, some un- 
usual regard for their comfort and care to 
instruct them might be justly demanded of 
their masters. hether they should be 
actually apprenticed with such stipulations 
in their indentures, may be questionable. I 
am myself inclined to think that the British 
usage only needs some modifications to be 
desirably introduced into our service. But, 
at any rate, some sort of effective claim upon 
the master should be had for as much kind- 
ness and care for them as would exempt a 
man from prosecution for ill treatment of a 
horse by the Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals on shore. I would not 
attempt to interfere with hard work, hard 
fare, and hard knocks, where they were not 
most obviously outrageous and criminal ; 
but I would have it seen to, that they were 
not allowed to die from neglect, or to have 
their spirits broken or demonized by tyranny 
or scornful disregard, without satisfaction to 
public justice. I would insist, too, that at 
sea they should have leisure for other duties 
than merely working, eating, and sleeping. 
The captain has listened to me while I 
opened this plan in silence, puffing thick 
clouds of smoke upon it, as I imagined, with 


disdain ; but here he suddenly interrupts 
me, saying, with his hand outstretched, and 


a very hard old English word to emphasize 
the declaration, that if there was such a 
school, his own son should go to it. I am 
surprised at his favorable feeling until he tells 
me that he used to swear that no son of his 
should ever go to sea, but that two of them 
have already run away, and a third will no 
doubt soon follow in their wake. One of 
them is now second officer of a California 
steamer, the other—it is very long since 
they have heard from him. “ By the way,” 
he adds, as soon as he has secured the fire in 
his cigar, “ you should teach the boys to 
swim ;” and after a few puffs more, he sug- 
gests several other accomplishments which 
would be useful to them either as seamen 
or officers, but which it is difficult for one to 
get time or opportunity to acquire at sea. 

To include these, it would be n 
considerably to extend my plan. Why not 
do so ? 

Well, then, Pm you have in connec- 
tion with your school provision for the in- 
struction. of young officers in theoretical 
navigation, and of marine engineers and 
shipbuilders in the mathematics and science 
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of their duties. Let plain lectures be given 
occasionally at the institution in meteorology 
and astronomy, with directions how to use 
instruments and take observations for scien- 
tific purposes. Let simple instructions be 
offered in medicine and surgery,* and in 
other sciences that are of the greatest impor- 
tance to shipmasters, and a practical know- 
ledge of which by them would be the means 
of saving thousands of lives. Have the 
means, with an instructor, for learning to 
swim ; to construct rafts ; to rig jury-sails, 
jury-masts, rudders, &c.; to practise with 
signals ; to communicate with stranded 
wrecks, &c. 

Such privileges, with a museum, library, 
reading-room, musical exercises, and recrea- 
tive exercise-grounds, which might be added, 
would be greatly attractive to any intelligent 
seaman. Suppose, then, you have lodgings 
and accommodations near by, and offer a 
home in them as agreeable as possible con- 
sistent with decency, at prices according to 
the quality, for all classes of seafaring men 
who are willing to enjoy themselves while 
ashore, free from sottish and licentious temp- 
tations. 

Here the young seaman who wished to 
rise in the service would, in the intervals 
which he could afford to make between his 
voyages, continue the studies commenced in 
the primary naval school, and, without deny- 
ing himself the pleasures of the shore, might 
obtain both knowledge and skill, which, with 
the experience and information he acquired 
while at sea, would recommend him and 
prepare him for higher responsibilities and 
proportionate reward. 

Does it not seem that thus might be gra- 
dually infused into our merchant marine not 
only a class of more trustworthy officers and 
reliable men, but a general spirit of moralit 
and civilization, worthy to be associated with 
the energy, bravery, and skill which distin- 
guishes the American sailor, and upon and 
through which more distinctly religious en- 
terprises might reasonably hope and pray 
and labor for God’s blessing ? 

If I should now be asked, whose business 
it is to attend to this proposal, my reply 





* It is not an uncommon thing for shipmasters 
to attempt the most critical surgical operations, 
amputations, &c., and the most villanous use of 
the contents of the medicine-chest is constantly 
made by them. 
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would be, that the shipowners, the ship- | upon the causes of the vice and misery, the 
builders end fitters, the importers and ex- cruelty and neglect which so degrade this 
porters, the merchants, are nearest to the | humble but most important class of our citi- 
work. Let them take hold of it at once,|zens. It is a disgrace to our merchants ; it 
as an important educational measure, and as lis a stain upon our country ; it is a blot upon 
affecting the character of that class on whom, | the face of our claim to Christianity and 
in case of war, the defense of our vast coast | civilization. 
must in a great degree depend. Itshould be} It will be thought that I have spoken too 
liberally assisted by the State. It should be severely of the character of our shipmasters. 
directed by the Chamber of Commerce, or I have not a word to take back, not an epi- 
some other mercantile organization of the | thet to modify. I re-assert the truth of such 
ports with which it is connected. instances of tyranny as, while writing, I have 
I would urge such associations also to | been reminded of. I know that I could 
form rules for the provisioning of ships, and | bring proof to a court to-morrow of much 
regulations for improving the circumstances | more infamous cases than any of them, that 
and securing manly treatment to the sailor | yet wholly escape the vigilance of law, and 
whose ship hails from their port, and to en- | with which public opinion does never trou- 













deavor to have those who disregard these 
rules disgraced, and those who evade or 
break the laws of the nation on this subject 
detected and punished. 

I hope my readers are ready to pardon 


tained me so long on this subject. I know 
it is not one of the most general public inter- 
est; but the very apathy and ignorance 
common with regard to it, require me to 
make the most of every fitting opportunity 
of stirring up reflection and urging action 
upon it. I care not for any particular plan, 


only that public opinion be brought to bear 


the strong personal interest which has de-| 
















| ble itself. 

But no man more highly appreciates the 
many noble qualities that distinguish .the 
great number of these men. No one is 
more ready to pardon them and see their 
excusability for that which is detestable in 
them. It is hardly necessary, I hope, to add 
also that there are many exceptions to the 
general character; men who have in all 
/respects conquered and risen superior and 
| uncontaminated from the midst of the influ- 
| ences I have explained. For them, no one 
jcan have a deeper respect or more sincere 
friendliness than I. 






















LAST 


Tue beetle from the furrow goes, 

The bird is on the sheltering limb, 
And in the twilight’s pallid close 

Sits the gray evening, hushed and dim. 


In the blue west the sun is down, 
And soft the fountain washes o’er 

Green limes and hyacinths so brown 
As never fountain washed before. 





I scarce can hear the curlew call, 
I scarce can feel the night-wind’s breath; 
I only see the shadows fall, 
I only feel this chill is death. 







BY ALICE CAREY. 





SONG. 


At morn the bird will leave the bough, 
The beetle o’er the furrow run, 

But with the darkness falling now, 
The morning for my eyes is done. 


Piping his ditty low and soft, 
If shepherd chance to cross the wold, 
Bound homeward from the flowery croft, 
And the white tendance of his fold, 





And find me lying fast aslee 
Be inspiration round him thrown, 
That he may dig down very deep, 





My life has been unbroken gloom, 

No friend my dying hour will see— 
Oh, wherefore should he ask for room 
In consecrated ground for me ? 


Where never any sunshine shone, 
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OUR GENERAL REVIEW. 


AN ABSTRACT AND BRIEF 


FRANCE. 


Louis Napoteon is apparently of one mind 
with that Irish servant who, having received 
notice to leave from his master, said: “ If you 
don’t know when you have a good servant, J 
know when | have got a good place; and I will 
not go!” The Prince is resolved to be re- 
elected to his presidency against the express 
terms of the Constitution. He knows that if 
he goes down now— 


“ If he falls now, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again.” 


A few months ago, he made a strong effort to 
push the Constitution out of his way—to 
abolish it, and get another framed of a more 
accommodating nature. But the National 
Assembly defeated his purpose. He then 
lesen that, ever since his election to the 

ident’s chair, he had been miscalculating 
his chances. During that time he had en- 
forced the system of reaction, and allied him- 
self with the party of “ order” and conservat- 
ism. But, in so doing, he had violently 
offended the sense of that moderate republic- 
anism which is powerful in France by his 
high-handed suppression of the liberty of the 
press. This republicanism includes Changar- 
nier, Cavaignac and other leading men, as 
well asthe Assembly ; and against these Louis 
Napoleon found himself feebly backed by the 
reactionists. In this predicament, he bethinks 
himself of another violent resource—nothing 
less than the repeal of the law of May, 1849, 
by which he himself helped to abolish uni- 
versal suffrage! By this law, he fancied he 
had broken the power of the democracy he 
detests, and at the same time secured the ad- 
hesion of the bourgeoisie and what is called the 
party of order. But his plans were baffled ; 
and now, perceiving that his chance of re- 
election is lost, if he cannot appeal to the 
masses that made him President for his name’s 
sake, he resolves, without hesitation and 
without a blush, to beat down a law which 
incommodes his ambition, and to open once 
more the popular flood-gates! The desperate 
ambition of the man is indicated by such a 
policy as this. Rather than not trample on 
the Constitution and remain in his high place, 
he belies and repudiates his own policy of the 
last two or three years, and embraces that 
universal suffrage monster at which he has 
been hacking with his sword or truncheon 





CHRONICLE OF THE TIME. 


this many a day! And he hopes to succeed; 
he hopes to awaken once more the Napoleonic 
enthusiasm of the masses, and be borne into 
igh by the force of their ignorant instincts. 

e certainly inherits his uncle’s contemptuous 
opinion of French human nature ; and history 
seems to declare that a good deal of that con- 
temptuous opinion was richly merited. It 
was disgraceful to the Frenchmen of a bygone 
generation that, having done so much in the 
name of freedom, they should basely lie down 
and let a victorious little homicide trample 
them and their liberties into the mud, and 
then satisfy their souls with military bulletins. 
If, after the despotic manceuvres of Louis Na- 
os the people will still raise him to the 

resident’s chair or any other seat, then the 
judgment of the world must be reversed after 
all, and the Bonapartes acquitted of all blame 
for keeping down so worthless and miserable 
a people. 


“Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they are !” 


The resignation of the Ministry, which took 
place towards the close of last month, seemed 


to embarrass the President. But his organs 
preserved a confident tone, and a new Min- 
istry was announced, after several ineffectual 
attempts to construct one. The names of this 
Ministry are strange, and have no meaning to 
foreign ears ; but it is stated that the majority 
of them are disposed to aid in repealing the 
law of May, 1849. The Committee of Per- 
manence, which the National Assembly has 
left in session during its own prorogation, is 
keeping strict watch on the progress of events. 
In this committee sit Generals Cavaignac, 
Changarnier, Bedeau, and other influential 
men opposed to the policy of the President, 
and deeply impressed with the importance of 
the present crisis. The Legitimists are, in 
this matter, on the side of the Republicans ; 
they hold themselves ready to thwart the 
ambition of Louis Napoleon in any attempt 
at supreme power. Such is the deplorable 
condition of the French nation; its Govern- 
ment a loose, ricketty, uncertain despotism, 
tottering upon the verge of insurrection, and 
ready to be swept away, ata week’s warning, 
in one more tempest of blood and gunpowder. 
Can it be possible that the Legitimist orator, 
Berryer, is right, after all, when he vehe- 
mently exclaims that the French are not fit 
for republicanism ; that monarchy is the form 
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of government which best suits the genius of 
that gallant and theatrical people? Political 
rophets have declared that France will not 
a republic in six months. The eyes of 
Europe are pretty steadily fixed on France 
_ now. It is stated, on authority, that the 
mperor of Austria, being rather low in 
funds, would reduce his army considerably, 


but hesitates to do so till the French crisis | 


shall have shown itself less threatening. At 
the first sound of insurrection in France, the 
other peoples of the continent would fall to 
the old barricading business. And so the 
despots are standing to their arms. 


KOSSUTH IN ENGLAND, 


Kossurn, though a wandering man, has not 
ceased to do remarkable things. He seems to 
be still waging the war of Hungary, and indeed 
not without a considerable degree of success. 
For a short time, people in this country were 
under the impression that he had quarrelled 
with the officers of the ship Mississippi on 
the passage to Gibraltar; but the arrival of 
that vessel in this country has put an end to 
that misapprehension, the officers having de- 
clared that nothing of an unfriendly nature 
took place between Kossuth and themselves. 
These slanders, therefore, of some Austrian 
tool have been utterly extinguished. Having 
arrived at Gibraltar, and finding that the 
orders of the Mississippi did not permit her 
to go out of her course in the direction of 
England, Kossuth, his family, and a few of 
his suite embarked in the Madrid, and reached 
Southampton on the 23d of October. 

The reception of Kossuth by the munici- 
pality and public of Southampton was very 
enthusiastic and even affectionate, the warmth 
of feeling on the occasion being naturally 


enhanced by the appearance of his wife and | 


three children—two boys and a girl, the eld- 
est about fourteen. From the moment of his 
landing, the Magyar patriot displayed to his 
gratified audiences an accomplishment for 
which they were not entirely prepared: he 
made speeches in English. During his im- 
prisonment in Asia Minor, he was sedulously 
learning our language, and was fond of re- 
freshing his studies by the perusal of Shak- 
speare. And so, when he first addressed the 
crowd at the house of the Mayor of South- 
ampton with, “I beg you will excuse my bad 
English. Seven weeks back I was a prisoner 
in Kutayah, now I am a free man,” he was 
cheered as much for his correct syntax and 
intonation as any thing else. But he con- 
tinued to speak admirably. Indeed, if he 
spoke the speeches as they are set down, he 
must be a man of extraordinary powers. 
His victory over the English in this way is 
tantamount in arduousness to a victory over 
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the Austrians; from which we may see that 
Kossuth was still a conqueror at Kutayah. 
But we have no doubt the reporters in his 
case did for him something of what reporters 
do for every public speaker—saving Daniel 
Webster or Henry Clay. Nevertheless, Kos- 
suth’s speeches at Southampton exhibited a 
good deal of the earnest, ardent, impassioned 
Governor of Hungary. The 7imes and Morn- 
ing Chronicle (London) newspapers are fore- 
most among the few who ridicule or denounce 
Kossuth ; but their reporters have given him 
pretty fairly. The gentleman of the 7imes 
says that his bluish-gray eyes reminded him 
of O’Connell’s. When “God save the 
Queen” had been played, Kossuth came for- 
ward bare-headed, and said: “ It is a glorious 
sight to behold a queen on the throne repre- 
senting the principle of liberty.” He then 
called for three cheers for her. Kossuth is 
not that rash, uncalculating man people would 
have us believe. The Mayor in his robes, 
and surrounded by the Corporation, addressed 
him in a very fine strain, linking the name of 
the Hun with the kindred names of Sydney, 








Hampden and Washington. How miserably 
the name and character of a Louis Napoleon 
‘shrink in comparison with this immortal 
| brotherhood! In his reply to the address, 
| Kossuth showed how well he understood the 

old principle of liberty which has lived through 
‘the English Constitution for a thousand years, 
{and which bears its “bright consummate 
| flower” upon our own soil. He spoke of the 
| old count y and municipal federations of Eng- 
land, existing (the first, at least) in the Saxon 

times ; recognized them as the guaranties of 
| public liberty in both hemispheres, and con- 
| trasted them with the fatal principles of cen- 

tralization obtaining in France. and other 
countries. He expressed himself full of yra- 
| titude for the interference of England in his 
ease, and full of hope for Hungary and the 
world from “Britannia” and the “young 
giant” of the other hemisphere. If England 
will really merit the ardent eulogy pronounced 
upon her by Kossuth, she would indeed be 
queenly and glorious among the powers of 
the world. 

On the 24th, Kossuth was entertained at 
the house of Mayor Andrews at Winchester. 
On the way to that place, the Hungarian was 
an object of great interest with the English 
peasantry and artizans, who grasped his hand 
whenever they ceuld. One honest fellow, 
electrified out of his English sobriety by the 
mere look of M. Kossuth, came forward to 
inform him that he (John) was a laboring man 
and a patriot, whereupon the Hun made him 
happy by bowing his homage to so praise- 
worthy a character. Another working-man 
came up couregeously with a glass of ale— 
doubtless real stingo,—which he presented to 
the ex-governor of Hungary. The latter took 
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it, and drank to the health of the good old 
city of Winchester in a draught of its good 
ale. And so they passed along, the people 
every where accepting the pageant and the 
man as belonging to themselves alone. At 
the Mayor’s banquet, attended by Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart and our consul, Mr. Croskey, among 
others, Kossuth made his great pronuncia- 
mento, set forth the cause and the catastrophe 
of Hungary, and fully succeeded in overcom- 
ing the prejudices and winning the favor of 
the great majority of the English people. 
Altogether, it was and is one of the most re- 
markable, and promises to be one of the most 
effective manifestoes of our time ; and shows 
emphatically that the war of Hungary is not 
at an end. Kossuth explained, in the first 
place, the condition of Hungary and its rela- 
tion to the house of Hapsburg, showing that 
the Hungarians fought for their own nation 
and Constitution, not for any abstract revolu- 
tionary principle. Before this fatal war, the 
country contained half a million of nobles—the 
privileged class—the rest of the people being 
the adscripti glebe,without any political rights. 
For a series of years the Austrian influence 
was corrupting the Government of Hungary, 
and preparing for a union which should absorb 
its nationality. Under these circumstances, 
the Hungarian patriots had long seen the ne- 
cessity of opposing to Austria a more effect- 
ive force than the half million of Magyar 
nobles could put forth, and the emancipation 
of the fourteen millions of the people was dis- 
cussed. But the imperial Government always 
contrived to obstruct this project, and it was 
delayed up to 1848. Kossuth was one of the 
most ardent emancipationists, and in the be- 
ginning of the troubles of 1848, he proposed 
and carried the enfranchisement of the pea- 
santry. Throughout his speech, he showed 
that he acted with the Parliament of Hun- 
gary. After the Emancipation Act, he went 
with the Arch-duke Palatine to Vienna, bear- 
ing for the sanction of the Emperor the new 
laws which the Huagarian Parliament had 
just passed. Vienna was at this time in re- 
volt, and when Kossuth urged the claims of 
Hungary and also the rights of the imperial 
population, the Emperor sent for him, and 
promised that he would sign the Hungarian 
Constitution if Vienna could only be kept quiet. 
The city was kept quiet. “It was,” said Kos- 
suth, “ one of those curious examples of the vi- 
cissitudes of human life in which myself, an 
humble son of Hungary, was in a position to 
hold the destinies of the house of Hapsburg in 
these hands!” “ Here,” says the 7%mes’ repor- 
ter, “‘M. Kossuth made a powerful impression 
by the energy of his manner, stretching out 
both his hands as he finished the sentence.” He 
certainly swayed his audience a good deal by 
his impassioned mode. He took the Eternal 
to witness that the house of Hapsburg owed 
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its existence as a dynasty to him, and the de- 
claration was followed by tremendous cheer- 
ing. He could not fail to move his hearers, 
being greatly moved himself. When he spoke 
of his dead friend Bathyany, he was moved 
to tears; and also when he spoke of Hun- 
gary, assailed by Austria on one side and 
the Ozar on the other, with not a single 
friend in Europe to help her! The Times’ 
reporter has made the most of these tears, for 
the purpose of depreciating the man who 
shed them. Certainly the Hungarian nature 
is different from the Anglo-Saxon; for all the 
Magyars were moved to tears on the recep- 
tion of Kossuth, and it must have looked odd 
to the colder Englishmen. 

Kossuth seemed to be in his element on 
this occasion, as if he felt he was still work- 
ing for Hungary. After his own speech, he 
rose for a moment to state that in Hungary 
there was no aristocracy of race, but simply 
of birth. 

Mr. Cobden spoke also, and dwelt on the 
heartless and unbrotherly conduct of the 
powers who witnessed, without protest, the 
murder of Hungary by the Czar. Mr. Cros- 
key, the American consul, then spoke, and 
assured Kossuth of an ardent and honorable 
reception in the United States. He said the 
policy of this nation was non-interference ; 

ut that the time was nearly come when the 
United States would be forced to take a more 
active interest in European politics. This 
brought up Kossuth again. It seemed to 
inspire him with new ideas of English and 
American influences, and he went on as if he 
had not spoken before. To illustrate his 
meaning that the English monarchy and the 
American republic were good Governments, 
and could only show which was the best by 
the way in which they acted, he told the 
apologue of the Eastern Shah and his three 
sons. The old man had a precious ring, which 
could make its owner agreeable to gods and 
men, and not knowing to which of his boys 
to leave it, he got two others made like it, 
and left them one apiece, telling them that 
each must act as if he was the possessor of 
the true one. Thus, with an oriental inge- 
nuity, did Kossuth try to reconcile his pur- 
tialities for the two great families of the same 
stock. He expressed the most fervent respect 
for the United States, and concluded by toast- 
ing the sovereign rights of the people and the 
cessation of all despotisms. 

We can perceive from all this how indis- 
pensable it was to Kossuth that he should go 
to England in the first instance. There was 
another cause for his turning aside, and that 
was the placing his boys at an English school, 
and leaving his daughter, Wilhelmina, with 
Richard Cobden, as he had promised to do. 
But these reasons, though all-sufficient, were 
not the chief. Kossuth feels, and it is now 
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beginning to be understood, that it was chiefly 
to the politic interference of England he owed 
his safety from the power of Austria. But 
for the secret backing of England, the Porte 
would have either sent away or surrendered 
the fugitive. Nothing but the influence of 
England could make Turkey firm against the 
frowning aspects of Russia and Austria. The 
gener of England at this moment is liberal. 
r. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston have in- 
dicated this on the part of the Ministry. The 
Neapolitan Prince Castelcicala sent, the other 
day, to Palmerston a refutation of Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, which exposed the horrors of the 
state prisons of Naples. Palmerston, in reply, 
said he did not believe the refutation, and did | 
believe the original charges—a very direct, 
imdiplomatic sort of reply. All these things | 
are favorable indications of the disposition of | 
England. Lord Palmerston said he should | 
be happy to see and shake hands with Kos- | 
suth, which simple piece of English courtesy 
will certainly have the full force of a Euro- | 
pean demonstration. 
As we have said, Kossuth is still carrying | 
on the war. What it wants in intensity, it | 
has in general diffusion. His very presence 
tends to awaken high and noble feelings. 
John Bull is seized with a fit of Orientalism | 
and poetry in presence of this pilgrim—this 
Peter the Hermit of Hungarian nationality. | 
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London, calling on Italy to prepare for another 
great fight for her liberties. It was thought 
Kossuth would join in a general demonstration 
of the kind. But his decision on the matter is 
not yet known. He has been visited by Count 
Alexander Tekeli, a relative of Prince Albert, 
and several distinguished refugees of his own 
nation. Our minister, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. 
Walker, late of the treasury, called also upon 
Kossuth. It was the intention of the latter 
to set out for America, after a stay of ten days 
in England. But he cannot stay long from 
Europe. His heart is in Hungary— 


* By Buda’s wall and Danube’s side ;” 


and we doubt not that, in some unexpressed 
understanding with the English Government, 
he will wait for some chance of war to arise 
in Eastern Europe or Western Asia. The 
present state of Europe is very like that still- 
ness which usually goes before the outbreak 
of a hurricane. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA, 


Tue Austrian press expresses a vehement 
indignation against England for the prepara- 
tions made to welcome Kossuth, the traitor. 
Lord Palmerston it heartily abused, and the 
municipalities of London and Southampton 
placed under the ban of the Kaisar. The 


The great conservative classes are conciliated, | Austrians cannot conceive that the English 
and consider him a very respectable sort of should do any thing independently of their 
man—no red republican, after all; the ministry |Government, These imperial editors say, not 
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Jean to the side of liberal sentiments; and the | without some show of meaning, ‘“ England 
people, to be sure, are hoarse with hurraing. | has Ireland, Canada, and Australia ; and the 

ossuth has had a great triumph in England, | United States have more than one ‘ Missis- 
and has been doing the work of liberty with | sippi,’” meaning the ship, not the Father of 


a vast amount of energy and discretion— | 


admirable discretion. It was a very trifling 
indiscretion, indeed, to denounce such a 
worthless and tottering adventurer as Louis 
Napoleon. Kossuth has declined to accept a 
public banquet in London, urging that he 
wishes to avoid any imputation of mixing 
himself up with any distinct class of men in 
England. The French socialists, and some of 
the English democrats also, are not quite 
pleased with Kossuth for this resolution, and 
for his professed respect for the Queen, for 
monarchy, and so forth. They blame him, as 
our friends the abolitionists blamed Father 
Mathew, when he ~efused to narrow his mis- 
sion and go upon any platform. But England 
is not France, and Kossuth is too wise to have 
any thing to do there with politics which may 
suit the meridian of Marseilles very well. He 
expects mueh from England, who, perhaps, 
expects something from the Hungarian rebels 
in return, should the Czar come to blows with 
her sepoys, on account of the succession of the 
Khan of Herat in Persia. England was always 
famous for her far-seeing policy. Mazzini has 
published a revolutionary proclamation in 





aters. It is determined that Hungary shall 
be, henceforward, an integral part of the 
Austrian empire. The Archduke Albrecht 
has been appointed Governor of Hungary, 
while to an Imperial Commission of three is 
delegated the duty of arranging the future 
political organization of the empire. 

A railway treaty between Austria, ‘Tuscany, 
the Papal dominions, Modena, and Parma, has 
been published. The railroad will run on one 
side from Placenza through Parma and Mo- 
dena, and on the other, from Mantua to Reg- 
gia; it will be called the Central Italian Rail- 
road, 

The Austrian Government has a remon- 
strance to Lord Palmerston concerning Kos- 
suth. The Germanic Diet have sent back 
Gladstone’s pamphlet against the much-ma- 
ligned King of Naples with a tart reply; and 
his Majesty the Czar has done the same. The 
amiable Borbone has very good friends in the 
north. 

There is areport that a conspiracy to dis- 
place and murder the Czar has been discovered 
among the nobility at St. Petersburg. There 
isa chance of an English and Russian collision 
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in the East. The Russians are moving south- 
east from the Caspian, and the English are 
moving anbi~sery ome: their recent conquests 
in Peshawur and Oachemere. The country 
of the wild Affghans is between them as yet; 
but a few marches may bring the Don Cos- 
saques and the Indian cavalry of England to 
cross their lances in the Khorassan. At this 
moment, the succession of Herat, vacant by 
the death of the late Khan, threatens to bring 
these great powers into collision. The Per- 
sians asked the assistance of the Russians 
before, and may do soagain. If England and 
Russia go to war, not alone eastern Europe, 
but the whole world, will be shaken by their 
armaments. With one word, England could 
ut the continent of Europe into insurrection. 
ar is probably destined to rage in a very 
terrible form over the old world before these 
commotions and rumors will have rest. 


ITALY. 


I. is reported that Pope Pius is unwell, and 
that fears were entertained for his life. It is 
stated that the British and French ministers 
at the Court of Tuscany have orders to express 
the dissatisfaction of their respective Govern- 
ments with the prospect of close alliance 
between Tuscany and Austria. A Maltese 
was lately searched and ijl-treated by the 
Roman police at Civita Vecchia. The British 
Consul has insisted that this man shall receive 
— redress. The authorities of Rome 

ave levied a tax upon all foreign sojourners 
at Rome except children. Every resident 
must have a license. 

The Pope, finding that the English were 
agitating the project of a Protestant church at 
Rome, has put down the American chapel in 
that city, lest it should form an evil precedent, 
and favor the general introduction of heresy 
under the nose of the Pontificate. 


ENGLAND. 


Tue great Exposition of the Crystal Palace 
closed on the 15th of October. The prizes 
have been declared and distributed, and over 
a million of dollars have remained in the hands 
of the Royal Commissioners as the profits of 
the speculation, after the payment of all ex- 
penses. 

Some noise was made in England by the 
discovery, near Gloucester, of a small balloon, 
attached to which was a card, intimating that, 
on the 3d of September in this year, the 
“Erebus,” one of Sir John Franklin’s ships, 
was blocked in, in 112° W, long, and 71° N. Jat. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty denies that it 
could be a government balloon, such as Sir 
John took out with him in his expedition. 
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The impression seems to be that it is a hoax 
on the part.of some funereal humorist. 

A great dinner was lately given in London 
by the American, Mr. George Peabody, to 
those gentlemen, Americans and others, who 
distinguished themselves in the business of the 
Exposition. Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the Earl 
of Granville, Sir Henry Bulwer, and several 
other notables were present, and the affair 
passed off with the pleasantest interchange of 
national feeling. 

The Cunard steamer Africa, on her way to 
America, struck on a reef of rocks in Belfast 
Lough, by night, and was obliged to return 
for repairs, the Canada taking her place. 

The English papers state that Alexander 
Von Humboldt publishes in the Spener Gazette 
an account of his discevery of the very old 
room in which the Boulé, or Athenian Council 
of Four Hundred, used to hold their delibera- 
tions. At the depth of a foot velow the sur- 
face, he came upon a large number of inscrip- 
tions, statues, colemas, &c. Humboldt is cer- 
tain that he is not mistaken in the locality. 


IRELAND. 


In Ireland, the people are laboring in the 
only revolution which can benefit their con- 
dition—that produced by emigration and by 
education—running away and going to school. 
The emigration continues with accelerated 
force; the most stationary people in Europe 
are being pulled up by the roots and trans- 
planted. Sir Joseph Yorke once said that, to 
improve Ireland, she should be put wnder the 
Atlantic for a little time. If he had said over 
the Atlantic, he would have been more pro- 
a near the mark. The statistics of 

rish emigration, on both sides of the Atlantie, 
show tendencies which lead us to think the 
census of that island will be soon diminished 
one half. In this, and in the system of edu- 
cation growing up in it, lies the hope of Ire- 
land's regeneration. In spite of the efforts of 
the Papal party, the Queen’s Colleges are well 
attended, while, at the same time, the Catholic 
schools, that are multiplied in defense, tend 
also to the great end of building up a mind in 
the country. Atthe same time, a more inde- 
pendent class of persons is becoming possessed 
of the soil, and Englishmen and Scotchmen 
are moving in to take the places of the poor 
fellows that we have got here, on our sea- 
boards and in the interior. The results in 
Ireland from ali these things will be, that in 
less than ten years a people will live in the 
island who will make the English Govern- 
ment respect them. They will make more 
formidable rebels than the Irish Catholics, 
who never possessed the unity and force to do 
any thing to help themselves. The late Irish 
rebellions were essentially Protestant affairs, 
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as every one who knows Irish history is aware. 
The next movement of Ireland will be an 
educated and largely Protestant business, and 
it will be successful. It is progressing now, 
in fact; and the Irish Committee of this city 
cannot do better than send their money to 
help the Irish schools—the foyers of the true 
and safe revolution of the country. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Latest accounts from California are peace- 
ful and gratifying. A rich vein of auriferous 
uartz had been struck upon in the city of San 
rancisco itself, by some men employed in 
digging a well. The Committee of Vigilance 
has closed its labors, leaving a Special Com- 
mittee to remain on the watch a little longer. 
In all probability, no turther displays of “wild 
justice” will be needed in the city, which is 
stated to be almost free from crime, the crimi- 
nals having been scattered in all directions. 
The city is putting on a solid brick aspect, and 
society is undergoing very satisfactory changes. 
Every steamer brings ladies and children, and 
the graces and amenities of life are beginning 
to flourish in the community. The people of 
South California wish for a division of the 
State, and have taken measures to obtain it. 
The capital has been removed from Vallejo to 
San José. and a line of railway between that 
city and San Francisco, fifty-one miles long, 
is projected, and will be commenced immedi- 
ately. The accounts from the mines are only 
one better and more cheering than another. 
Quartz is worked in all directions with aston- 
ishing profits. A new vein of golden quartz 
has been discovered in Yuba county. Every 
where, the rocky surface of the country is 
being shattered, and yielding rich returns to 
the gold-seekers. Mining has now become a 
steady, settled business. Supplies of every 
thing seem to be cheap and plenty in San 
Francisco—about three times as dear as in the 
Atlantic cities. California potatoes are each 
as big as a man’s head, and the finest in the 
world. All vegetables grow to a great size ; 
and agriculture is nearly as profitable, in the 
neighborhoods of towns, as digging for gold. 
A Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance 
has been established at San Francisco. In all 
respects, that wonderful new State seems to 
be casting the slough of her first hasty con- 
dition, and emerging into civilization under 
the fairest auspices. 


—-— 


HOME ITEMS, 


: Tae total arrivals of foreign immigrants 
into New-York since the beginning of this 
year, amount to about 252,000, contributed 
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The Des Moines River Grant has been finally 
confirmed to the State of lowa. 

It is stated that the Austrian ambassador, 
Hulsemann, will demand his passports when 
the traitor Kossuth shall have received wel- 
come from the Government and people of 
America. It is also stated that unless the 
United States shall salute the Spanish flag, 
reinstate the Spanish Consul at New-Orleans 
with all tokens of the amende honorable, and 
compensate him for any loss he may have 
suffered at the hands of the citizens, the 
Spanish Minister at Washington will also 
demand his passports. All this is, of course, 
absurd. 

Governor Ramsay, of Minnesota, has made 
a favorable treaty with the Chippeways at 
Pembina. The valley of the Red River of the 
North—a territory as large as Ireland—is 
acquired for ten thousand dollars a-year, pay- 
ment of which shall cease at the end of twenty 
years. The Indians received thirty thousand 
dollars in hand, and then ¢urned their vanish- 
ing faces still farther to the setting sun. 

Some tumults took place at Santa Fé, in 
the State of New-Mexico, in which two 
Americans were killed by the Mexicans, 
during an election. A great excitement was 
the result, and the conduct of Governor Cal- 
houn, who was supposed to have leant to the 
side of the Mexicans, was condemned in a 
meeting of the American citizens. 

It is stated, on authority, that the ships of 
France and England will overhaul any Ameri- 
can vessels that they may in future suspect of 
an intention to carry invaders to Cuba. If 
they do, it will be only what Uncle Sam him- 
self would do, under existing treaties. But 
it is understood that Mr. Webster will not hear 
of this “ right of search.” 

General Persifer Smith is actively engaged 
in putting the Texan frontiers in a state of 
effective defense against Indian incursions. 
He has received orders from Washington to 
use every means in his power to prevent 
armed Texan expeditions from crossing the 
Rio Grande to aid the revolutionists in 
Northern Mexico. Of course, the chivalrous 
riflemen will not go in the General’s way; 
and certainly, between them and the red men, 
that officer will have much hot and hasty 
work on his hands. 

Latest accounts say that the Snake Indians 
were troublesome at the Dalles States, in 
Oregon. They attack the immigrants wher- 
ever they can, and have killed several of 
them. The Indians say they will drive the 
white men out of the country. Rich quartz 
diggings had been discovered between Shasta 
and Scott’s River. The various officers of the 
Coast Survey were busy at Cape Disappoint- 
ment. 

A convention was held in the county of 
Lewis, to memorialize Congress to divide the 
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territory in two, and organize a territorial 
Government for the part north of the Colum- 
bia river. Judge Nelson has decided that the 
law prohibiting blacks from going into Ore- 
gon is valid, and has sentenced a negro to be 
expelled in thirty days. Immigrants go rapidly 
into the State, and the apparition of a 
“* Bloomer” or two has caused as much talk 
as the incursion of a score of “‘ Snakes.” 

Mr. Morse, who lately suffered in his inte- 
rests by a verdict in favor of Mr. House, 
against him, has now had one in his favor 
against Mr. Bain. Judge Kane has decided 
that Mr. Morse’s three patents—the Magnetic 
Telegraph, the Local Circuit, and the Chemi- 
cal Patents—have been infringed by Mr. Bain. 

Accounts from Chagres state that some 
dreadful fighting and loss of life have taken 
place there, between the black people and the 
Americans. The parties were boatmen, and 
the disagreement rose out of their professional 
rivalries. It is stated that the foreign boatmen 
were most in fault. The first affray began on 
the 12th of October, when some lives were 
lost on both sides, after severe firing. The 
Panama Star, of the 23d October, says that 
another violent collision had taken place, and 
that the natives used the cannon of the fort 
against the Americans. The former were 
composed of the people of the place, San 
Dominicans, Jamaicans, and Oarthagenians. 
Latest accounts say that from twenty to thirty 
Americans were killed, and in all probability 
one hundred blacks. The Americans proposed 
to the Alcalde to attack the fort from which 
the blacks were firing, with the cannon of the 

lace. He consented, and preparations were 

ing made for the assault. The United States 

Consul, Mr. Glesson, had been shot at, but 
escaped uninjured. 

Letters from Belize (Honduras) state that 
the English have taken possession of several 
islands along the coast— Ruatan, Barbara, 
Bonnican, Utilla, Ambergies, and other islands 
to the north. Every thing indicates that 
England regards with much jealousy the 
progress of the Americans in Central America, 
and will do all in her power to maintain an 
influence in that quarter of the world, over 
and by which the great trade of all nations, 
between both hemispheres, will be presently 
flowing. 

In the cities of New-York and Boston, the 
California trade has within the last ten months 
declined by 546 vessels. The great fever fit of 
commerce is subsiding. The supplies of all 
the means, appliances and necessaries of life 
are very plenty at the Western seaboard, and 
henceforward the trade to that part of the 
world will be conducted with more steadiness 
and certainty. A fortnight ago, there were 
only eleven vessels loading for California at 
Boston and New-York; at the same time last 
year there were forty. 
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It is confidently rumored that Mr. Webster 
will resign his office of Secretary of State in 
a few weeks after the executive departments 
shall have left the Congress to enter upon the 
regular business of the season. It is not 
improbable that Mr. Webster will become a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

A treaty has been concluded with the 
Indians of the southern boundary of the Ore- 
gon territory, for the purchase of a tract of 
land containing over two millions and a half 
of acres, all good farming lands, with large 
timber growths and many fine mill-streams, 
The Indians of this tract (which runs along 
the Pacific coast) seem to have little know- 
ledge of the value of money. They are to 
receive $25,000 in annuities, composed of 
supplies of all kinds. Their first annuities 
will be nearly paid in comfortable clothing, 
which they need very much, and express 
themselves glad to get. 

A peculiar demonstration of welcome awaits 
Lajos Kossuth, on his arrival amongst us. 
The ex-editor of the Pesti Hirlop will be 
entertained by the editorial fraternity of New- 
York, who feel that their order has been made 
illustrious by the glory of the late President 
of the Hungarian Republic. The idea is very 
good, and will doubtless be carried out splen- 
didly. 

P. 8. The restoration of universal suffrage 
has been defeated in the French Assembly, by 
a vote of 375 to 348. 

The death of the poet, James Montgomery, 
js announced by the last steamer. He was 
eighty years of age. 


MEXICO AND MORE ANNEXATION. 


Tue rebellion in Northern Mexico seems 
ominous of approaching changes in the con- 
dition of the Mexican republic. People are 
beginning to prophesy its disruption, and the 
annexation of more territory to the present 
area of our federation. The Mexican Govern- 
ment is bankrupt, and financial embarrass- 
ments are the usual forerunners of revolution 
in ill-governed States. Several thousand men, 
chiefly of the sharp-shooting, semi-nomade 
population of Texas, have gathered together 
to follow the fortunes of Col. Carvajal. He 
has hitherto beaten the Mexican troops, and 
latest accounts represent him as having taken 
the outworks of Matamoras by storm, with 
the loss of three killed and fifteen wounded. 
One hundred and fifty Mexicans are said to 
have fallen. Gen. Avalos, who was wounded, 
still held out at the head of the Government 
troops in a corner of the town. Their sur- 
render was hourly expected. Should it take 
place, the capital will be in considerable dan- 
ger. The Congress is in confusion, and 
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Arista, the President, with few troops and 

alittle or no money, can hardly be expected to 
Ye So avery forcible resistance to the crowd 
of internal malcontents and foreign auxiliaries 
that would follow Carvajal in the days of his 
success. 

Altogether, the continuance of the Mexican 
republic seems to be merely a matter of time. 
It must, sooner or later, fall to pieces. It 
seems to be a general belief that the Spanish 
race is, like the Indian, a doomed race on this 
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continent, and many things countenance such 
a conclusion. 

This talk of annexation reminds us of 
another annexation reported as not impro- 
bable. We mean the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands, or the placing of them under 
the protection of the United States, which 
would be about the same thing. It is said 
the matter has been discussed at Washington. 
However this may be, the Union promises to 
possess enough without these islands. 





CRITICAL 


The Book of Home Beauty. By Mrs, Kirxuanp. 
Containing 12 Portraits of American Ladies, by 
Cartes Martiy, Esq. engraved on Steel by 
eminent Artists. New-York: Geo, P. Putnam. 


The publication of this beautiful book has cre- 
ated no little sensation. The idea of it has been 
criticised by some with a good deal of severity. 
We do not altogether agree with these remarks ; 
and if we did, the manner in which it has been 
executed is enough to disarm our criticism. Mr. 
Martin in his drawings has exhibited the most 
exquisite artistic taste and skill; and the engravers 
have done their part in a manner beyond any 
thing we thought possible to obtain in this coun- 
try. Every head is a perfect study of effective 
and truly artistic portraiture. There has been 
nothing heretofore done in this country that can 
be compared with them. The letter-press, from 
the elegant pen of Mrs. Kirkland, has no especial 
reference to the portraits, but is a sort of Decame- 
ron wreath of Rite in which these yn 
a as gems gleaming among the leaves. e 
sed wat farther pastlosiasion, 4 the splendor of 
the book, and the interest it has excited, will make 
it one of the favorites of the holiday season. 


The Home Book of the Picturesque ; or, American 
Scenery, Art, and Literature: comprising a 
series of Essays, by Wasuineton Irvine, W. C. 
Bryant, Fenimore Coorer, Miss Cooper, N. P. 
Wiis, Bavarp Tayor, H. T. Tuckerman, E. L. 
Macoox, Dr. Beruune, A. B. Sreeer, Miss 
Fiexp, &c. ; with thirteen i on Steel, 
from Pictures by eminent Artists. New-York: 
Geo. P. Putnam. 


This, now, is a book about which there can be 
no difference of opinion. The most fastidious, if a 
truly cultivated taste, will find here its very ideal 
realized. How refreshing, after the insipid annu- 
als with which the holiday seasons have heretofore 
been glutted, to find instead, gracing our centre- 
tables, a work of such exquisite taste as this. It 
would appear that the perfection of art and ele- 
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gance in book-making “could no farther go.” The 
essays, it will be perceived by a glance at the 
title-page, are by the most eminent of our authors; 
and in descriptive writing, we question whether 
any other country can at present produce an equal 
array of talent. The pictures selected, too, are 
from our most eminent landscape painters, and 
are most beautifully executed ; they are, besides, 
highly characteritics of our scenery. In short, it 
is truly an American book. No one can show a 
genuine taste better than by sucha present at any 
season. 


The Evening Book ; or, Fireside Talk on Morals 
and Manners, with Sketches of Western Life. 
By Mrs. Kirxtanp. New-York: Charles Scrib- 


ner. 1852. 


These sketches and essays of Mrs, Kirkland will 
add much to a reputation already very high. Her 
style, always rich and sparkling, shines here with 
remarkable brilliancy. A shrewd observer of 
character and manners, this lady has the rare 
faculty of combining wit and wisdom, and thus, 
whilst amusing, instructing and refining us. She 
is, besides, one of the most characteristically na- 
tional of our writers. Her first work is unrivaled 
in its delineations of Western life and character. 
In this she confesses to “an ambition to make a 
peculiarly American book ;” “not that I think Ame- 
rican views of manners and morals should be par- 
tial or narrow, but because the foreign literature, 
which furnishes most of the reading of our young 
people, seems to me likely to inspire them with 
un-American ideas of society, and even of duty; 
and it becomes, therefore, especially desirable to 
refer sometimes to ancient and universal stand- 
ards—those whose excellence is beyond dispute, 
though portions of the world have departed from 
their influence, led away by the incorrect notions 
of life which prevail in old and corrupt communi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Scribner has presented the work in a holi- 
day dress, illustrated by beautiful plates from the 
burin of Burt, on splendid paper, and in elegant 
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Tt will be a great favorite present, 
ul, axdinigned, brighten many a fireside in 
the coming winter evenings. 


ip ap yp Encyclopedia of Science, Literature 
a rt, systematically arranged. By J. G. 


Heck. Translated from the German, with ad- 
ditions, by Spencer F. Bamp, A. M., M.D. II- 
lustrated by 500 Steel Plates; containing up- 
wards of 12,000 Engravings. New-York: Ru- 
dolph Carrique, 2 Barclay street. 


This valuable work is now complete, by the 
publication of the twenty-fifth part, and the addi- 
tional volume of text. In the course of the publi- 
cation, we have several times taken occasion to 
express our opinion of the merits of the work. 
The publication of each number has but increased 
our admiration for it. Beyond all doubt, it is the 
most complete work of reference that has yet been 
published within the same compass. There is 
nothing of the kind, that we are acquainted with, 
that will compare with the plates in accuracy and 
beauty of execution. They seem to illustrate the 
whole domain of human knowledge in science 
and art. 

“It has been designated as a library in itself, 
embracing fourteen distinct text-books of those 
subjects of human knowledge, a familiarity with 
which goes far towards constituting an educated 
man.” 


Philosophy of the Mechanics of Nature, and the 
Sources and Modes of Action of Natural Mo- 
tive-power. By Z. Atten. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


This is an elaborate and profound investigation 
into the source, and description of the operation, 
of natural motive-power. The author, in his in- 
vestigations, discovers an inconsistency between 
the axiom of mechanical science, that “mat- 
ter at rest cannot put itself in motion,” and 
the chemical doctrines of “internal forces” and 
“jmponderable agents.” He discovers, from the 
truth of the mechanical axiom, that matter cannot 
move itself, “that a// the movements of terres- 
trial matter must originate from a cause external 
to the mass of the earth ;” and is led to the con- 
clusion, that all “internal forces” and imponder- 
able agencies are resolvable into “ the propagation 
of mechanical action, through the medium rf elee- 
trie matter.” In illustration of his ~— e, the 
author has arranged, with great skill and labor, 
the last results of modern scientific research, che- 
mical, electrical, and mechanical; and the result 
is a work which must take its place among the 
standard philosophical treatises of the age. 


Rural Homes; or, Sketches Wi Houses suited to 
American Country Life. With original Plans, 
Designs, dc. By Gervase Wueeter. New- 
York: Charles Scribner. 


This is not only an elegantly written, but an 
exeedingly sensible book, upon a subject requiring 
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the greatest possible judgment and taste. Within 
a short compass, Mr. Wheeler has gracefully 
sketched off what may be done to reconcile and 
realize the highest demands of taste, comfort and 
elegance, even with moderate means, in that mat- 
ter which so peculiarly comes “home to our busi- 
ness and bosoms,” the constructing of the family 
nest. It is a very gratifying evidence of the pro- 
gress of our country, not only in riches, but in 
refinement and taste, that these works on private 
architecture are demanded. May this taste “grow 
by what it feeds upon,” until the beautiful scenery 
of our land, instead of being marred as it so often 
is, shall be every where enriched by the beauty of 
the homes nestling among it. The work js beau- 
tifully illustrated and printed; and we would 
etrongly recommend to every one who contem- 
plates building a house, not to do so without seeing 
what this author has to say on the subject. 


Florence, the Parish Orphan; and a Sketch of 
the Village in the Last Century. By Etiza 
Buckminster Ler. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 


This is an admirable little book, remarkable for 
a purity of sentiment, and for grace, elegance, and, 
at the same time, simplicity of style. It will 
charm and instruct the young. 


Ruth Churchhill ; or, the True Protestant. By A 
Lavy or Viraintra. New-York: OC. Shepherd 
& Co. 


This is one of the books intended to inculcate 
dogmatic theology through the medium of fiction. 
As we object to it on the one side, so we must on 
the other. Our reasons will be found at large in 
a review of a work of more pretensions, in the 
present number. 


Sir Roger De Coverly. By Tae Srrcrator. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


A beautiful little volume, with notes, these taste- 
ful publishers here give us, made from these clas- 
sical papers. It comes in this delightful shape 
almost as a fresh work of genius, illuminating our 
firesides with its genial rays. This exquisite con- 
ception of character, immortal in its purity and 
beauty, what can we say about it that every body 
does not feel? 


Night Thoughts of Edward Young ; with a Memoir 
of the Author, a Critical View of his Writings, 
and Explanatory Notes. By James Ropert 
Born, Editor of “ Paradise t,” &e. New- 
York: Charles Scribner. 


“Young’s Night Thoughts” has, we fear, been 
rather a neglected book of late. We are sure itis 
not so generally appreciated now-a-days asit should 
be. Those who have only a traditional knowledge 
of it will be surprised, on turning to it, to find whata 
mine of thought and reason they have been neglect- 
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ing! It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that 
we note the issue of this beautiful and valuable 
edition, We say valuable, because Professor 
Boyd has enriched it with copious notes, critical 
ont illustrative, highly judicious and instructive. 
The volume is elegantly bound and printed, and 
has illustrations by Burt. It will make uo: only a 
beautiful, but a valuable present for the holidays. 


The Hand-Book of Literature and Fine Arts. By 
George Rietey and Bayarp Taytor; and 


The Hand-Book of Biography. By Parke Gop- 
win. New-York: Geo, P. Putnam. 


These two works form part of Mr. Putnam’s 
“Home Cyclopedia,” intended for educational 
ae and the general reader. We know of no 

s of reference in so accessible a shape, that 
deserve to be so highly commended. They em- 
brace a vast amount of information, arranged in 
the most convenient form for reference, and may 
be relied upon as generally accurate and full. 
There has been no greater want in literature than 
a cheap cyclopedia; and Mr. Putnam deserves 
great praise and abundant success for supplying 
the want with so much conscientious care in mak- 
ing ia work of permanent value and authority. 

| 


The Woodbine; a Holiday Gift. Edited by 
Carourne May. With Illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. From Rohr- 
back & Co., Broadway, New-York. 


In a late “ Evening with some Female Poets,” 
we took occasion to speak of Miss May’s character 
as regards her original writings. Her contribu- 
tions in the book before us more truly, perhaps, 
support the favorable opinion we then gave. Her 

aper on “Handel” is every way acceptable. 
As an editor, Miss May shows exceeding taste and 
appreciation. Her selections from the writers 
“across the water” are judicious, though we do not 
like to encourage the appropriation of such. Our 
sympathies would lead us have the book entirel 
of home manufacture. Yet we cannot, nor will 
her readers, we are sure, object to such morceaur 
as she gives. 


Reveries of a Bachelor; or, A Book of the Heart. 
By Ik Marvet. Illustrated edition. New- 
York: Charles Scribner. 


We understand that editions amounting to more 
than ten thousand copies of this admirable book 
have been sold ; notwithstanding which, the enter- 
prising publisher feels sufficient confidence in its 
worth and consequent continued success to warrant 
him in issuing an edition for the holiday season, 
most exquisitely illustrated, and superbly printed 
and bound. The designs are by Darley, and cer- 
tainly the work could have been intrusted to no 
one more competent. It was a delicate task he 
had to perform, to embody the tender and beauti- 
ful fancies of his author, but he has done it with a 
grace and skill which leave nothing to be desired. 
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He has surpassed himself, and evinced a talent for 
embodying sentiment beyond what seems indicated 
by his previous productions, The whole book is, 
in fact, a perfect work of art, “beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” 

We may here announce, for the gratification of 
the author’s multitudinous readers, that Mr. Serib- 
ner has in press a new work from Mr. Mitchell, 
entitled, we believe, “ Dream-Life.” We may 
safely predict for it unbounded success. 





Tallis’ Library Edition of the Works of Shak- 
speare. Revised from the original editigns, with 
Ketes, dc. Jobn Tallis & Co. 97 and 100 St. 
John street, London, and 40 John street, New- 


York. 
A Drawing-room Table Book of Theatrical Por- 


traits, with Memoirs and Anecdotes. Same 
Publisler. 


We have received two or three numbers of the 
above works. The Shakspeare will be a magni- 
ficent edition, splendidly illustrated. The printing 
is remarkably clear and elegant. 





A Catechism of Familiar Things ; their History, 
and the Events which led to their Discovery ; 
with a Short Explanation of some of the Prin- 
cipal Natural Phenomena, For the use of 
Schools and Families. By E. E. Wittemenr, 
Carefully Revised by an American Teacher. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. New- 
York: Rohrbach & Co., Broadway. 1852. 


The title explains pretty fully the purport of 
this useful book. Every thing in art, science, 
geography, history, manufactures and mineralogy 
is treated of and traced in a succinct manner, from 
a drop of dew to a granite block, a yard of bom- 
bazine to an earthquake, from Cayenne pepper to 
a volcano, and from the Chinese tallow tree to 
landscape painting. There are some omissions and 
misstatements in the part of the work concerning 
arts and poetry, which should be corrected in an 
ensuing edition. Paul Veronese, one of the most 
imaginative and inexhaustible of the Italian paint- 
ers, famous for his grouping and breadth of light 
and shade, is not mentioned at all among the 
painters of Italy. The omission of the names 
of Palladio and Inigo Jones—the former the 
founder of a new order, and the latter a most 
successful professor—from the chapter in which 
architecture is treated of, leave a blank unac- 
counted for in the modern progress of that art. 
Barry is classed amongst the nglish painters, 
while every student of painting recollects his name 
as synonymous with Ireland. He was no more an 
English painter than Fuseli (Swiss), Sir Peter 
Lily (German), Sir Godfrey Kneller (German),— 
whose names, by the way, are not mentioned at 
all, although the Germans were two of the most 
famous painters at the courts of Charles I. and IL, 
William IIL, and George L,—than Rubens and 
Vandyke (Flemish), Benjamin West and J. 8. 
Copley (Americans), all of whom lived a large 
portion of their lifetime in England, but who have 
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their true birth-homes assigned 
Smith and Samuel Forde, whom the 
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them. Edward } make no mention than introduce mediocrity ; or, if 
English have | nax.es must be given, then let us have those which 


respectively called the Phidias and Angelo of Ire- | arc regarded with esteem and admiration by the 
land; among the le of Ireland, Scotland, and | world for their real merits. 


England, Goldsmi 
mentioned at all; and among 
, the names of Bryant, Longfellow, Hal- 


Burns, and Shelley, are not | 
those of our own: 


leck, Hoffman, and Wallace are left out, while | Meditations in America, and Other Poems. By 


the only ones 


Pinckney. To say that, because all those men 
who are mentioned wrote verses, and are dead 


c recognisable or discerned among| Wiruam Ross Watiace. New-York: Charles 
the ten given are Edgar A. Poe and Ed. C. | 


Scribner. 


This volume of genuine poems will be widely 


(with one exception), and so are poets,is doing | welcomed by the numerous admirers whom they 


injustice to the genius of our land, and giving 


our have won in our own and other pages, where most 


children a wrong notion of imagination, sublimity, | of them have appeared. It is an unpretending 
and taste, as regards literature. It is better to | and beautiful volume. 


FINE ARTS. 


Tae New-York Gallery of the Fine Arts, after 
an interval of a few months, is again open in the 
rooms of the National Acadeniy of Design. The 
general appearance of the exhibition is more pleas- 
ing, as the pictures to better advantage in 
the long rooms than in the large one occupied by 
the Gallery last year, and more interest is apparent 
in the addition of pictures by artists who have not 
heretofore been represented in the Gallery. 

The catalugue embraces the names of many dis- 
tinguished artists: Cole, Trumbull, Inman, Brown, 
Clevenger, Leutze, Durand, Mount, Ingham, Ed- 
monds, Kensett, Hicks, Cummings, Flagg, and other 
American artists, to which may be added the 
names of Morland and Raeburn. To strangers, the 
Gallery must be an agreeable lounge for two or 
Sides utente hours, and to “sight-seers” it fur- 
nishes sd prow of great interest. Most of the works 
exhibited are by artists of perhaps a greater local 
than a foreign reputation; but being “to the 
manor born,” they are an integral part of New- 





York attractions ; and no visitor to the city can be 
said to have seen all its various institutions without 
enumerating among them the New-York Gallery 
of the Fine Arts. 

“The Course of Empire,” by Cole, is the main 
attraction of this exhibition. Other works by him, 
embracing a larger number than the public have 
access to in any other place, contribute largely to 
give the Gallery a character which belongs to it 
alone, and which, in the course of time, will render 
it one of the most important institutions in the city. 
We allude to its being a receptacle for one or more 
of the works of every American artist, so that, 
after he shall have passed away, both students 
and amateurs of succeeding generations may know 
where to find a work of every artist, at all con- 
spicuous in our country’s history of art. The value 
of the Gallery in this respect is hardly appreciable 
as yet, but that it is beginning to be so, is apparent 
in the desire of young students in art to study the 
works of Cole. 
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